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A Review of the World 


The New Note in Wilson’s 
Administration. 


NE small word seems in 
danger of being worked 
overtime as Woodrow Wil- 
son’s administration  be- 
gins. It is the word 

“new.” Wherever you look you see it, 
as a sort of key-word in all the com- 
ment. Mr. Wilson himself seems to 
have an affinity for it. His series of 
articles in The World’s Work were 
called “The New Freedom.” The in- 
terpretation which he gives us in his 
inaugural address of the changes going 
on in our national development is 
summed up in one sentence: “We have 
been refreshed by a new insight into 
our own life.” The Newark News, as 
it looks over the situation, sees “the 
stirrings of a new day in the nation’s 
development.” The N. Y. World finds 
that “the United States has entered 
upon a new phaze of popular govern- 
ment.” .From the shores of England 
the same word comes echoing back to 
us. Speaking of the inaugural address, 
the London Morning Post says: “It 
strikes a new note in American 
politics.” 


Tragic Disappearance of 
“Elder Statesmen.” 


OW the strange thing about all 
this is that President Wilson 
has not, up to this writing, sug- 

gested any new measure of govern- 
ment or advanced any definite program 
of action. Yet everywhere, with the 
first step he takes, one sees the dis- 
position to regard this as the beginning 
of a new era in our politics. That dis- 
position is always more or less evident 
when a new administration comes into 


power ; but the present feeling goes far 
beyond the usual thing. One reason 
for it is found in the new Congress. 
It is to a peculiar degree a Congress of 
new men. Almost none of the old po- 
litical leaders are left. Of the Demo- 
crats alone in the lower house, IoI are 
new members, many of them “political 
accidents,” so to speak. The old po- 
litical war-horses are conspicuous by 
their absence, and those that are left 
are shorn in large part of their leader- 
ship. “There is,” says a Washington 
correspondent speaking of the Senate, 
“something almost tragic about the van- 
ishing of the ‘elder statesmen’ from 
both parties”; and “in the House there 
has been a veritable sweep of the Goths 
and Vandals so far as the old order of 
things is concerned.” One can count on 
the fingers of one hand almost all the 
names that were known as far back as 
ten years. Another reason for the new 
look of thinks is the new cabinet. Of 
its ten members, there is none from 
New England, there is but one from 
the Middle West. And the only man 
of the ten whose name is linked up in 
the public mind with the political bat- 
tles of the last twenty years is Mr. 
Bryan. 


Wilson’s “Revolutionary” 
Attitude Towards Of- 
fice-Seekers. 


UT the new Congress and the 
new cabinet do not account for 
the general feeling that a new 
era has dawned, tho they help. Mr. 
Wilson himself is the chief reason. 
Aside from his inaugural address, the 
way he has gone to work has been 
novel, to say the least. The day after 
he was sworn in, he issued a simple 


little statement that made old-timers 
sit up and say “gee whiz!” It was to 
the effect that he deemed it his duty to 
decline to see applicants for office in 
person unless he himself invited the 
interview! All such applicants were 
referred to his cabinet officials. Speak- 
ing of this, the Washington corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Evening Post 
said: “Woodrow Wilson to-day met 
head-on the traditional first great ob- 
stacle to the efficiency of a new Presi- 
dent, and walked through it as if it 
were not there. ... The thing is so 
simple as to be almost absurd, so revo- 
lutionary as to mark an era.” “The 
wonder is,” says the same paper edi- 
torially, “not so much that Wilson has 
adopted this simple plan, but, as with 
Columbus and the egg, that it was left 
for him to invent the scheme.” “We 
can imagine his terribly pestered prede- 
cessors,” says the Rochester Post Ex- 
press, “wondering how they never hap- 
pened to think of such a charmingly 
simple plan.” 


President Wilson’s Flabber- 
gasting Procedure. 


FTER thus flicking away this bug- 
bear of all new Presidents as if 
it were a mere speck of dust on 


*his coat-sleeve, Mr. Wilson proceeded 


to do other things in an entirely in- 
cidental way that made somebody or 
other gasp. He announced that no 
cabinet meeting would hereafter be 
called when there was nothing for it to 
do. This, says the Washington corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Times, may not 
seem very revolutionary to the coun- 
try at large, but in Washington it 
“seems to undermine the foundations 
of society.” The regular cabinet day 
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HE ONCE OCCUPIED CELL NO. 365 


His name is Josephus Daniels, he is a North 
Carolina editor and publisher, and he was once 
fined $20,000 for criticizing a federal judge. 
Refusing to pay, he was confined in a room in 
a hotel where he wrote editorials, calling the 
room “Cell 365,” until a higher judge remitted 
the fine. He is now secretary of the navy. 
Born in North Carolina nearly fifty-one years 
ago. 


has been such a fixed institution that 
“it seems to Washington folks like the 
first amendment to the Constitution in 
point of venerability.” Then the Presi- 
dent played another card or two in the 
same matter-of-fact way. He _ ex- 
pressed his desire that none of his 
cabinet officials should recognize any 
of his relatives as applicants for office. 
He notified Chairman Fitzgerald, of the 
House appropriations committee, that 
he would view with ayersion any ap- 
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propriation bill with a “rider” attached. 
(Three or four such bills were sent to 
Taft during the recent session of Con- 
gress and vetoed.) He invited the 
Vice-President to take part, whenever 
it is convenient for him to do so, in 
the cabinet deliberations. He an- 
nounced that hereafter all such de- 
liberations would be made public im- 
mediately after the meetings, except 
when there was a special reason why 








KNOWS MORE ABOUT 
UNDERWOOD 


Such, at least, is the impression many have 
who know William Cox Redfield, the new sec- 
retary of commerce. He is head of the Manu- 
facturers’ Export Association and of several 
large business and he says the 
advance in moral business ideals in recent 
years has been great. He is a congressman, 
a New Yorker, a club man, a fine speaker, 
and he is the oldest man in the Cabinet, being 
nearly fifty-four. 


TARIFF THAN 
DOES 


concerns, 


“ABSOLUTELY NEW TO WASHINGTON” 


Most of the new Cabinet members studied law. 


Only two have stuck to it. One of the 


two is Lindley M. Garrison, who leaves the vice-chancellorship of New Jersey to be secretary 


of war, 
bred in New Jersey, and is not yet fifty. 


He is not only new to Washington but to politics. 


He is a rector’s son, born and 


that should not be done. He informed 
the Saturday Evening Post's corre- 
spondent that he had it in mind to go 
to the President’s room in the Capitol 
every day when Congress is in session, 
to see the legislators and be seen by 
them—another proceeding that seems 
to Washington to be revolutionary. 
But what has perhaps flabbergasted 
old-timers still more than these events 
is the open-door policy pursued by 
President Wilson and all his cabinet. 
Says a staff correspondent of the N. Y. 
Times: “You walk into the White 
House and instead of having to send 
your card in as you did in the old days 
under Taft, you simply stroll into Mr. 
Tumulty’s room. Nobody will stop you 


if you want to walk into President 
Wilson’s room. 
wide open.” 


The whole place is 





HE FOUGHT AGAINST FREE SILVER IN 
THE CAMPAIGN OF 1896 

David F. Houston, LL.D., the new secretary 
of agriculture, is, like his chief, an educator. 
He has been Chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, President of the University of Texas, 
and President of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas. Born in North Carolina 
forty-seven years ago. 


“There Has Been a Change 
of Government.” 


ACTICS of this upsetting char- 

acter, coming on the heels of 

the inaugural address, and closely 
imitated by the members of the Cabinet 
in their own offices, have given a shock 
to the hungry and thirsty patriots who 
have been wandering in the political 
wilderness for sixteen years that has 
affected them like a temporary attack 
of aphasia. “There has been a change 
of government,” said Mr. Wilson in 
the opening sentence of his inaugural 
address. There seems to have been 
more than that. The whole game of 
politics seems to be changing as well, 
if Mr. Wilson -senses the situation 
aright, and the purpose of his address 











was to answer the question, What does 
this change mean? Journal after jour- 
nal has compared his address to Lin- 
coln’s immortal Gettysburg oration. 
Dean Rogers, of the Yale Law School, 
declares that it will take rank with 
Patrick Henry’s speech at Williams- 
burg, Wendell Phillips’s address at 
Faneuil Hall and Lincoln’s oration just 
mentioned. Republicans and Progress- 
ives alike seem deeply impressed by 
it. Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, one of 
the foremost leaders of the Progressive 
party, said in comment on the address 
that whatever doubt has existed here- 
tofore as to Mr. Wilson’s purposes 
should now give way to a feeling of 
confidence that he has taken office in 
order to establish human rights. “The 
start of the Wilson administration,” 
says the Chicago Evening Post, a Bull 
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“HE CARRIES THE DYNAMITE” 


That was said of Franklin K. Lane, when, 
as chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, he began an investigation of the South- 
ern Pacific some years ago. Tho a California 
Democrat, he was appointed to the Commission 
by President Roosevelt, made the chairman by 
President Taft, and now becomes President 
Wilson’s secretary of the interior. Born forty- 
nine years ago on Prince Edward’s Island. 


Moose paper, “seems too good to be 
true.” And the Cincinnati Times-Star, 
owned by Ex-President Taft’s brother, 
says: “If President Wilson holds to 
the ideals of government he outlined 
on Tuesday, and if he is even mod- 
erately successful in putting those 
ideals into effect, he will deserve what 
he asked for at the end of his inaugural 
address—the support not only of his 
partisan adherents but of ‘all patriotic 
and forward-looking men.’ We say 
this as a Republican newspaper, but 
fully aware that something more im- 
portant than a difference of opinion 
on the tariff has loomed up on the po- 
litical horizon these past few years.” 


THE INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


“Our Work Is a Work 
of Restoration.” 
HE inaugural thus 
thusiastically commended begins, 
as we have said, with an attempt 
to interpret the meaning of the politi- 
cal change that has over the 
country. No one, says the President, 
can mistake the purpose tor which the 
nation now seeks to use the Democratic 
party. It seeks to use it to interpret 


address en- 


come 
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HE WAS CHAIRMAN OF 
CAUCUS. 
Albert Sidney Burleson is the only man in 
the Cabinet (beside Redfield) who has been in 
Congress in the last eighteen years. He was 
there ten years in succession from Texas, where 
he was born and bred and educated. He is 
now postmaster-general and he says all Repub- 
licans can serve out their terms unless proved 
inefficient. He is not quite fifty, but his eye- 
teeth were cut some time ago. 


THE HOUSE 


OUR VERY 


This new department is filled by William 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America. 
eration of Labor do not like his appointment, because Gompers recommended it. He 


FIRST SECRETARY OF 
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HE WAS A “GOLD 
The new attorney-general, 
Reynolds, acted as special assistant for 
sham in trust 
anthracite coal companies. He is a Kentuckian 
by birth, a speaker 
man skilled in banking and business principles 


DEMOCRAT” 
Clark Me- 
Wicker 


and the 


James 


prosecuting the tobacco 


bachelor, a forceful and a 


His age is 


hity-one. 


a change in its own plans and point 
of view. We that 
our national “incomparably 
great in its aspects’ —the 
the industrial 


have come to 


life is 


see 


material 


sweep of its energy, 


genius of its individuals, the limitless 
f men. It is 
very great, also, in its moral force- 
the efforts to rectify wrong, alleviate 


enterprize of groups of 


suffering and hearten the weak. We 
have, moreover, built up a great sys- 
tem of government that has set liberty 
upon enduring foundations. But evil 


LABOR 


jauchop Wilson, who for nine years 
Those who do not like the 


was the 
Fed 


was born 


in Scotland fifty-one years ago, coming here when eight years old. 
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ALL BUT ONE STARTED LIFE IN SMALL COUNTRY TOWNS 
Five of the new Cabinet were born in the South, two on British soil, one in the Middle West, two in the East, but none in New England. 


Never before since Jackson’s day has New England been without a Cabinet representative. 


all are “progressives” and all but two inexperienced in federal administration. 


has come with the good. Inexcusable 
waste has ensued. “We have not hither- 
to stopped thoughtfully enough to count 
the human cost, the cost of lives 
snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and 
broken, the fearful physical and spir- 
itual cost to the men and women and 
children upon whom the dead weight 
and burden of it all has fallen pitilessly 
the years through. The groans and 
agony of it all had not yet reached 
our ears, the solemn moving under- 
tone of our life, coming up out of the 
mines and factories and out of every 
home where the struggle had its in- 
timate and familiar seat.” At last we 
see this evil that is mixed together 
with the good. Our duty now is “to 
cleanse, to reconsider, to restore, to 


correct the evil without impairing the 
good, to purify and humanize every 
process of our common life without 
weakening or _ sentimentalizing it.” 
We have made up our minds “to 
square every process of our national 
life again with the standards we so 
proudly set up at the beginning and 
have always carried at our hearts. 
Our work-is a work of restoration.” 


The Nation’s Sins of 
Omission. 
P TO this point, Mr. Wilson 
fails to be specific. His address 
is not an argument but an ap- 
peal. He proceeds at this point to give 
specifications, but he does so very 
briefly. He mentions, first, the tariff; 
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LET MEXICO LOOK 


AT THIS AND BE GOOD 


It was hard to tell which brought out the more applause, in the inaugural paradé, the 
West Point cadets (shown here making a turn in Pennsylvania Avenue), or the Naval Academy 


cadets. 


The whole procession was well managed and a peculiarly picturesque touch was given 


it by a score or more of Indian chiefs in all the glory ‘of buckskin, beads, and feathers. 


The oldest man in the above group is but fifty-three, 


second, the currency system, based 
upon antiquated conditions; third, an 
industrial system which “holds capital 
in leading strings” and exploits with- 
out conserving natural resources; 
fourth, a body of agricultural activi- 
ties not yet made efficient and scien- 
tific, nor afforded proper financial fa- 
cilities. “We have studied as perhaps 
no other nation has the most effective 
means of production, but we have not 
studied cost or economy as we should, 
either as organizers, as statesmen, or 
as individuals.” Nor have we safe- 
guarded the health of the nation, es- 
pecially that of its women and chil- 
dren, as we should. “The first duty 
of law is to keep sound the society it 
serves. Sanitary laws, pure food laws, 
and laws determining conditions of la- 
bor which individuals are powerless to 
determine for themselves are intimate 
parts of the very business of justice 
and legal efficiency.” In doing these 
things we must not neglect “the old- 
fashioned, never-to-be-neglected, funda- 
mental safeguarding of property and 
of individual right.” 


Not a Day of Triumph 

But a Day of Dedication. 
T IS inconceivable that we should 
| do all this as partisans, says the 
President, and he closes his ad- 
dress with an earnest appeal to Ameri- 
cans irrespective of their partisanship: 


“The nation has been deeply stirred, 
stirred by a solemn passion, stirred by 
the knowledge of wrong, of ideals lost, 
of government too often debauched and 
made an instrument of evil. The feelings 
with which we face this new age of right 
and opportunity sweep across our heart- 
strings like some air out of God’s own 
presence, where justice and mercy are 
reconciled and the judge and the brother 





PROGRESSIVES RESPOND TO WILSON’S 


are one. We know our task to be no mere 
task of politics, but a task which shall 
search us through and through, whether 
we be able to understand our time and 
the need of our people, whether we be in- 
deed their spokesmen and interpreters, 
whether we have the pure heart to com- 
prehend and the rectified will to choose 
our high course of action. 

“This is not a day of triumph; it is a 
day of dedication. Here muster, not the 
forces of party, but the forces of human- 
ity. Men’s hearts wait upon us; men’s 
lives hang in the balance; men’s hopes 
call upon us to say what we will do. Who 
shall live up to the treat trust? Who 
dares fail to try? I summon all honest 
men, all patriotic, all forward-looking 
men, to my side. God helping me, I will 
not fail them, if they will but counsel 
and sustain me!” 


What is the Matter 
With Baltimore? 


OR some mysterious reason, nearly 

all the adverse criticism of this 

address comes from Baltimore, 
where Mr. Wilson received his nomi- 
nation. Ex-Attorney-General Bona- 
parte, of that city, in an article in the 
Baltimore Sun, says of the inaugural 
address: “Seldom, if ever, has a simi- 
lar public act left things so nearly as 
they were before.” He finds it “a fine 
piece of English,” elevated in tone but 
lacking in inspiration, unobjectionable 
in its substance but telling us “abso- 
lutely nothing which we did not know 
before.” The N. Y. Herald published 
a number of interviews with Balti- 
moreans, all of whom speak disparag- 
ingly of the address. “A most ladylike 
performance” that “means absolutely 
nothing,” says one banker. “A com- 
bination of platitudes, bad rhetoric and 
redundancy,” says another banker. “It 
is in no sense a great composition and 
does not surpass in style the average 
inaugural address,’ says the professor 
of English at Johns Hopkins. These 
criticisms stand almost alone in a na- 
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IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


Hardly had Mr. Bryan 
desk as Secretary of St ‘e 
fronted with a delicate situation in Cuba, which 
he has handled apparently with complete suc- 
cess. For eighteen years he has been the popu- 
lar leader of the Democratic party, but has 
never achieved office since he left Congress in 
1895. The lady in the picture is Mrs. Bryan. 


AT LAST 
taken a seat at his 


when he was con- 


Not that 


tion-wide chorus of praise. 
the praise is unmixed with criticism; 
but in almost every case the praise is 
predominant, the criticism incidental. 


Colonel Harvey’s journal, Harper's 
Weekly, for instance, finds the address 
“fuller of cognizance than of commit- 
ment,” but suspects that the President 
is right in thus feeling his way. Colo- 
nel Watterson in the Louisville Courier 
Journal says that the address “should 
thrill the heart not alone of every true 
Democrat but of every true American.” 


TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE 


APPEAL 


209 


Progressives Respond 
to Wilson’s Appeal. 

ARIOUS papers find the address 

vague and indefinite. In this re- 

spect it has been a surprise to 
many and a disappointment to some. 
But the vagueness is as often as not 
commended as the part of wisdom at 
this time. The Chicago Evening Post 
thinks that the spiritual aspect of the 
address gains in power just because the 
author “again maintains his marvelous 
reticence” as to definite measures. It 
finds the inspiration of his words not 
less lofty than that of Lincoln's sec- 
ond inaugural, and, Bull-Mooser tho 
it is, predicts that all “honest, patriotic, 
forward-looking men” within the Pro- 
gressive ranks as well as without “will 
step forward to meet the appeal of the 
nation’s new leader.” The Chicago 
Tribune also notes the lack of definite 
recommendations for action, but finds 
in the address an utterance “singularly 
lofty in tone” and considers that, inas- 
much as it is not a to Con- 
gress, the President was probably wise 
and politic from the point of view of 
statesmanship in_ not the 
threshold of sound generalities until he 
has tested the conditions of 
action. Another of the organs of the 
Progressive Party, the Philadelphia 
North American, is deeply impressed 
by the address. It says: 


message 


crossing 


effective 


“Our opinion is that it will prove one 
of the greatest or one of the most futile 
inaugural addresses ever delivered in this 
country. At this time no one can deter- 
mine which. President Wilson’s state- 
ment, each word and phrase of which 
shows careful selection, contains every 
element that is needed to make it historic; 
and it contains nothing to save it from 
oblivion. Time alone will solve this 
paradox. A false or feeble record 
will make the smooth eloquence grotesque. 
Forceful, constructive statesmanship will 
carve each word imperishably in history.” 





The Chief Justice administered it, and, after taking it, Woodrow Wilson opened the Bible at random and kissed the ninety-first psalm to 


solemnize his promise to uphold the federal Constitution. 


Bryan and members of the Supreme Court. 


On either side of him may be discerned the ex-President, the new Vice-President, Mr. 





NIGHT-TIME ON 
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PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


On the evening after the inauguration, festoons of electric lights made the broad avenue 
look like a fairy city, but they could not drive away the gloomy thoughts of those who were 
deprived, by the new President’s wish, of the customary inaugural ball. 


“Words of Praise Fall 
Away Ashamed.” 


HEN we come to the inde- 
pendent and Democratic press 
we are apt to find a degree of 


enthusiasm that can express itself in 
superlatives only. The N. Y. Evening 
Post, for instance, begins its editorial 
as follows: “President Wilson’s in- 
augural address is one of those things 
from which words of praise fall away 
ashamed. The utterance is so much 
finer than any comment.” A detailed 
program, the Post thinks, would have 
been out of place. Instead, the Presi- 
dent lays bare his political policy: “He 
means to make himself the leader of 
the progressive movement. He intends 
to deprive the Progressive Party of 


any reason for separate and distinct 
existence, In other words, Wilson 
means to build up the Democratic 
Party by means of recruits from the 
Progressives.” Who, the same paper 
asks in conclusion, will set any limits 
to the quickening of the humane spirit 
which may be wrought by such a man 
in the Presidency? The Springfield Re- 
publican finds that the address, in its 
brevity and its form, is a return to the 
earlier days of our history. It says: 


“He emphasizes no definite outline of 
his policies, as his immediate predecessor 
did four years back; he seeks merely to 
interpret the solemn significance of the 
hour. The address is unusual in its 
literary perfection, recalling the beautiful, 
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MARCHING 





UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


One of the commissioners of the District of Columbia estimated that 500,000 spectators were 
out to see the woman suffrage parade, and when it started they walked over the ropes and 
crowded close to the paraders, some of the more exuberant trying to climb on the floats. 


yet simple, cadence of Lincoln’s finest 
prose in some of its passages. The noble 


elevation of thought and patriotic appeal, 
the transparent sincerity of the emotional 
undertone, the entire absence of partisan 
glorification, the deep sense of responsi- 
bility to the nation which distinguish the 
inaugural as a whole cannot fail to im- 
press the people most favorably.” 


Wilson’s Failure Will Be 


the Nation’s Disaster. 
OR is any note of alarm sounded 
N by the conservative press over 
the tone of the inaugural. Even 
the N. Y. Sun finds in it “much to at- 
tract and nothing to repulse,” and sees 
in it the “expression of the thoughts 
of a man already sobered by the sense 
of grave responsibilities assumed and 
profoundly stirred by the recognition 
of the possibilities now his.” The 
N. Y Times, while it thinks many will 
find the President’s picture of social 
and political conditions “perhaps over- 
drawn,” and fears he has “mistaken 
the exceptional for the general,” yet 
sees evidence that he is “not to be a 
disturbing President” and asserts that 
“no President of the United States in 
any utterance ever sounded a higher or 
clearer note of aspiration and of ideal- 
ism” The N. Y. World says the ad- 
dress marks the beginning of a political 
epoch. We are passing through the 
first radical process of political read- 
justment known since the Civil War 
“Who can say,” it asks, “whether 1912 
means a new birth of democracy or a 
new birth of despotism?. Who can say 
whether four years hence the country 
will stand by the principles upon which 
the Republic was founded, or whether 
it will take the first headlong plunge 
toward Socialism and autocracy ?” 


The South Comes to the 
Front Once More. 


NE other rather remarkable de- 

velopment in connection with 

the new administration should 
be noted, and that is the importance 
which the South acquires at Washing- 
ton and the freedom from excitement 
with which this fact is regarded else- 
where. Woodrow Wilson is Virginia- 
born. The Chief Justice who admin- 
istered the oath to him is a Louisianian. 
Three of the six members of the com- 
mittee of arrangements were Southern 
men. “In the majority of the Congress 
which enters upon its career,” says a 
Washington correspondent, “the South 
is mightily influential, if not dominat- 
ing; yet there is no sectional spirit.” 
Of the ten members of the new Cabinet, 
two were born in other countries. Of 
the eight born in this country, all but 
three are Southern-born. In addition, 
the speaker of the House is Kentucky- 
born, the chairman of the ways and 
means committee is an Alabaman, and 
most of the important committee chair- 
manships in Congress are in the hands 
of Southern Democrats. 
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VIRGINIA IS CERTAINLY “COMING BACK” 


The woman suffrage parade on Pennsylvania Avenue the day before the inauguration contained many interesting features, but certainly one of 
the most attractive was this troop of black-horse “cavalry” from the State of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, 


and Woodrow Wilson. 


What Has Become of the 
Bloody Shirt? 


OW altho this political resur- 
N gence of the South is freely 

noted in the Northern press, we 
have yet to see one paper that grows 
excited over it. On the contrary, some 
of them rejoice in the fact. The Chi- 
cago Evening Post, for instance, says: 
“‘We welcome the new emergence of the 
South into national affairs, however 
strong or weak it may prove to be. It 
is a good thing for all of us to have 
this great section of the country again 
stimulated by the responsibilities of 
government.” The N. Y. Press re- 
marks indifferently: “As a matter of 
fact, the time has passed when the 
American people care a snap of their 
fingers whether a man comes into offi- 
cial life from the South or any other 
part of the country, provided he is able 
to fill the job.” The absence of any 
New England man, the N. Y. World 
thinks, shows “less the waning relative 
importance of New England than the 
waxing tendency of all sections to lose 
their old identities as peculiar in politics 
or industry or social character.” The 
World adds: “It is more a ‘common’ 
country than it has ever been before. 
This is the greater, the more inspiring 
meaning of the Wilson Cabinet.” 


Woman Suffragists 
Parade Under 
Difficulties. 

HE crowd in Washington that 
witnessed the woman suffrage 
parade the day before the in- 
auguration was estimated to 
consist of half a million per- 

sons. To keep it in check, ropes had 
been stretched on each side of Penn- 
sylvania avenue and 575 policemen—a 
little more than one policeman for each 
thousand of spectators—had been sta- 
tioned along the line. Many of these 
were specials sworn in a few hours 
before, without uniforms, and distin- 


guished only by badges. When the 
parade of 5,000 women started and the 
bands began playing, the crowd calmly 
broke through the ropes, ignoring the 
police and crowding intoethe line of 
march. Before the parade had gone 
much more than a block it had to halt. 
From that on, the march was made 
down a narrow lane of crowding, 
struggling humanity, many persons 
good-naturedly jeering, some of them 
uttering indecent remarks, a few at- 
tempting even to climb on the floats, 
to chuck the women under the chin, 
to pinch their arms or to engage in 
other forms of more or less ribald 
sport characteristic of the hoodlum 
taking a day off. The women stuck to 
their posts, tho the parade was not fin- 
ished until after dusk, and then only 
with the aid of the boy scouts, a troop 
of cavalry called from Fort Myers, and 
some of the escorts of governors. 


The Suffrage Parade 
Overwhelmed by Its 
Own Success. 


HE parade itself, ac- 
T cording to all ac- 

counts, was “an as- 
tonishing demonstration.” 
Floats illustrated the prog- 
ress of the cause, and 
the standards of nearly 
every State in the Union 
dotted the long line of 
march. On the steps of 
the Treasury building, 
“one of the most im- 
pressively beautiful spec- 
tacles ever staged in this 
country,” according to the 
correspondent of the N. 
Y. Times, was enacted. 
This was an_ allegorical 
tableau designed and di- 
rected by Miss Hazel Mac- 
kaye (a sister of the poet, 
Percy Mackaye), indicat- 
ing the ideals of thewomen 


engaged in the parade—Columbia sum- 
moning to her aid Justice, Charity, 
Liberty, Peace and Hope. The parade 
itself, however, was shorn of many of 
its finest effects by the crush of the dis- 
orderly crowd, and the indignation of 
the women and their sympathizers over 
the inefficiency of the police seems to 
have swallowed up nearly all their 
sense of elation. A mass meeting was 
held to voice their protest, and a Senate 
investigation was instituted. To all ap- 
pearances, the parade was overwhelmed 
by its own popular success. The Chief 
of Police had tried to dissuade the 
women from holding the parade so 
near the time of the inauguration, say- 
ing that the riff-raff of many States 
was likely to be in Washington that 
day and the crowd would be a large 
and disorderly one. Apparently it was 
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—Rogers in N. Y. Herald 
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even larger and more disorderly than 
he expected. He had 200 more police- 
men on duty for the suffrage parade 
than for the inaugural parade the fol- 
lowing day. Yet in one case there was 
no disorder; in the other the rowdyism 
was, according to many, “a disgrace to 
the nation.” 


An “Anti’s” Interpreta- 
tion of the Suffrage 
Parade Riot. 


HE charge is made both by wom- 
T en and men, and is backed up by 

innumerable specifications, that 
many of the policemen themselves en- 
couraged the rowdies and made no 
attempt to keep them in check. “It 
was not for the swaggering men on 
the streets of Washington,” says the 
Nashville American indignantly, “to 
interdict these women any more than 
it is for them to regulate the action of 
any political party or faction, and 
when they engaged in the disgraceful 
act of interference they affronted the 
womanhood and trampled under foot 
the chivalric manhood of the country. 
They not only did this but they of- 
fended that decency in decorum and 
respect which should prevail in every 
civilized company.” But the “antis” 
find the cause of the disorder in the 
nature of the parade itself. Everett P. 
Wheeler, the well-known lawyer of 
New York, writing in the N. Y. Times 
a few days later, said that the teach- 
ings of the woman suffragists both in 
England and America are abhorrent to 
the great majority of the American 
people, and this was demonstrated in 
the disrespect shown for the paraders. 
He continues: 


“What, then, did we have in Washing- 
ton? A parade of women, some of them 
decently clad, but some df them, if we 
may believe the accounts, clad in a way 
in which no good father or mother would 
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wish his daughter to appear in public, ex- 
posing themselves to the gaze of the 
crowd which filled the streets of Wash- 
ington and which was nearly as numerous 
as the population of that city. In those 
circumstances it was physically impossible 
for ten times the police of Washington to 
keep the crowd in order. Men with self- 
restraint in such circumstances would, of 
course, abstain from violence and keep 
away. The spectacle to them was dis- 
gusting in the main. But all the more 
the crowd, who had not self-restraint, 
would go and express their disapproval in 
the way they did. All of which shows 
what we have been telling the suffragists 
for years, that their attempts to bring 
women into political warfare with men 
would break down the protecting barriers 
which courtesy and chivalry have thrown 
around women.” 


The Springfield Republican offers a 
different kind of consolation. It re- 
minds the women that in the past few 


‘weeks legislatures in New Jersey, New 


York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minne- 
sota and Missouri have been passing 
bills for the submission of woman suf- 
frage to popular vote. The cause, it 


thinks, is marching on, whether pa- 
raders are allowed to do so or not. 


A Federal Invasion of 
the Twilight Zone. 

RADUALLY the “twilight 

zone,’ of which Mr. Bryan 

and Mr. Roosevelt have told 

us, seems to be disappear- 

ing. The twilight zone, it 

will be remembered, is that series of 
interstate activities over which neither 
the state nor the federal government 
seems, at times, to have adequate juris- 
diction. But Congress and the Su- 
preme Court are, between them, nar- 
rowing the zone to a very thin strip. 
Last month, for instance, three days 
before President Taft’s term expired, 
Congress, by a vote of 246 to 85 in the 
lower house and 








63 to 21 in the up- 
per, passed over 
the  President’s 
veto a bill invad- 
ing this twilight 
zone—the Webb- 
Kenyon bill, “the 
most far - reach- 
ing piece of an- 
ti-liquor _legisla- 
tion,’ aS one 
writer terms it, 
“ever put before 
Congress.” A few 
days before, the 
Supreme Court 
handed down a 
decision in re- 
gard to the 
“white slave traf- 
fic’ which is 
called by some 
“the most ad- 








Joun Butt: “Stop, woman! 


I will be master of this house!’ 
—Hager in Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


vanced step yet 
taken in constru- 


ing the powers of the federal govern- 
ment over interstate commerce.” And 
a few days later the ninth annual Child- 
Labor Conference, in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, was again calling national atten- 
tion to another cause in behalf of 
which the federal government is being 
urged to invade the twilight zone. 


Anti-Saloon Forces Win 
a Fight in Congress. 


HE Webb-Kenyon liquor bill was 
the first and only bill passed over 
President Taft’s veto. His ob- 

jection to it, and that of Senators Root 
and Sutherland, was on constitutional 
grounds. The bill, which is now a 
law, is the result of half a century of 
agitation by the anti-saloon hosts. A 
bill framed for the same purpose was 
passed years ago and declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court. 
This Webb-Kenyon bill was drafted to 
avoid the objections then upheld by 
the court. The purpose was then and 
is now to make all intoxicating liquors 
that are transported from one state to 
another subject at once, upon entrance 
into the state, to its laws relating to the 
traffic in such liquors. The new federal 
law prohibits the transportation of such 
liquor, if it is “intended by any per- 
son interested therein to be received, 
possessed, sold, or in any manner used, 
either in the original package or other- 
wise, in violation of any law of such 
state, territory, or district of the 
United States.” Liquor shipped from 
a foreign country into a state for 
illegal use is also debarred. As no 
state prohibits—or ever has prohibited 
—the consumption of liquor, the resi- 
dent of a “dry” state may still order 
and receive liquor for his own personal 
use. But if there is evidence that the 
liquor is to be sold, the liquor may be 
seized by state officers and confiscated. 
In other words, the protection which 
the federal government has thrown 
over all interstate commerce in liquor 
as long as it was in the “original pack- 
age” is now removed. 


President Taft’s Veto 
of the Webb-Kenyon 
Bill. 


F COURSE the Supreme Court 
will have to decide on the con- 
stitutionality of the Webb-Ken- 

yon bill. The objection that Congress 
may not delegate its powers to the 
states, nor enlarge the powers granted 
to the state governments by the Con- 
stitution, does not seem to apply as 
obviously to this law as to previous 
bills that had the same purpose in 
view. The N. Y. Evening Post con- 
siders it “perfectly clear” that in the 
enactment of this law Congress does 
not in the least surrender its power; 
it simply exercizes it. The N. Y. 
Times takes a contrary view, pinning 
its faith, however, to an utterance of 
the Supreme Court that seems to apply 
only to use, not to sale. The utterance 
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is as follows (Vance vs. Vander- 
cook): “The right of persons in one 
State to ship into another State to a 
resident for his own use is derived 
from the Constitution of the United 
States, and does not rest on the grant 
of the State law.” The Times insists 
that state prohibition laws are all 
“hypocritical measures,” and that this 
“attempt to enlarge the vicious circle 
of enactment and contempt for law” is 
destined to defeat before the courts. 
President Taft held, in his veto, that 
if Congress may suspend the operation 
of the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution in the case of liquor, 
it may do so in the case of any other 
subject of commerce wherever the po- 
lice power of the state can be exer- 
cized to hinder and obstruct that com- 
merce. And he took strong ground 
against the habit of passing doubtful 
bills and throwing upon the Courts the 
burden of rendering them null and 
void. He said: 


“The custom of legislators and execu- 
tives having legislative function, to remit 
to the courts entire and ultimate responsi- 
bility as to the constitutionality of the 
measures which they take part in passing, 
is an abuse which tends to put the courts 
constantly in opposition to the legislature 
and executive, and, indeed, to the popular 
supporters of unconstitutional laws.” 


Is the Webb-Kenyon 
Law a “Joke”? 


HE judiciary committee of the 
T House of Representatives, how- 

ever, in its report on the Webb- 
Kenyon bill, upheld both its constitu- 
tionality and its desirability. “Surely,” 
said the committee, “there can be no 
objection to such a law. This Dill 
might well be styled a local option act 
to give the various States the power to 
control the liquor traffic as to them 
may seem best. It would remove the 
shackles of interstate commerce law 
from the action of the States and dis- 
continue the handicap under which 
they now labor, in enforcing their po- 
lice regulations, and leave them freer 
to break up the ‘blind tigers’ and ‘boot- 
leggers’ that infest many ‘dry’ States.” 
Harper's Weekly, however, insists that 
the law “is a joke” and “amounts to 
nothing.” But the liquor dealers do 
not, apparently, all see the matter as 
a joke. Before the brewers’ associa- 
tion of the state of New York a few 
weeks ago, President Schaefer referred 
to the Anti-Saloon League (which 
originated the Webb-Kenyon law) as 
a “well organized force, led by ag- 
gressive, experienced and_ untiring 
leaders,” and he advized a wide appeal 


by the brewers to all business men 
with whom they deal for aid to block 
the progress of this kind of legislation. 
The North American, of Philadelphia, 
holds the brewers and liquor dealers 
themselves responsible for this and 
similar hostile legislation. It says: 


WHITE SLAVERS AND 
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WHICH DOOR? 
—Robinson in N. Y. Tribune 


“The pouring of liquor into territory 
where the local laws say it shall not be 
sold has been carried on under the guize 
of interstate traffic and with the aid of 
the federal government. It is to stop 
this that the Kenyon bill is designed. The 
resentment which has grown out of this 
arrogant policy of the liquor traffic has 
done more than any other single force to 
confirm the deep-rooted opposition to the 
business. . . . Speaking to the liquor in- 
terests, we say that the more they fight 
the Kenyon bill, which represents the will 
of the people, the more it behooves them 
to cast about to find some other business 
for their children to follow. For as sure 
as light dispels darkness, the day is com- 
ing when the country will be awake to the 
truth that there is nothing in liquor dom- 
ination which Americans will tolerate if 
they hope to remain a nation of free men 
and women.” 


The White Slave 
Traffic Before the 
Supreme Court. 


IGHT on the probable attitude of 
-— Supreme Court to the Webb- 
Kenyon bill is thought to come 
from the decision on the white slave 
trafic to which we have already re- 
ferred. The Mann Act of 1910 made 
the transportation of a woman or girl 
in interstate commerce for immoral 
purposes a federal crime punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. This law was 
assailed as unconstitutional, on the 
ground that women are not articles of 
commerce and therefore the power of 
Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce can not apply. Therefore, it was 
argued, such a law is an invasion of 
the power of the states and the rights 
of the individual. The opinion of the 
Supreme Court sustaining the law is 
taken by lawyers as “conclusive evi- 
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dence,” according to the N. Y. Sun’s 
Washington correspondent, that the 
Webb-Kenyon law and other legisla- 
tion involving the powers of Congress 
under the interstate commerce clause, 
will be sustained. The Court’s opin- 
ion in the “white slave decision,” runs 
as follows: 


“It is said that it is the right and privi- 
lege of a person to move between the 
States, and that, such being the right, an- 
other cannot be made guilty of the crime 
of inducing or assisting or aiding in the 
exercize of it, and ‘that the motive or in- 
tention of the passenger, either before be- 
ginning the journey or during or after 
completing it, is not a matter of inter- 
state commerce. The contention con- 
founds things important to be distin- 
guished. It urges a right exercized in 
morality to sustain a right to be exer- 
cized in immorality. It is the same right 
which attacked the law of Congress which 
prohibits the carrying of obscene litera- 
ture and articles designed for indecent 
and immoral use from one State to an- 
other. It is the same right which was 
excluded as an element as affecting the 
constitutionality of the act for the sup- 
pression of lottery traffic through nation- 
al and interstate commerce. It is the 
right given for beneficial exercize which 
is attempted to be perverted to jus- 
tify baneful exercize, as in the instances 
stated. ... There is a domain which 
States can not reach and over which 
Congress alone has power, and if 
such power be exerted to control what 
the States can not, it is an argument for 
—not against—its legality. Its exertion 
does not encroach upon the jurisdiction 
of the States. The Pure Food and Drugs 
Act is a conspicuous example. In all in- 
stances where the right of Congress to 
legislate for such matters has been at- 
tacked, the clash of the national legisla- 
tion with the power of the State was 
urged and rejected.” 


This decision, the N. Y. Tribune 
considers “one of the most significant 
interpretations of the Constitution as 
a grant of national power adequate to 
developing national needs which has 
been made for many years.” 


The Social Evil in the 
American Army. 


HE importance of this decision of 
T the Supreme Court on the white 

slave traffic and of the federal 
cooperation which it makes possible in 
repressing that traffic is seen from the 
recent testimony of many federal and 
state officials. Samuel H. London, who 
has been investigating the subject for 
seven years for the Department of 
Justice at Washington, reports that 
there are 63,000 women in the coun- 
try who are supporting men on their 
earnings as  prostitutes—what are 
known as “white slaves.” Of these, 
26,000 are in New York City, which is 
the national center of the “trade.” 
More than 6,000 men are engaged in 
that traffic in this city. Mr. London 
does not appear to be carried away by 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH MEXICO? 
—Burnett in Los Angeles Tribune 


the zeal of a crusader. He talks in 
the most matter-of-fact way and dis- 
avows the belief that prostitution can 
ever be ended by legal enactments. 
But the commercialized vice, by which 
thousands of men are making their 
living to-day, can be stamped out, he 
asserts, “without difficulty.” The way 
in which the evil ramifies and becomes 
a menace in other than ethical ways 
is seen by the following statement in 
the latest annual report of the secre- 
tary of war. “The high percentage of 
venereal disease,’ says Secretary Stim- 
son, “continues to be the reproach of 
the American army, and the daily 
average number of those sick from that 
cause during the past calendar year 
was larger than the daily average num- 
ber of those sick from all other of the 
more important diseases combined.” 
The figures as given by the surgeon 
general for different armies emphasize 
this statement. The percentage of 
venereal diseases are: in the British 
army, 7.6; in Austria-Hungary, 5.4; in 
Prussia, 1.9; in the United States, 19.7. 


A Wide-spread Awaken- 
ing on the Social Evil. 
HE reason for this appalling situ- 
T ation in our army lies, in the 
judgment of Secretary Stimson, 
in the general indifference of the na- 
tion to the social vice. He says: 


“T believe that the ultimate causes which 
make the record of our army in this re- 
spect shameful beyond that of the army 
of any other civilized nation are inherent 
in our own shortcomings as a nation in 
dealing with this matter. So long as in 
our civil communities, and particularly 
our larger cities, we continue to close our 
eyes to the magnitude and extent of the 
evil and refrain from attacking it with 
all of the weapons which modern scien- 
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tific knowledge places in 
our hands, it cannot but be 
expected that the younger 
men in our army, leading 
the abnormal life of the 
soldier, will show the 
effect of the evil to a 
marked degree.” 


Since that was writ- 
ten, evidence has ap- 
peared of a wide-spread 
awakening on the sub- 
ject. The Senatorial 
Vice Commission of Illi- 
nois has taken up the 
matter in  correspond- 
ence with other States 
and a concerted move- 
ment is under way in 
consequence, participat- 
ed in by many States. 
The Chicago commis- 
sion lays stress upon 
a minimum wage for 
women as a_ means 
of strengthening them 
against temptation. The 
plan followed in Pitts- 
burg, Cleveland and other places where 
marked improvement has taken place in 
late years, is what is called “elimina- 
tion,”—that is removing from houses of 
ill-fame all auxiliary attractions, such 
as liquor, music and dancing. In Pitts- 
burg, in seven months’ time, this policy 
reduced the number of such houses 
from 247 to 97. “Were we able to care 
for every girl,” says Rabbi Coffee, of 
the Pittsburg Morals Efficiency Com- 
mission, “the Commission would un- 
doubtedly close every house to-mor- 
row.” But the reformation of these 
girls in any other way than by mar- 
riage is a disappointing work. Not 
more than two per cent. of them, it is 
said, reform permanently. But “para- 
doxical as it may seem,” says the rabbi, 
“girls from this life are said to make 
virtuous wives.” 





“Active Intervention” 
in Mexico. 

VENTS in Mexico are forcing 

us into an undesirable famil- 

iarity with an ugly word— 

the word intervention. It 

sounds like a cautious and 
diplomatic word, and it has only one 
of the three letters that spell the word 
war. But for all practical purposes 
the two words, so far as Mexico 
is concerned, are generally regarded 
as synonyms. “Intervention,” says 
Frederick R. Coudert, an expert in in- 
ternational law, “would mean war,” 
and in the discussion which the press 
of the whole country have been carry- 
ing on for the last few weeks, that is 
the accepted meaning of the word. 
Speculation is rife as to how many 
American soldiers would be needed in 
case of “intervention,” how much time 
would be required to bring it to a 
close, how much blood would have to 


be spilt and how many millions would 
have to be expended. There are no 
American journals that are demanding 
war. “Active intervention” is the 
phraze. 


Mexico’s Fear of 
Secession. 


WO events are chiefly responsible 
TT for the serious consideration of 

intervention in Mexico by the 
United States. One is the killing of 
Madero and Suarez, under circum- 
stances strongly suggestive of assas- 
sination. The other is the apparent 
failure of the new provisional govern- 
ment to secure such acceptance as jus- 
tifies hope for a speedy reign of peace. 
The talk of secession on the part of 
several of the States on Mexico’s 
northern boundary has seemed to be- 
come more open and direct since Ma- 
dero’s death. “It is an open secret,” 
remarks the Charleston News and 
Courier, “that the State of Chihuahua 
desires to become part of the United 
States, and many of the outrages 
against Texas are undoubtedly inspired 
by the determination of certain Mex- 
icans to force this country to act.” 
Chihuahua has been virtually in seces- 
sion for about a year. In the state of 
Sonora there is general revolt, and for- 
mal secession has been openly discussed 
in its legislature during the past month, 
the forces being nearly evenly divided 
on the question, according to the El 
Paso correspondent of the N. Y. Her- 
ald. In Coahuila and Tamaulipas there 
is said to be a movement of a similar 
kind. “The plan,” remarks the Hart- 
ford Times, “which was formed long 
ago, obviously contemplates a repeti- 
tion of the proceedings by which Texas 
was torn from Mexico prior to the war 
between the United States and Mexico 
which began in 1846.” On March Io 
and II, two members of the Chamber 
of Deputies, in Mexico City, openly 
charged that Colonel Roosevelt has 
promised to divide the Mexican re- 
public into several small republics, 
thus leaving the nation at the mercy 
of the United States. The prepos- 
terous charge was accepted by many, 
and public manifestations of anti- 
American feeling followed in conse- 
quence. 


Mexico Being Given 
Her Last Trial. 


N THE subject of American in- 
O) tervention the press of America 

is almost unanimous on two 
points: (1) that it would be a costly 
misfortune for us; (2) that we may, 
nevertheless, have to come to it. The 
Hearst papers have been almost alone 
in demanding active intervention for 
weeks back, and, justly or unjustly, 
their demand has been discounted be- 
cause of the well-known fact that the 
Hearst estate has large investments in 
mining property in Mexico. Thus the 
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N. Y. American comments in a disgust- 
ed tone that “at every stage of the 
trouble we have started soldiers toward 
Mexico—and pulled them up sharply at 
the border.” The Detroit News calls 
attention to the fact that for three years 
now Mexico has been in upheaval, and 
that public opinion in this country is 
“now drawing significantly near the 
conclusion that Mexico is being given 
her last trial,’ and that if she fails 
again, our government must step in and 
compel peace, in accordance with the 
“obligations laid upon us by the Monroe 
Doctrine.” The N. Y. Press (Munsey’s 
paper) declares that the slaughter in 
Mexico has done more than to brand 
anarchy into that country: “It has made 
the United States Government, in the 
eyes of the world, chargeable with the 
particular infamy and the general rec- 
ord of violence and crime beyond our 
southern border.” We should have 
been firm in our warnings or we should 
have refrained from the exercize of 
any influence at all, the Press thinks. 


Ethics of the Dark Ages 
in Mexico. 


OPES for peace in Mexico, ex- 
cept through outside assistance, 
seem to the Baltimore American, 


goes so far as to say that the secession 
movement in the northern states “can- 
not be regarded with unmixed disap- 
proval in this country.”. The Houston 
(Texas) Post is not ready to approve 
intervention; but it calls for ‘“media- 
tion” by this country, and declares if 
that fails “intervention will be inevi- 
table,” for “the world is not going to 
tolerate much longer the conditions 
there,” nor should our own people resi- 
dent near the border be subjected any 
longer to “the incursions of Mexican 
bandits and cattle thieves.” The Phil- 
adelphia North American feels that not 
only Mexico but the United States has 
been disgraced by the recent events. 
It says: “No one can foresee what the 
future holds for Mexico, nor how far 
events may drive this government be- 
fore order has been created from the 
chaos beyond our southern border. 
But every patriotic American must feel 
that the record up to this time furnishes 
for our history a dark and humiliating 
chapter.” “Diplomatic notes to such a 
people as the Mexicans,” says the N. Y. 
Herald, “are jokes.” It adds: “Sav- 
agery! Butchery! Ethics of the Dark 
Ages! It is almost inconceivable that 
these things should be just across the 
line from a country where many are 
complaining of ‘inadequacy’ of popular 
government.” 


America as a “Savage, 
Hulking Menace.” 


UT many strenuous protests are to 
be heard against any steps by this 


country that are likely to involve 


us in hostilities. To say that the killing 


of Madero, even if it 
proves to have been mid- 
night assassination, de- 
mands intervention from 
the United States, is, to 
the N. Y. Evening Post, 
“the pitch of unreason.” 
The Mexican nation as a 
whole “must not be con- 
founded with the mili- 
tary adventurers who 
may temporarily get their 
clutch on her throat.” 
The Chicago Tribune de- 
plores the effect even the 
talk of intervention has 
upon other Latin-Ameri- 
can nations. It says: 
“Every time the United 
States is put in the posi- 
tion of interfering in the 
domestic affairs of an- 
other American country 
for the benefit of its citi- 
zens there resident with 
a sort of insolent indiffer- 
ence to the interests of 
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the natives, it hoists itself 
upon the horizon of the 
Latin countries as a sav- 
age, hulking menace to 
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THE MEXICANS WHO MADE THEIR COUNTRY’S 
HISTORY SO SANGUINARY 


Felix Diaz shows that there are new laws of war, while 


‘ their independence.” The Manuel Mondragon, at the left, shows by his attitude how in- 
a conservative paper, unfounded and ite Brooklyn Eagle admits domitable is the spirit that made him the Macchiavelli of the 

h “6 conspiracy subtly hatched in Cuba and executed in Mexico. 
that we “cannot let those The blackboard shows their plan of bombardments. 


fires blaze indefinitely,” 

but “intervention merely for the 
sake of punishing one small set of 
Mexicans for murdering another small 
set would be a stretching of our priv- 
ileges as Mexico’s biggest neighbor 
which could not be justified under any 
reasonable construction of international 
law or usage. We must wait and 
watch.” “Intervention,” says the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch, “whether for conquest 
or mere control, would be utter fa- 
tuity.” The N. Y. Tribune calls atten- 
tion to the fact that European powers 
did not intervene in Bulgaria when 
Stambuloff was murdered, nor in Ser- 
via when the royal family was brutally 
exterminated, nor in France when a 
revolutionary government murdered 
Archbishop Darboy. “Monstrous as the 
act in Mexico was, it was, after all, 
purely domestic.” 


Watterson Calls for 

Repudiation of the 

Monroe Doctrine. 
N INTERESTING development 
Av the Mexican situation is the 
call that comes, not exactly in 
tones of thunder, but still in audible 
tones, for the repudiation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Henry Watterson’s 
paper, the Louisville Courier Journal, 
is the one to take that aurochs squarely 

by the horns. Listen: 


“Let Congress pass a joint resolution 
authorizing the President to invite Great 
Britain, Germany and France to join us 
in occupying Mexico until a stable gov- 
ernment has been established. That would 


be frankly to renounce, now and for the 
future, the Monroe Doctrine, to relieve 
ourselves of the burdens and perils which 
that doctrine will impoze, and at the 
same time meet the requirements of the 
immediate dangerous situation in Mexico, 
which otherwise we must meet alone. 
For we can rest assured that if we cling 
to the Monroe Doctrine we must inter- 
vene in Mexico sooner or later, for Mex- 
ico is not, and may never be, equal to 
self-government.” 


Monroe Doctrine Blamed 
for Mexico’s Distress. 

( that the WATTERSON holds 
that the Monroe Doctrine is 
antiquated, the conditions that 

once gave it vitality have passed away, 
it has been expanded in a danger- 
ous way that would astonish its 
original sponsors, and its only service 
to-day is to Europe as a means by 
which it contrives to have us pull 
its chestnuts out of the fire. Inter- 
vention in Mexico, says the Colonel, 
means war, an army of occupation 
continued indefinitely, and, perhaps, the 
overthrow of our own liberties. But 
in any event, Mexico apart, “we should 
relegate the Monroe Doctrine to the 
lumber-room of things that were.” 
The Florida Times-Union takes the 
same attitude and thinks all the present 
trouble in Mexico comes from our 
foolish assertion of that Doctrine in the 
days of Maximilian. If we had not 
driven France away, the present an- 
archic conditions would never have de- 
veloped. 
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AN EMBATTLED SKY LINE IN 
MEXICAN CAPITAL 

The forces of Felix Diaz, when first repulsed 

at the national palace, retreated to the police 

station off the grand square, but the rain of 

shells from Madero’s artillery drove them to the 


shelter of the arsenal, whence they could not be 
dislodged. 


THE 


‘ 
Seeking to Penetrate the 
Mysteries of Mexico. 
F Victoriano Huerta and Felix Diaz 
| did not between them lay the plot 
which brought the rule of Fran- 
cisco Madero to its sanguinary close 
in the streets of Mexico, newspapers 
here and abroad will much mislead the 
future historian. Never was. press 
comment upon an event of world-wide 
importance so sinister in its sugges- 


tion. Mexico at this moment, assert 
the Paris Temps and the London 
Times, is ruled by murderers. To the 


best informed dailies the narrative of 
that shooting affray near the peniten- 
tiary to which Madero was borne from 
the presidential palace to his doom is 
very cheap and unconvincing melo- 
drama. Huerta and Diaz are insult- 
ing the intelligence of mankind with 
their preposterous romance of the five 
cloaked figures in the Calles de la 
Honeda. The deposed and defeated 
Madero had been locked up on the 
fatal night in a small breakfast-room 
downstairs. Huerta had assumied the 
chief magistracy after a fistic encoun- 
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ter between one of his aides and. the 
fallen president. The commander of 
the capital garrison was ordered by 
telephone at Huerta’s behest to trans- 
fer the prisoner of state to the peni- 
tentiary at once. A certain Major 
Francisco Cardenas arrived at the pal- 
ace with a company of rural guards 
—the force under Huerta’s direct con- 
trol. The major did not know the 
destination of the prisoner. He took it 
for granted that the chauffeur had his 


orders. Madero himself was equally 
ignorant. “Where are you taking me?” 
he asked. He was not informed. With 


the former vice-president he was thrust 
into the car and the fatal ride began. 
There were two automobiles and a 
score of mounted men. 


Tragic End of Madero 
on His Last Ride. 


ADERO might have escaped his 
M tragic death had he been taken 

to the penitentiary by way of 
the Calles del Reloj and Lecumberri. 
A scheme for his rescue had been 
hatched, we are invited officially to be- 
lieve, by his wife and sisters. These 
ladies, who have command of much 
money, hired a band of Madero’s sup- 
porters in the army to intercept just 
such a trip as the doomed man made. 
At the last moment, the escort, sus- 
pecting an ambush, went by a route 
different from that outlined for them. 
Even so, a group in cloaks, lying at a 
corner near the railway crossing, rose 
suddenly and fired point blank. <A 
chauffeur, becoming alarmed, tried to 
stop his car. Major Cardenas, who 
answered the unsuspected volley with 
his revolver, soon had the automobile 
in full flight. As the machines neared 
the penitentiary, another band rose 
seemingly from the ground and fired a 
volley. One of the tires was pierced. 


Madero, who seems to have anticipated 


Mexico: Viva What’s-His-Name! Till day 
after to-morrow! 


—Robinson in N. Y. Tribune 









his own rescue, stood up and spoke 
some words. He was seized by two of 
his captors, who kept him from leap- 
ing into the street as the motor car sped 
around the wall of the penitentiary. 
In the end, Madero effected a leap and 
was dashing towards his rescuers when 
a bullet ended his career. 


Diaz and Huerta in Com- 
bination Against Madero. 


NE must go back as far as last 

January and lay the scene in 

Cuba before the facts leading up 
to the assassination of Madero can be 
grasped. The surviving members of 
the Madero clan, contradicting Huerta 
and Diaz on every point, have their 
own version of the mysteries of Mex- 
ico. The conspiracy against Madero 
was hatched in Havana during the win- 
ter. That veteran of many a guerilla 
field, General Manuel Mondragon, and 
the capable artillery officer, Gregorio 
Ruiz, held a conference with Cecilio 
Ocan, a supporter of the Diaz govern- 
ment. These three had sounded army 
officers of high rank for many weeks. 
Disaffection had spread partly on ac- 
count of the neglect of the defences 
under Madero and partly because his 
administration had alienated powerful 
clans like the Trevinos. It was re- 
solved that Madero must go. General 
Bernardo Reyes was to be made presi- 
dent. The Madero program calling for 
the distribution of great landed estates 
among the peons and for the abolition 
of enforced labor must give way to the 
Diaz era of concessions upheld by the 
military. This is the gist of what 
European newspaper correspondents 
gather from Maderists abroad. The 
late president knew nothing of the con- 
spiracy until old General Reyes was 
let out of prison. 


How Huerta Was Dragged 
Into the Mexican Plot. 


UERTA, who was destined to 
H become ruler of Mexico after 

Madero’s death, did not join the 
conspiracy until the presidential palace 
was actually under bombardment. He 
supported the constitutional executive, 
as Madero always styled himself, until 
a list of the proscribed was shown him 
in the suburbs. His own name was on 
it. The list, one authority informs the 
London Chronicle, was forged. Ma- 
dero, we are assured by his family, 
speaking through interviews that seem 
authentic, never inflicted a death pen- 
alty. He spared Diaz when the head 
of the Felicistas was in his power. He 
even refused to sign a death warrant 
for old Reyes. It was alien to the na- 
ture of Madero to draw up the alleged 
list of thirty military magnates marked 
for slaughter. Nevertheless, Huerta, 
whom Madero put at the head of the 
palace guard at the height of the bom- 
bardment, believed the story told him. 
He had been ordered to arrest Mon- 
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dragon, Ruiz and Ocon. They were 
his comrades in arms. One of them 
had saved his life in Yucatan years be- 
fore. There is a suggestion in state- 
ments attributed to Maderistas that 
Huerta was in the plot from the be- 
ginning. Those who understand his 
somewhat indiscreet character scout 
that idea. 


The Mexican Cadets 
Begin the Revolution. 


ADERO was to have been kept 
M in ignorance of everything un- 

til Reyes appeared at the door 
of the palace with the whole army 
on his side. There was a slip of the 
tongue on someone’s part, Madero took 
warning, and the agents of Diaz had 
either to act at once or flee the coun- 
try. Mondragon roused the garrison 
at Tacubaya in the night, the com- 
mander in that suburb being involved 
as deep as any. The march on the pal- 
ace began. Madero had gone to the 
castle at Chapultepec serene in the con- 
viction that the conspiracy was now 
nipped in the bud. He made the mis- 
take of trusting Victoriano Huerta, ac- 
cording to versions of these events sup- 
plied to Paris dailies by the Maderos. 
Huerta was at the late president’s side 
when that hapless man, hearing reports 
of riot in town, resolved to proceed 
from Chapultepec Castle to the national 
palace. He was waiting for Reyes 
when that veteran summoned him at the 
portal of the palace to surrender. 


Reyes drops dead 
at the first fire. 


CURIOUS throng outside 
A tiouznt the old man would be 

admitted peacefully to take pos- 
session of the executive power. The 
populace had been led to believe, we 
tread in The Mexican Herald, that 
all the forces in Mexico were under 
one banner, that all were supporters 
of the generals who but a short time 
before had been released from prison 
by the cadets from Tlalpam. With the 
command of “fire” all was changed. 
The line of cavalry crumbled to earth, 
bystanders who had gathered to wit- 
ness what they thought would be a 
bloodless coup d’état fell before the hail 
of bullets. Reyes dropped dead, his 
aged form prone on the asphalt of the 
square and his white beard crimsoned. 
This carnage was needless. The chief 
of the garrison in the palace, who by 
mere accident was in command when 
the Felicistas arrived there, had not 
been let into the plans of the conspir- 
ators. Otherwise Madero would have 
had no support whatever. 


Felix Diaz a Candidate 
for the Mexican Presi- 
dency. 


EXICO is to hold a presiden- 
tial election before the summer 
ends, if present plans do not 
miscarry. Felix Diaz was, at last ac- 


counts, the hero of the hour, Huerta 
holding office, apparently, as in some 
sort his deputy. The relations of these 
men have become strained in the past 
few weeks, according to some de- 
spatches. - Huerta is inclined to pro- 
long the period of pacification to an 
extent that threatens the plans of Diaz 
with disaster. The latter enjoys for 
the moment what the French call “a 
good press.” The native dailies forced 
to suspend by the roar of artillery 
emerge one by one as supporters of 
the administration that reared itself 
upon the wreck of Maderism. That 
staunch supporter of the deposed pres- 
ident, the Nueva Era, had its office 
burned ‘to the ground while a mob 
looked on with cheers. E/ Pais, emerg- 
ing after its brief suspension, lauds 
Huerta as prudent and sagacious. “If 
this new government comes to grief,’ 
it remarks, “we shall have sorrowfully 
to declare that our future is chaos or 
the hated Yankee intervention.” A plea 
to all elements to support the admin- 
istration is made by The Mexican Her- 
ald, which deems the prime essential 
just now to be orderly government. 


Mexico’s Farewell 
to Liberalism. 


UROPE is well-nigh unanimous in 
E the opinion that Madero fell be- 

cause he aimed at democracy. He 
was ahead of his country politically, in 
the opinion of the Paris Temps. Ger- 
man dailies see fresh evidence in the 
episodes at Mexico City of the sound- 
ness of the view that the United States 
must act as policeman of the western 
hemisphere or let Europe play that part. 
The additional inference that Mexico 
is in nq sense a civilized nation, that 
she should receive from the United 
States the treatment Morocco gets 
from France, is universally drawn in 
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WALKING THE FLOOR WITH IT 
—Macauley in N. Y. World 





Photo by Brown Bros 
THE MEXICAN WHO HAS HAD GREAT- 
NESS THRUST UPON HIM 
Victoriano Huerta is described by those who 
know him as simple, stern and silent. He was 
made provisional president because he was sup- 
posed to have the characteristics of a child in 
political affairs; but he evinces unexpectedly the 
traits of a man of blood and iron. 


foreign dailies, in the London Times 
conspicuously : 


“Unless and until the new government 
can prove to the hilt the not very plau- 
sible story which they have published, 
foreign observers will remain of the 
opinion that the ‘removal’ of the two 
Maderos and of Suarez is but a fresh 
proof that the innate ferocity of Mex- 
ican politicians and military adventurers 
remains untamed. The outburst of ele- 
mental passions which the last fortnight 
has witnessed is a useful reminder that 
the most wonderful material progress is 
quite compatible with savagery and moral 
depravity. Since Diaz began to reign, 
thirty-five years ago, Mexico has built 
railways and ports and factories at a 
prodigious rate. She has splendid build- 
ings, great fortunes, all the equipments 
and all the luxuries of civilization. Her 
speakers and writers can‘use the jargon 
of democratic liberty with an exuberant 
rhetoric unsurpassed in other lands. Pres- 
ident Diaz himself employed it as a mas- 
ter, at a time when no man’s life or lib- 
erty would have been safe against his 
enmity. But so soon as a season of trial 
comes the mask drops off in a moment. 
The modern Mexican politicians show 
themselves to be the worthy descendants 
of the men who intrigued and fought, and 
robbed and murdered, and gorged them- 
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selves with plunder, public and private, 
under scores of governments and forms 
of government, for three-quarters of the 
nineteenth century. The most for which 
the unhappy country can hope is the res- 
toration of a rule not worse than that of 
Diaz. With all its defects and all its 
crimes, it was at least better than the per- 
petual civil war which seems to be the 
only alternative to it.” 


Yuan-Shi-Kai Threat- 
ened by a Manchu 
Restoration. 

UMILIATING as it must be 

to Yuan-Shi-Kai to have to 

face the fact, the Chinese 

people have repudiated him 

at the polls. That is the 
interpretation placed upon the election 
throughout the eighteen provinces 
which has just brought the president 
of the “republic” face to face with a 
hostile parliament. Yuan’s best friends 
in the British press, including even the 
London Telegraph, lament the inad- 
equacy of his statesmanship in the 
growing crisis. The suicide of the 
Empress Dowager Lun Yu the other 
day has by no means, apparently, 
thwarted intrigue for a Manchu resto- 
ration. Her Majesty is said to have 
destroyed herself by swallowing gold 
leaf, the traditional dynastic mode of 
obeying the great spirits which beckon 
Chinese royalties to the eternal abodes. 
The energetic and capable Prince Kung 
becomes now the hope of the imperial- 
ists. He has already assumed com- 
mand of the dynastic guards, say the 
month’s despatches. This force num- 
bers eighteen thousand, all more or less 
Manchu, well disciplined and regularly 
paid out of the treasure of the princely 
house. Theoretically, we read in the 
Paris Figaro, the Emperor has gone 
into retirement only as an act of gra- 
cious condescension so that the nation 
may rule itself. His Majesty is but a 
boy, as all the world knows. Yuan- 
Shi-Kai is determined that Prince 
Kung shall not become the depozed 
Emperor’s guardian. There is a theory, 
however, that Prince Kung is a match 
for Yuan in diplomacy. He is affirmed 
to have the support of a clique in St. 
Petersburg. The dynastic plan just 
now is to have the session of the newly 
elected parliament end in disorder. 
That would prove how much China 
still needs the Manchu. 


The Coming Contest in 
China’s New Parlia- 
ment. 


S SOON as China’s new parlia- 
ment has organized itself—the 
first session begins in a fortnight 

—the leaders of the radical South .will 
strive to expel Yuan-Shi-Kai from 
power. They detest him, according to 
the Matin (Paris), as the agent of a 
centralized bureaucracy which has al- 
ready lost Tibet, Mongolia and north- 
ern Manchuria. The Tung-Meng- 
Hui, as this opposition is styled, repu- 
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diates Yuan’s principle that the eight- 
een provinces are but administrative 
expressions. They are really inde- 
pendent states in a federation. Yuan's 
other idea—that the cabinet is a col- 
lection of officials subject to the presi- 
dent’s order—is no less unpalatable to 
the radicals. They aim at. a respon- 
sible ministry upon the British model. 
Yuan, on his side, clings to his policy 
of centralization. The result, accord- 
ing to one well-informed observer, 
writing in the Paris paper, must be “a 
conflict shaking Peking to its founda- 
tions.” If necessary, the opposition 
will use the dynasty, which is only “in 
abeyance.” For the time being, the 
boy emperor holds the winter palace in 
the forbidden city. He dwells in soli- 
tary grandeur, “a dull, listless child,” 
playing ceaselessly in the halls once 
trod by the feet of his ancestor, Kubla 
Khan. 


Will the Chinese Im- 
peach Yuan-Shi-Kai? 

F ALL the charges against 
() Yuan-Shi-Kai to be taken up by 

the new Chinese parliament this 
month, that involving the alleged sale of 
the republic to the foreign bankers seems 
likeliest to cause his fall. How far the 
loan agreement with the “six-power 
group’—which the Manchester Guar- 
dian calls the greatest of Chinese 
puzzles—has_ sacrificed the national 
freedom is the point at issue. The full 
terms of this famous pact have still to 
be made known. China is certainly not 
free to spend the money at her own 
discretion. It is to be applied, we read 
in the British daily, to discharge the 
republic’s liabilities, to redeem provin- 
cial loans, to make good the deficits of 
the revolution, and to reorganize what 
is called “the salt administration.” The 
terms, according to the native press in- 
spired by the radical southern leaders, 
deprive the people’s representatives of 
their power to tax. They surrender the 
local government of the country to ad- 
ministrators imported from Germany 
and Denmark. They give Russia and 
Japan between them the right to en- 
force an alien system of imposts by 
despatching troops to treaty ports. In 
a word, the Chinese loan places the re- 
public under a foreign protectorate. 





China’s Fear that She is 
Mortgaged to Russia. 


RIENDS of Yuan-Shi-Kai, among 
F whom the London Times takes 

first place, suspect that he has 
been tricked by Russia. Russian ag- 
gression in the far East is affirmed in 
the careful British daily to be “striding 
forward from Mongolia and Tibet to 
further raids on Chinese dominions.” 
The correspondence on the subject be- 
tween St. Petersburg and London is 
so delicate that France, dreading the 
prospect of a breach in the triple “en- 
tente,” felt justified in stepping diplo- 
matically between her pair of powerful 








friends. The immediate provocation 
was a sharp note to Yuan-Shi-Kai 
from the Russian envoy at Peking to 
the effect that if certain grievances 
were not at once redressed “Russia will 
be compelled to take the law into her 
own hands.” Such were the first fruits 
of the Chinese President’s acquiescence 
in Russia’s conditions with reference 
to the six-power loan. St. Petersburg 
fought that loan because it might be 
expended upon military preparations. 
When Yuan gave up the military prep- 
arations, Russia urged the fact as a 
reason for sending her own troops into 
the republic. The imbecility of Yuan 
in bringing on such a deadlock may cost 
him dear when the Chinese parliament 
comes to grips with the aged statesman. 


Russia and France in a 
Plot Against China. 


HE part played by St. Petersburg 

diplomacy at Peking and the sup- 

port given that diplomacy by of- 
ficial Paris tend more and more to dis- 
integrate and weaken Yuan-Shi-Kai. 
These allegations are made by the Lon- 
don Outlook, organ of the jingo in 
British world politics. They are sup- 
ported by the anti-ministerial London 
Telegraph. Despatches to the London 
Times are to the same effect. The ex- 
planation is found in the eagerness of 
the Asquith ministry to cement the 
“triple entente.” Great Britain is sur- 
rendering influence in the far East for 
the sake of French support in Europe. 
That notion is not altogether extrava- 
gant to the Manchester Guardian, al- 
ways liberal, altho the ministerial Lon- 
don News scouts these inferences. 
Great Britain is pursuing a suicidal 
course at Peking, insists the Lon- 
don Telegraph nevertheless, “through 
French and Russian representatives, 
and China is menaced with ruin for 
base political reasons.” In this train 
of events we have the secret of all the 
embarrassments of Yuan-Shi-Kai. Rus- 
sia is staging the last scene, it is hinted. 
The Chinese republic is to disappear 
at the right time in an orgy of discord 
and parliamentary chaos, while the boy 
emperor emerges as ruler under Rus- 
sian tutelage. 


China Not to Be 
Allowed to Rule 
Herself. 


HINA, as a republic, has sur- 

rendered a right to local seif- 

government which, as an em- 
pire, she never gave up to a foreign 
devil. That is to be the grand fact into 
which the new parliament now gather- 
ing at Peking will look, fears the Man- 
chester Guardian. Here we have the 
factor in the long and tortuous negotia- 
tions incident to the six-power loan. 
“The policy of the powers all along 
has been to confine China’s borrowing 
to the international group and to con- 
trol in concert the political conditions 
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of the loan.” It is useless for the off- 
cially inspired Paris Temps to urge the 
incompetence and venality of Chinese 
administrators. The London dailies 
suspect that Paris papers are comment- 
ing not upon the merits of the case but 
in the light of the alliance between 
France and Russia. If the crisis should 
take the form of an effort to expel 
Yuan-Shi-Kai from the presidency, in 
favor of a radical from the South, the 
Dual Alliance, which extends now to 
the far East, would resist. The three 
great parties in the new Chinese parlia- 
ment—republicans, nationalists and so- 
cialists—must evolve a strong person- 
ality indeed before they could send 
Yuan-Shi-Kai about his business with- 
out precipitating a Manchu restoration. 
The government of republican China 
has passed, according to European 
press comment, out of the hands of the 
Chinese. It is vested for the time be- 
ing in the Dual Alliance of Russia and 
France with Great Britain and Japan 
as disgruntled and exasperated specta- 
tors. 


The Problem of the 
Russian Throne. 

ICHOLAS II. celebrated the 

three hundredth anniversary 

of the accession of the Ro- 

manoff dynasty last month 

by disposing “forever” of the 
question of the succession of the Rus- 
sian throne. No circumstance of splen- 
dor and solemnity was omitted in the 
elaborate ceremonies at St. Petersburg 
and at Moscow. What his Majesty said 
regarding the sacred responsibilities of 
the dynasty as “the divine instrument 
of the fulfilment of the destiny of the 
Slav peoples” is taken as a hint to 
Europe. Austrian dailies interpret it 
as a show of the mailed fist. The de- 
crees issued by the Czar prove that the 
impaired health of the Czarevitch will 
not affect the succession to the throne 
of Russia, so far as Nicholas II. is con- 
cerned. Only a palace revolution can 
take the crown from the little boy who 
has been the subject of such mysteri- 
ous rumors for the past six months. It 
is not contemplated that any eventu- 
ality, says the London News, shall af- 
fect the succession so far as concerns 
the imperial family, the holy synod or 
the council of the empire. It is known 
that any such action would break the 
heart of the Czarina, “who still has the 
most ardent uope for her son.” She 
went the length of authorizing a state- 
ment that he has no trace of tubercu- 
losis. There will be a fresh pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Saint Seraphim out- 
side Moscow by the time the summer is 
well advanced—a sure sign that some 
event of great importance has occur- 
red to the royal and imperial family. 
The Czarevitch is under the special 
protection of Saint Seraphim, to whose 
intercession the prodigy of his birth 
is attributed. Such miracles have been 


frequent. Early in the last century 
scrofula was banished from the Roma- 
noff blood through the intercession of 
Saint Vladimir, then the patron of the 
dynastic heir. 


The Real Nature of the 
Czarevitch’s Malady. 


ISEASE has not laid hold of 
|) the heir to the Russian throne. 

He has not been wounded in a 
fashion to make him lame or halt. 
There is not the least reason to sup- 
poze that he will not enjoy long life. 
He was the victim of what must be 
described as a surgical operation per- 
formed through the medium of a stra- 
tagem by a beautiful woman revolu- 
tionist. The little boy can never, tho 
he live to be a hundred, be regarded as 
a factor in the transmission, through 
heredity, of the Romanoff throne. 
These details are supplied by the well- 
informed London Throne, which de- 
scribes the mutilation of which the 
child was the victim as complete. The 
Czarina, however, clings to the hope 
she always based upon the supernatu- 
ral powers of Saint Seraphim. That 
holy man was in his lifetime fed by 
the bears of the forest and seems to 
have been conveyed directly to heaven 
in the manner of Elijah. The prodigies 
performed at his shrine have filled all 
Russians with the very hopes formed 
by Her Majesty. The celebration of 
the dynastic tricentennial was, on its re- 
ligious side, an appeal for the Czare- 
vitch. He is now very robust and very 
much in evidence at Tsarskoye Selo, 
altho he has been until recently in 
Poland. 


Who May !nherit the 
Russian Throne. 


HOULD the Czarevitch languish 
S despite the spiritual agencies en- 

listed in his behalf, the Czar 
would be forced by the grand dukes to 
assent to the designation of the heir. 
Following the church law, the next 
heir after the Czarevitch, we read in 
the Paris Temps, would be the grand 
duke Dmitri Pavlovitch, the only son 
of the Czar’s only surviving uncle. 
The sons of the grand duke Vladimir, 
not being born of an orthodox mother, 
but of a Mecklenbourg princess who 
remained Protestant long after her 
marriage, are outside the line. The 
Czar’s only brother, the Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrovitch, ceded by his 
own wish his place, on marrying, a few 
years ago, the divorced wife of a 
Russian officer. The father of the 
Grand Duke Dmitri now lives privately 
abroad. He is also disqualified, having 
entered into an ineligible marriage. 
This explains what the Manchester 
Guardian calls “a curious feeling of 
uneasiness in Russia, a feeling of un- 
certainty, of inability to forecast the 
future, even the immediate future.” 
Many observers believe that a period 
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of inner conflict menaces the great 
empire, that a palace revolution of 
startling abruptness may affect the 
destinies of the whole Slav people at 
a time of crisis. 


England’s Panic Over 
the Invasion of Mys- 
terious Airships. 

N AIRSHIP panic far greater 
than that of last October was. 
intensified in England last 
month by the discovery that 
the military establishment is 

equipped with no gun capable of bring- 
ing down these “German” invaders. 
Apprehension was not relieved by the 
fact that Emperor William’s army has 
a Krupp gun specially designed for fir- 
ing at aircraft. The extent and pur- 
pose of the invasion by Germany’s 
aerial squadron remain as mysterious 
as the reports of the nocturnal evolu- 
tions that fill columns in all London 
dailies. No doubt exists in the mind 
of the military expert of the London 
Times that the mysterious airships 
which now sail so frequently over Eng- 
lish towns and villages come either 
across the Channel or by way of the 
North Sea. They are—‘it would be 
idle,” says the London Standard, “to 
pretend to uncertainty on the point”— 
aircraft belonging to the German War 
Department. How many of those ves- 
sels have been effecting reconnaissances 
of the topography and_strategical 
features of Britain our alarmed con- 
temporary does not know. “They cross 
the sea at a great altitude, they come 
at night, and it is a mere accident 
whether the lights they carry are seen 
and the beat of their propellers heard 
by persons competent to take precise 
observations and convey trustworthy 
reports of their movements.” Their 
visits have demonstrated to British 
military experts the immense radius of 
action enjoyed by such dirigibles as 
well as the ease and secrecy with which 
they can be brought upon a scene of 
operations. German dirigibles were 
over the very heart of England, near 
Leeds and in Warwickshire, a few 
weeks ago. The great Zeppelin M. L. 4 
figures in the aerial panic with the rest. 


Germany and England 
in a Race for Aerial 
Rule. 


HE airship invasions of which 

England is in such dread com- 

prise the most remarkable 
achievement in the annals of this kind 
of navigation, as all London dailies 
agree. The efficiency of the motors 
carried by the Zeppelins is demon- 
strated by the fact that they must have 
run at high speed for thirty-two con- 
secutive hours without a moment’s 
pause or hitch. The normal fuel ca- 
pacity of these German invaders suf- 
ficed for a sustained flight of sixteen 
hundred miles, declares the Manchester 
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Courier, which investigated the 
subject thoroly. The alarm of 
the Asquith ministry is revealed 
in the speed with which the 
Commons rushed through a bill 
authorizing attacks upon the 
airships should they fail to de- 
scend when signalled. This 
legislation had no effect upon 
the airship which flew all over 
Warwickshire recently. It was 
seen by hundreds of persons in 
the night. There is nothing 
more sinister in these tours, ex- 
plains the Berlin Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung, than a pur- 
pose to test some wireless teleg- 
raphy apparatus. The airships 
make no secret of their comings 
and goings. They carry a crew 
of nine and are equipped with a 
Krupp gun, besides searchlights. 
If their appearance persist, they 
are to be fired upon by English 
sharpshooters. 


Germany Ridicules the 
English Airship Panic. 


ERMAN dailies profess 
intense amusement at the 
aerial panic in England, 

that uncompromizing Pan-German or- 
gan, the Berlin Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung, admonishing Zeppelin not to 
disturb the Britons out of their 
feather beds. It is a fact admitted 
by German military magnates that 
the cruises of the Kaiser’s airships 
are erratically reported in the Berlin 
dailies for the sake of concealing these 
maneuvers. No Berlin paper concedes 
the appearance of a Zeppelin so far 
inland as Warwickshire. The British, 
insists the Berlin Post, labor under 
a hallucination. The evidence 
in the London Mail and jts con- 
temporaries seems overwhelm- 
ing, however, as to the facts. 
The mystery deepens through 
the certainty that the latest Zep- 
pelins in the German aerial fleet 
would have had to make long 
flights across Holland by day 
before alarming men in War- 
wick by night. That prompts 
the London Post to conjecture 
that, as Germany builds battle- 
ships in secret, she may have 
built airships with a like furtive- 
ness. Germany, it fears, has 
quite a squadron of airships at- 
tached to her North Sea battle- 
ship fleet, stationed at a point 
close to the coast of England. 
The possibility of one or more 
of these craft visiting Warwick- 
shire is by no means remote. 
There are military experts in 
London who argue that the 
downfall of the British Empire 
is really to be brought about by 
an airship invasion of which the 
first stage has begun. 
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THE BLESSINGS OF PEACE 


Hans anp Jacgues (together): “And I hear there’s more to 
come!” 


The Aerial Navy of the 
German Emperor. 


FLEET of twenty Zeppelin air- 
Asm capable of traveling fifty- 

one miles an hour and remain- 
ing aloft for four days and four nights, 
is to be the standard of German 
strength in these craft, we read in the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitung. The influ- 
ence of Prince Henry of Prussia is be- 
hind this program. No wonder, ob- 
serves the London News, Germany re- 
fused to assent to the prohibition of 
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STAGGERED 


—Cesare in N. Y. Sun 


bomb dropping from airships at 
the last Hague conference. De- 
spite the formidable strength of 
these units of the Kaiser’s aerial 
squadron, the London Times 
doubts if they are responsible 
for the panics of last month. A 
secret cruise from any of the 
places where the German air- 
ships are stationed, it tells us, to 
the English coast—to ‘say noth- 
ing of an additional inland voy- 
age—and back to Germany, is 
at present “extraordinarily im- 
probable.” There are, appar- 
ently, only three Zeppelins 
which could perform the voy- 
age from Berlin or Baden- 
Baden and back, and not one 
of them could perform it be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. Even 
if secrecy could be guaranteed 
on the German side of the 
North Sea—which the British 
daily doubts—the airship would 
be sighted at sea. “Even if 
such an adventure were prac- 
ticable, it would seem to be 
extraordinarily unattractive and 
to involve many risks without 
offering any gains.” The great 
London daily is alone in its optimism. 
Some mysterious force, persists the 
London Mail, is invading England by 
air, and it calls upon the ministry to 
put categorical questions to Germany 
at once. 


British Military Experts 
on the German Aerial 
Peril. 

IFTEEN aerial warships are at 
F the disposal of Germany now, in- 
sists the military expert of the 
London Telegraph. They are 
all ¢ast battleships, adapted to 
an environment in which armies 
have never yet fought. Great 
Britain is now the subject .of a 
military reconnaissance in Ger- 
many’s interest, says the mili- 
tary expert of the London Out- 
look. It is useless to deny the 
possibility of the flights that 
have disturbed England for rea- 
sons which the military expert 
of the London Standard states: 


“The Zeppelin’s speed is 50 
miles an hour under average con- 
ditions, and she car remain in the 
air for from 60 to roo hours at a 
stretch, and can make a journey 
of between 1500 and 3000 miles. 

“Now let us think for a mo- 
ment what that means. It means 
that any portion of the United 
Kingdom is within easy striking 
distance of a Zeppelin starting 
from any of the numerous airship 
stations that have been established 
in western Germany. There is a 
station, for instance, on the island 
of Helgoland, and from that 
station a Zeppelin could reach 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE RIOTS IN LONDON 


Rosyth in nine hours, York in seven 
hours, and Sheerness in seven hours. 
From Cologne, another airship station, a 
Zeppelin could get to Dover in five hours, 
to Portsmouth in seven, and to London 
in six, 

“At the present moment it is probable 
that Germany possesses at least twenty 
airships capable of making those journeys 
in the time given, and she is building new 
and more powerful ships every day. In 
case of war this big fleet would be at 
once launched against us, against our 
warships, our arsenals, and our military 
depots, to destroy them. The blow would 
be struck before we knew that we were 
at war, and there is grave reason to fear 
that it would disable us. We know how 
the Russo-Japanese war started—with the 
partial destruction, outside Port Arthur, 
of the unwarned and unready Russian 
fleet. The surprise blow that will fall on 
us will be far heavier than that. 

“We have noted the flying capacity of 
the Zeppelin; now let us examine its pow- 
ers of offence and defence. I have said 
that it is a battleship of the air; it car- 
ries quick-firing guns, forward and aft. 
behind armored screens, to repel an at- 
tack by hostile aircraft or for her own 
offensive purposes. But the chief ag- 
gressive work of the Zeppelin will be the 
dropping of high explosives upon the 
ships and forts and dockyards of the 
enemy.” 


The Iron Hand of Law 
for British Suffragets. 


ERY plain words were ad- 

dressed to the British Home 

Secretary by the Prime Min- 

ister, it seems, when the mili- 

tant suffraget who set fire to 
a pavilion in Kew Gardens was re- 
leased after the usual “hunger strike.” 
Reginald McKenna, the official who is 
held responsible, by his leniency, for the 
lengths to which the followers of the 
Pankhursts have gone, is henceforth to 
extend no clemency. The Home Secre- 
tary will sanction forcible feeding. He 
will collect the heavy fines which the 
magistrates mean henceforth to impose. 
The police will resist violence in the 
streets, when suffragets resort to it, by 
methods reserved hitherto for males 
only. If these heroic measures prove 
ineffective in suppressing acid throw- 
ers, incendiaries and window smashers, 
the Prime Minister will seek the serv- 
ices of a Home Secretary who under- 
stands the mailed fist. So runs the of- 
ficial intimation provoked by the at- 
tempt to blow up a house in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ar- 
ranged to live. The militant suffra- 
gists, on their side, hurl the familiar 
defiance. Their organ, Votes for 
Women (London), outlines a campaign 
for the future of an even more trucu- 
lent character than any that has pre- 
ceded. The law will simply be disre- 
garded. There are, it likewise appears, 
weapons to which the women have not 
yet resorted, but upon which they de- 
pend for the emergency they foresee. 
What the tactics are to be is not dis- 


closed. The month ends with the Pank- 
hursts in peril of further imorisonment 
and their followers in peril of stern re- 
pression in public by volunteers who 
threaten them with a ducking. The po- 
lice have had to save several women 
from being thrown into the Thames. 


Effectiveness of the 
Suffraget Strike. 


LANK was the amazement with 
B which the enemies of woman suf- 

frage in England received the 
news that Lilian Lenton, one of the 
women charged with arson at Kew, 
was out of prison. The magistrates re- 
fused bail when she was arraigned. 
The young lady refused to eat. She 
ran risk, in consequence, of pneumonia. 
The affair, according to the London 
Standard, is fresh evidence of that 
weakness which the Home Secretary, 
Reginald McKenna, invariably shows in 
dealing with the Pankhurst people. 
Even those radical organs which, like 
the London Chronicle, incline to favor 
the militants, are deprecating the latest 
display of Mr. McKenna’s “weakness.” 
A conservative government, realizing 
that the suffragets have now no friends 
outside their own ranks, says the Lon- 
don Nation, would crush them ruth- 
lessly and the public would applaud. 
“A Liberal government does not do 
this and suffers accordingly.” The re- 
vulsion of feeling against militancy in 
London has made the meetings of the 
women more turbulent than ever. The 
leaders of the labor movement in the 
Commons are said to be revising their 
idea of the expediency of supporting 
the Pankhurst agitation any further. 


The Pankhurst Ladies 
in the Dock Again. 


AVING given an undertaking to 
H refrain from violence in public, 

Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the 
veteran of militancy, was released on 
bail lately. She is charged with incit- 
ing or procuring “certain persons un- 
known” to place explosives in the house 
built for David Lloyd George at Wal- 
ton Heath. She could be given four- 
teen years in jail, if found guilty. If 
she be dealt with too severely to suit 
her followers, they will take their plea 
for clemency to the King. Indeed, ef- 
forts to gain personal access to his 
Majesty were foiled lately only by the 
unceasing vigilance of the police. The 
King’s appearances in public call now 
for an unusual display of official cau- 
tion. Queen Mary had a narrow escape 
from the advocates of votes for women 
who mean, it is averred, to place a peti- 
tion in the royal lady’s own hands. 
“The militant suffragets,” to quote the 
London Citizen, organ of the Labor 
party, “have taken a final farewell of 
reason.” This was provoked by the 
militant expedient of placing bottles of 
phosphorus in letter boxes. The send- 


ing of false fire alarms has created no 
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such agitation as the threat to put 
poison in the brewers’ vats, however, 
and they are guarded night and day. 


No Woman Suffrage Bill 
from Mr. Asquith. 


ENT upon defiance of the mili- 
B tants to the last, Prime Minister 

Asquith announces that he will . 
introduce no measure favorable to 
them into the present session of parlia- 
ment. The only method now available 
for obtaining woman: suffrage in this 
parliament is a private member’s bill. 
Even if it reached a third reading, Mr. 
Asquith would, he says, refuse to un- 
dertake responsibility for its passage. 
Yet only by doing so, insists Votes for 
Women, could he redeem the repeated 
pledges he has given the militants. 
Whatever bills the Prime Minister may 
introduce will, it is threatened, an- 
tagonize the militants instead of favor- 
ing them. They are to be along the 
lines of legislation suggested in London 
dailies with reference to the punish- 
ment of hunger strikers. Their release 
will in all cases be only on license. 
Monetary penalties will be imposed 
with no option to serve a prison term 
instead. The last is the main point to 
the London Chronicle. “Fines can be, 
and are inflicted, now, but they are not 
recovered. Their infliction is an ab- 
surdity so long as the persons sen- 
tenced can evade all payment by merely 
going to a prison, whence four days’ 
hunger strike will release them.” This, 
be it noted, is comment by a radical 
daily. 


Mrs. Pankhurst on the 
Militant Crisis. 


EVOTION was never more 
[) complete than that of which 

Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst is 
now the object to her followers. In a 
speech to the militants last month she 
affirmed that her sex has started a 
revolution no less worthy of the name 
than that which the world witnessed 
recently in Mexico. “There men who 
had found the government intolerable 
behaved according to their wont and 
did far worse things than the women 
of England were guilty of.” In spite 
of the alarmist reports in the press, per- 
sisted Mrs. Pankhurst, no human being 
had suffered from the militant agita- 
tion except the women who are fight- 
ing for the freedom of their sex. “As 
far as they could secure it, that self- 
restraint on the part of the suffragists 
and that safeguarding of human life 
would continue until the vote was won 
for women. Short of that, they mean 
to do everything essential to win the 
ballot.” Mrs. Pankhurst declared that 
she is by nature a law-abiding woman 
and that she recognizes the responsi- 
bility of those who advocate and wage 
civil war. The women of England 
have begun civil war. But if women 
break the law for the vote, they are 
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“VOTES FOR WOMEN OR BOMBS WITH YOUR TEA!” 


That was the ultimatum delivered at Kew Gardens, London, with dire effects upon the pavilion 
where they serve tea and flirt, or did once in the days before the Pankhursts. 


driven to do so by extreme provoca- 
tion—the perfidy of the Prime Minister 
and his followers. 


The Motives of the Suf- 
fraget Denounced. 

ROM the safety of her Paris ex- 
F ile, Christabel Pankhurst defies 
the London police still and en- 
dorses her mother’s attitude. “History 
shows,” the young lady explains in the 
Paris Excelsior, “that without violence 
nothing is ever gained from the rulers 
of a nation.” Like her mother, she 
sees in the revolution in Mexico much 
to stimulate the militants of London. 
“Without speaking of the French revo- 
lution, look at Mexico and let us feel 
sorry to say that we have never done 
anything worse than blow up a house 


with dynamite.” When the British 
government sees that the militants 


will “risk everything,” concludes Miss 
Pankhurst, the women will be given 
the vote. This and a stream of sim- 
ilar utterances from the militarist camp 
inspire savage reflectidns in organs of 
British conservatism, of which the Lon- 
don Post may be deemed typical: 


“So lacking in the elements of common- 
sense are these women that they seem to 
be gratified by the thought that they have 
exasperated public opinion. Vanity is 
probably one of the principal causes of 
their satisfaction. There are individuals 
who are never happy unless they can pose 
before an audience, and the same instinct 
which makes the stage so attractive a pro- 
fession to some girls leads others to seek 
excitement and notoriety in destroying 
letters and setting fire to buildings. If a 
neurotic young woman cannot hope to play 
the part of the oppressed heroine behind 
the footlights, she can at least experience 
something of the emotional fervor of the 
actress when she declaims in the police- 
court in the self-impressed role of a 
heroic martyr for the cause of liberty.” 


UT the general public are get- 
B ting weary of these histrionic 

displays of Britain’s militant suf- 
fragets, proceeds the London organ 
aforesaid. At first the average man 
was inclined to view with amused con- 
tempt the ‘outrages’ which led to tire 








opening of the drama. He shrugged 
his shoulders over the light sentences 
imposed on the offenders and over the 
device of the hunger-strike which en- 
abled the women to regain their free- 
dom after a few days’ imprisonment. 


“Now this mood of tolerant disdain has 
been dissipated. It is realized that the 
policy of leniency has been misunderstood, 
and that the activities of the militant body 
must be firmly suppressed. If the existing 
law will not permit of the measures neces- 
sary for dealing effectively with the of- 
fenders, it must be strengthened. But in 
any case it must be most rigidly en- 
forced.” 








HOW THE SUFFRAGETS LEFT THEIR 
CARDS ON THE CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER 


David Lloyd George was not in the house. It 
had not been handed over by the builders. But 
the champions of votes for women hurled their 
fatal projectile and ran. The particular bomb be- 
ing examined failed for some reason to explode. 


Europe’s Great Powers 
Rush to Arm them- 
selves. 

O TURBULENCE in the 

Chamber of Deputies at 

Paris since the founda- 

tion of the third republic 

seems comparable with that 
against which Prime Minister Briand 
had to contend when he introduced last 
month the bill increasing the arma- 
ments of his country. He had hardly 
set forth his view that Europe seems 
once more on the verge of a military 
crisis, when the Socialists, led by Jean 
Jaurés, broke into hisses and execra- 
tions. The din reached a pitch forcing 
the presiding officer to suspend the 
sitting. Yet for days previously the 
newspapers of Paris had warned 
France that Germany is arming to the 
teeth. Dailies of all schools of politi- 
cal thought agreed for once that a war 
wave had spread over Berlin. The in- 
crease in the Kaiser’s land forces, the 
plans to swell his squadrons. on the 
high seas and the mysterious warning 
addressed by Berlin to Vienna precipi- 
tated alarmist comment in the pacifist 
Rappel, in the somewhat bellicose 
Aurore, edited by Clemenceau, in the 
moderate Journal des Débats, in the ex- 
citable République francaise, in the 
Journal, usually conciliatory, in the 
Matin, somewhat clerical, in the Echo 
de Paris, organ of the expansionists, 
in the monarchical Gaulois, and even in 
the officially inspired Temps. These 
several sheets, usually at odds, agreed 
that the country was in danger from 
the latest schemes of German aggres- 
sion. They argued that the Emperor 
had been captured by his jingoes again. 
Much was made of the amazing fact 
of the sudden increase of the German 
army from 660,000 officers and men 
last year to more than 850,000 before 
Christmas. The Emperor in Berlin 
was working in secret to swell the size 
of his battalions. 


The Militarist Duel of 
Paris and Berlin. 


RANCE is forced to make sudden 
F increases in her effective fighting 

force lest she be at the mercy of 
the new German levies. This convic- 
tion explains the series of conferences 
of his cabinet held by Premier Briand 
during the past six weeks. It explaiis, 
too, the most sensational episode in 
recent diplomatic history—the appoint- 
ment of Théophile Delcassé as French 
ambassador to the Czar. No one holds 
Germany in such detestation as Del- 
cassé. That much is apparent from the 
observations of the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse. The foundation of the policy 
of Delcassé, one of the world’s experts 
upon world politics, is the humbling, the 
isolation of Germany. He is held re- 
sponsible in Berlin for the failure of the 
Kaiser’s scheme of domination in Mo- 
rocco. He was dismissed from one 
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cabinet in Paris to placate official Berlin. 
If the world distrusts German policy, if 
it regard the Kaiser as the trouble-maker 
everywhere, Delcassé is responsible. 
He emerges without warning as French 
ambassador in St. Petersburg. The ap- 
pointment is interpreted abroad as the 
first consequence of the extremely per- 
sonal policy of the new French Presi- 
dent. He, too, Berlin suspects, belongs 
to the school that would curb Germany. 





France to Challenge 
German Military 
Supremacy. 

S A result of the German militarist 
policy—a policy inspired, the 
Kreuz-Zeitung says, by the Bal- 

kan “spectre’”—France will lengthen the 
term of active service in her army to 
three years. France is for peace, to 
quote the Temps, but to be certain of 
maintaining it she must remain strong 
and “all strength in this case is a mat- 
ter of proportion.” Not that the crisis 
results from the German plans alone. 
The rumors of tension between Russia 
and Austria have become definite within 
the past four weeks. The efforts of the 
Emperor’s friend, Hans Delbriick, an 
oracle of world politics, to allay ap- 
prehension in French papers like the 
Petit Parisien relieve nobody. The in- 
crease in the German army, he insists, 
is not intended as an offensive meas- 
ure. It is merely a defensive proceed- 
ing in the light of the military success 
of the Balkan states. Russia, points 
out Professor Delbriick, has an army 
of a million and a half in time of peace. 
France has one of at least half a mil- 
lion. As the two are allied, they form 
together a force of two million, “with 
which Germany and Austria have to 
count.” The Russian government, he 
concedes, is undoubtedly for peace, 
but the present Panslavist agitation is 
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THE MEN OF THE BLACK 


MOUNTAIN BEFORE SCUTARI 


The Montenegrins have again and again assailed the fortified place held so long and so 
bravely by the Turks. Here we sce the subjects of King Nicholas as they carry their wounded 
after an attack that cost them dearly in lives and treasure 


alarming to Berlin. The inspired Rus- 
sian press, he says, especially the No- 
voye Vremya, is constantly inciting 
Russia to attack Austria. If the latter 
be set upon, Germany must rush to the 
rescue. Austria in defeat would spell 
disaster to Berlin. To this reasoning 
the Temps and its contemporaries re- 
ply that whether Germany be preparing 
to meet only Russia is immaterial. The 
Emperor William is arming, telling his 
people that 1913 must be the “year of 
sacrifice.” France must meet the chal- 
lenge. Hence the press explosion in 
Paris, upsetting the schemes of pacifists 
everywhere. They are not reassured by 
German declarations that these swollen 
armaments are peace precautions. 
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TRAINING THE BIG GUN ON SCUTARI 





The Montenegrins have expended thousands of lives and innumerable rounds of heavy ammuni- 
tion in the siege of Scutari, which at last accounts was on the point of surrender. 


Austria and Russia in a 
State of Mistrust. 

HE militarist nightmare of Europe 

is ascribed in Berlin to the grow- 

ing tension between Vienna and 
St. Petersburg. Czar Nicholas II., it 
seems, replying recently to a letter on 
the crisis from the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, allowed himself to lapse into 
minatory phrases. The Russian auto- 
crat dwelt upon his “inflexible resolve 
to support the aims of Slav nationality,” 
while aspiring towards peace. The mis- 
sive is accounted for by the truculence 
of the Czar’s foreign minister, M. Sazo- 
noff, who, according to the Novoye 
Vremya (St. Petersburg), is now un- 
compromizingly Panslavist. It was 
noted as highly significant that the ex- 
change of letters between the sov- 
ereigns led to no demobilization of the 
Austrian forces. Vienna notes with 
concern, according to the Neue Wiener 
Tagblatt, that between Bulgaria and 
Rumania relations are still strained. 
The diplomatists of these two states are 
barely civil to one another. If Ru- 
mania be forced to substitute energy 
and enterprise for mildness and mod- 
eration, writes the well-informed Doc- 
tor E. J. Dillon in the London Tele- 
graph, the results may be baleful to 
Bulgaria, “for they will not be exhaust- 
ed by a trial of issues to-day or to- 
morrow.” 


Why the Conflict of Ru- 
mania with Bulgaria 
is so Grave. 

HE gravity of a possible conflict 
between the ambitious Ferdinand 
and the firm Charles is explained 
in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 
Bulgaria and Rumania lie in different 
spheres of groups of the great Euro- 
pean powers. The matter must inevi- 
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tably, therefore, develop into a crisis of 
world politics. “The moment may ar- 
rive which would oblige Russia to take 
sides with Bulgaria, thereby placing 
Austria under the necessity of acknowl- 
edging herself the friend of Rumania.” 
For this reason the attention of all the 
cabinets in Europe is concentrated upon 
the Rumanian-Bulgarian conflict over 
division of territory, “which has as- 
sumed a very serious aspect.” The 
measure of the seriousness is afforded 
by the increase in the German army 
and the reply of France to that chal- 
lenge. “At any moment,” declares the 
Sofia Mir, “either a final understanding 
or a decisive rupture may occur” over 
the region known as Silistria. The pos- 
sibility hastened an offer of mediation 
by the London foreign office recently. 
Great Britain has not intervened. She 
merely initiates negotiations that may 
pacify everyone. Delcassé received 
positive instructions to bring Russia to 
the point of acceding to these measures. 


The Man Who May 
Prevent a General 
European War. 


ELCASSE makes his appearance 
|) in St. Petersburg as the incarna- 

tion of the Dual Alliance. He 
is perhaps the one living man, conjec- 
tures the London Mail, to check the 
Panslavist extremists in the Czar’s 
circle. He is to dispel likewise a sus- 
picion of British policy which seems to 
arise now and then in the mind of 
Nicholas II. The destinies of peace or 
war in Europe are, therefore, in his 
hands. His reputation as a trouble- 
maker between France and Germany 
agitates the Austrian organs. It even 
causes uneasiness to official Vienna. 
“As the first act of the new French 
President,” says the Zeit, “this appoint- 
ment inaugurates a system of firmness 
in Paris foreign policy to which other 
European governments have not been 
accustomed.” Delcassé will try to re- 
new the anti-German and anti-Austrian 
policy that once animated St. Peters- 
burg, if the Vienna papers read him 
truly. Whenever Delcassé is to the 
fore in world politics, we are reminded 
by the Neue Freie Presse, Europe be- 
gins to increase her armaments. He be- 
lieves in a coming war between France 
and Germany, and he wants to get 
it over quickly. Delcassé, says the 
Deutsche Tageszeitung, will strengthen 
the war party in Russia and aggravate 
the seriousness of the situation. 





The Influences that Make 
For European Peace 
Just Now. 


()\i: of the first consequences of 
the exertion of M. Delcassé’s in- 
fluence was the withdrawal of 
part of the Austro-Hungarian forces 
from the Russian frontier. The detail 
is cited by the Débats as proof that Del- 
cassé is the man of peace. The infor- 
mation, which tended to strengthen the 
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hands of the peacemakers, was not cred- 
ited until confirmed by the Vienna 
Reichspost. This daily is the inspired 
organ of the Austro-Hungarian war 
party. It insisted until lately that war 
against Servia and Russia could alone 
save the situation for the Hapsburg 
monarchy. It concedes just now the 
improvement that has taken place in 
the crisis, thanks to the influence of 
France. Austria and Russia, it tells 
the world, need not fight over Albania, 
at any rate. The town of Scutari will 
remain Albanian, “thus causing Rus- 
sian diplomacy to recede from the posi- 
tion which hitherto has increased the 
difficulty of settling Balkan affairs.” 
Montenegro will cede Scutari. Servia 
must withdraw her troops from Du- 
razzo. “All the details are not yet 
clear. Certainly, many difficulties ex- 
ist, but the greatest are overcome.” 
France does not deserve all the credit. 
Germany made the arrangements. 


The New King of Greece 
and the Crisis in the 
Balkans. 


( ns gern the _ brilliant 
prince who assumed the throne 
of Greece the other day after 

the assassination of his father, King 

George, is noted for his antagonism to 

the policies for which Ferdinand of 

Bulgaria stands. In dwelling upon this 

point, the French dailies argue that 

Constantine will during his reign 

thwart at every point the dreams of 

the Bulgarian ruler. It is possible that 
the new King of Greece will assume 
the name most suggestive of the as- 
pirations of the Greek people—the one 
he received in baptism. It is possible 
that he may assume a more dynastic 
title. In any event, the change of rul- 
ers in Greece would seem fraught with 
all that is sinister to Bulgarian am- 
bitions, unless the comment of French 
dailies be based upon the grossest mis- 
conception. The new King of Greece 
is one of the very few soldiers of first- 
class capacity now upon any throne. 
He had the misfortune to alienate the 
sympathies of his subjects a few years 
ago. The result was his resignation 
from high command in something like 
disgrace. He is at present one of the 
heroes of the war in the Balkans. To 
his strategy is due the glories that have 
been heaped upon Greek arms within 
the past few months. His late father, 
George, was not a great soldier. 


The Dreadnought Race 
Between Great Britain 
and Germany. 
OR every” sixteen all-big-gun 
battleships laid down by Great 
Britain hereafter, Germany means 
to lay down ten. That statement filled 
every Londor organ in bold type a few 
weeks ago. It was represented as the 
basis of a new agreement arrived at 
between Winston Churchhill, the fiery 





lord of the admiralty in England and 
Admiral von Tirpitz, the boldest min- 
ister of marine Emperor William has 
ever had. There seems now to have 
been a misunderstanding. “The truth 
is,” to quote the London Times, “that 
neither England nor Germany can ab- 
solutely tie its hands in regard to the 
development of the navies.” Official 
Berlin had even to calm the fears of 
the German Jingoes to whom a ratio of 
sixteen to ten was all in Britain’s favor. 
Nothing was furthest from the mind of 
Admiral von Tirpitz, declares the 
Kélnische Zeitung, than the announce- 
ment of an agreement between the 
powers struggling for mastery on the 
sea. “The British government and ad- 
miralty know just as well as we do,” 
insists the Deutsche Tageszeitung 
(Berlin), “that there is no question of 
an ‘armaments agreement’ and that 
there can never be such a thing.” “An 
agreement upon the sixteen to ten basis 
would not be a German surrender,” 
opines the Tigliche Rundschau (Ber- 
lin). “It would be a British resigna- 
tion.” These Jingo organs contrast 
markedly with more peaceful dailies 
like the Morgenpost, which suggests 
Churchhill and von Tirpitz as candi- 
dates for the Nobel peace prize. 


British Dailies Scorn a 
Naval Agreement with 
Germany. 


ERMAN organs are no whit less 
(G bellicose than are British dailies 

in repudiating the notion of a 
sixteen to ten ratio in battleships be- 
tween the powers. “We must have, 
and are determined to have,” avers the 
London Telegraph, “an unchallengeable 
naval supremacy because it is the char- 
ter of freedom of the Empire. It is un- 
thinkable that we could barter our 
naval power at any price.” “The num- 
ber of ships built on either side,” says 
The Westminster Gazette, “depends 
and will always depend on the general 
relations of the two countries with one 
another. If these are good, the naval 
rivalry will sink automatically to a 
lower plane. If they are not good, it 
is impossible to bind either by ‘any 
formula in restraint of armaments.” 
Even the provincial press of England, 
including the Birmingham Post and the 
Sheffield Telegraph, seemed in some- 
thing like panic at the suggestion of a 
limitation of British armaments, despite 
the attitude of the more conciliatory 
London News. The British point of 
view is best reflected, perhaps, by the 
London Mail: 


“If Germany wishes to diminish the 
naval competition there is a_ simple 
means by which this end can be assured. 
The British shipbuilding program is based 
entirely upon the programs of Germany 
and her allies. If they are reduced, then 
the British program automatically falls, 
and the burden of increasing armaments 
will be lightened without any necessity 
for diplomatic conversations.” 
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JOE TUMULTY PULLS 


ET us get the name right to be- 
gin with. Any idea of making a 
cheap pun on the word tumultu- 
ous should be firmly dismissed 
from mind. You may try it but 

you can’t get away with it. For the ac- 
cent is on the first syllable and that 
rhymes with hum. Then the proud 
parents, being Irish and Roman Catho- 
lic, gave their son the names of two 
saints—Joseph and Patrick—and he 
has been carrying them ever since. 
Joseph Patrick Tumulty! Properly 
pronounced it sounds as tho you were 
beginning to recite a poem. But there 
is no rhyme for Tumulty, none that 
we know of, and we have gone clear 
through the alphabet. The poetical 
idea must be dismissed as well as the 
notion of punning. 

Joseph Patrick Tumulty is what is 
sometimes called the assistant Presi- 
dent of the United States. That is to 
say, he is the secretary to the Presi- 
dent. The President gives the orders, 
but Tumulty pulls the strings. “The 
President,” says the N. Y. Times, 
“stands or falls by the qualities of his 
secretary more than he does by those 
of any other appointee, cabinet minis- 
ters included.” The personal character 
of Joseph P. Tumulty becomes, there- 
fore, of almost as much importance for 
the time being as that of William J. 
Bryan. 

The first signs of agitation over Mr. 
Tumulty’s appointment come from The 
Christian Advocate, chief organ of 
American Methodism. In an editorial 
entitled “Keep Your Eye on Washing- 
ton,” it refers, in evident disquiet, to 
the fact that Mr. Tumulty was edu- 
cated at a Jesuit College and is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus. It 
concedes that his personal character is 
probably “above reproach,” that he is 
“intelligent and upright”; but, it says, 
“his education was entirely secured in 
the schools of the one sect which as- 
siduously and adroitly cultivates its in- 
terests through political channels,” and 
“very delicate questions are constantly 
arising at the capital on account of 
the never-ending efforts of the Roman 
Church to secure such official recog- 
nition or favor as shall give distinction 
to the hierarchy in the eyes of the 
American public.” The editor of The 
Christian Advocate does not charge 
that Tumulty will use his position to 
do any unfair things, but, it says, “the 


temptation to do them will be very 
subtle and powerful,” and it calls for 
“increased vigilance” in watching “the 
plausible attempts of Rome to intrench 
herself in the councils of the govern- 
ment.” The N. Y. Freeman’s Journal 
replies with indignation to what it re- 
gards as “a display of blind bigotry.” 
Neither a Catholic nor a Methodist, it 
says, is ever called on in this coun- 
try “to make choice between his re- 
ligious obligations and his civic duty.” 
“How,” it asks, “could there be any an- 
tagonism between the Catholic Church, 
and for that matter any Christian 
Church, and the State so long as the 
latter confines itself to its legitimate 
functions ?” 

For those who have a liking for this 
kind of a controversy, here, it will be 
seen, is an opportunity for one that can 
be made to last as long as ink and paper 
exist. A few decades ago such an issue 
might have aroused public feeling to 
the extent of overshadowing all other 
issues. But now the only person who 








THE STRINGS 


rises to an occasion of this sort with 
real zest and abandon is Tom Watson, 
down in Georgia; and it is almost too 
much to expect of one man, single- 
handed, to get the whole country keyed 
up to concert pitch on the subject. 
Even the Christian Advocate speaks of 
the matter in a deprecating way, dis- 
avowing any intention to attack either 
Tumulty or the Roman _ Catholic 
Church. All the same, it is evident that 
the coals of this ancient controversy 
still have fire in them, and that all they 
need is fresh fuel and a few pulls at 
the bellows to start them flaming. It 
will be a surprise to Tumulty’s friends 
if he furnishes any fuel. Among those 
urging him for his present post, so the 
newspaper correspondents say, were 
Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists. 
“Irish to the core,” says the New York 
Times, “and Catholic through and 
through, it touched Tumulty more 
than a little to find that his chief ad- 
vocates for the post he has won were 
Protestants of English ancestry.” 


EXPEL HIM FROM THE UNION—HE WORKS OVERHOURS 


This is the first photograph made of Joseph Patrick Tumulty, upon starting to work as 
secretary to the President. He scandalized all Washington by beginning work at 8 o’clock in 


the morning. 


As he is a devout Roman Catholic, the Socialist daily, the Call, predicts “a 


recrudescence of that religious fanaticism which blazed out a generation ago.” 
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Tumulty is described as the real typ- 
ical Irishman of fiction—‘“an irrepress- 
ible humorist, a devoted friend and an 
ideal husband and father.” He was 
born in this country thirty-three years 
ago, in a tenement region in Jersey 
City, one of a family of thirteen chil- 
dren. His father was a politicfan and 
contractor, and Joe went into the 
game of politics himself, on the Demo- 
cratic side, of course, long before he 
was qualified to vote. It is a game 
you have to learn young, like golf and 
baseball, to become really proficient in, 
and Joe Tumulty is said to be decidedly 
proficient. Some authorities declare 
that it was he who sensed at once 
the importance of the crisis when 
Bryan sent out a letter to candidates, 
on the eve of the Baltimore conven- 
tion, asking their position on the pro- 
posed election of Judge Parker as 
temporary chairman. Wilson was ad- 
vised to sidestep; but Tumulty said no, 
this is a time for straight words and 
strong ones. Wilson followed this ad- 
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vice and defeated Champ Clark in con- 
sequence. 

Tumulty himself was for four years 
a Democratic assemblyman in New 
Jersey, before he became Governor 
Wilson’s private secretary. He knows 
the ways of politicians and the tricks 
of the game. He is, moreover, a facile 
and popular speaker. “There may be,” 
sayS a writer in the Houston Post, 
“people so hardened in the grouch 
habit that they can meet Tumulty with- 
out getting cheered up and beginning 
to enjoy life; but the oldest inhabitant 
can not remember seeing anybody 
whose grouch lasted a minute after he 
had been introduced.” The same 
writer describes his appearance: “He 
is a handsome man, looking something 
like a priest, with a ready smile, an 
infectious laugh, an eye that always 
meets yours and a hearty handclasp. 
When the fairies gave him his birth 
gifts they did not leave out the Irish 
one of blarney, but Tumulty is not in 
the least what is known as a ‘jollier.’ 





If he were he could not keep the warm 
friends he has made all through life. 
Nobody ever questioned his funda- 
mental sincerity, and he has the trick 
of making you understand that he 
means what he says. Joke with you 
he will, but deceive he will not.” 
When he was still new to long 
trousers, Joe fell in love with the 
daughter of a nearby carpenter and 
builder. Most of his leisure time was 
spent romping with Mary Catherine 
Byrne in and out of her father’s shop. 
They went to the parochial school 
together, Joe carrying Mary’s books 
and, if necessary, fighting her bat- 
tles. When the time came they just 
naturally married and six children 
have come into the home in rapid suc- 
cession, in the good old Irish fashion. 
Joseph P. is said to be wholly devoted 
to his family, and his chief recreation 
is “rough-housing with the _ kids.” 


When he wants some other kind of 
recreation he goes to the theater to 
see a good emotional play. 


McADOO, THE MAN WHO WENT HUNTING FOR TROUBLE 


HEN William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo went up the Hud- 
son river a few years 
ago and found a fine old 
house and five acres for 
sale next to an estate that had once 
belonged to Alexander Hamilton, he 
bought it for a home and has been liv- 
ing there with his family ever since. 
Did he have any premonition, we won- 
der, that he was so soon to be called 
to Washington to take the post once 
held by this same Alexander Hamilton, 
and to undertake a piece of work from 
which even the creator of our nation’s 
financial system might shrink ? 

Such is the task that lies before the 
new secretary of the treasury. Our 
whole banking system, as patched up 
and made over and adapted to political 
exigencies a hundred times since Ham- 
ilton’s day, is now a sort of crazy-quilt 
affair that evervbody knows needs en- 
tire reconstruction. Radicals and re- 
actionaries agree on that, Wall Street 
bankers and Nebraska farmers, big 
railway magnates and academic pro- 
fessors. Next after the revizion of the 
tariff, the new President declares must 
come the reconstruction of our cur- 
rency and banking system. Of course, 
the adoption of a new system rests 
with Congress; but it is expected that 
in such a matter the President and his 
secretary of the treasury will have or 
should have a guiding influence upon 
Congress, especially upon a Congress 
such as we now have which is rather 
pathetically feeling around for leader- 
ship. If McAdoo is a second Alexan- 
der Hamilton, here is his chance to 


AND FOUND IT 


show it and to impress himself upon 
American history for generations to 
come. But the task is a harder one 
than Hamilton had. It presents the 
same sort of difficulties that had to be 
overcome in the construction of the 
new terminal of the New York Cen- 
tral, on the site of the old terminal, 
without any interruption of traffic. 
Our currency system is to be made 
over without any interruption of busi- 
ness. 

William Gibbs McAdoo is a product 
of the New South, molded and stimu- 
lated by years of activity in New York. 
He dates back to the war, having been 
born in Georgia about a year before 
General Sherman began his memorable 
campaign in that state. The first four- 
teen years of his life were a struggle 
with poverty and privation. After 
Sherman came the carpet-baggers, and 
after the carpet-baggers came the Ku 
Klux Klan. But young McAdoo sur- 
vived them all and speaks cheerily of 
the disciplinary value of his experience. 
He is even so much of a philosopher 
that he acknowledges a debt of grati- 
tude to General Sherman. In a speech 
in Hoboken five years ago he said: 


“I was brought up in Georgia in the 
path of General Sherman’s famous march 
to the sea. As Henry Grady once re- 
marked, ‘General Sherman was a bit 
careless with fire,’ and for this reason, 
among other things, he never has been a 
popular man in Georgia. For myself, 
however, I feel that I owe General Sher- 
man a debt of gratitude. He produced 
conditions and an environment which 
made it necessary for the individual to 


develop every resource and every power 
with which nature had endowed him, in 
order to exist. I believe that character is 
produced and developed to the ‘highest 
degree by hardships, suffering, and pover- 
ty. I have never doubted that whatever 
of character and capacity I have de- 
veloped has been, in a large measure, due 
to the surroundings and conditions which 
General Sherman forced upon the people 
of my section during that great war.” 


It was General Sherman who said 
that “War is hell.””, McAdoo seems to 
have found it a sort of educational in- 
stitution. After fourteen years’ ex- 
perience with its results, he went to 
Knoxville to study other lessons, and 
then to the University of Tennessee, 
where his father had taken a profes- 
sorship. He left the university in his 
junior year to study law, being admit- 
ted to the bar in 1884, at the age of 
twenty-one. In spite of his youth, he 
was made one of the legal staff of the 
Richmond and Danville railroad, and 
the railroad business proved to be far 
more attractive than the law. While 
still in the twenties, he became presi- 
dent of a street railway in Knoxville. 
He had a desperate struggle to keep it 
out of the receiver’s hands, and finally 
it got there. But all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love the 
Lord, and young McAdoo grew rich in 
experience. He was less than thirty 
by the almanac when he came to New 
York, but he was about sixty in his 
experience in overcoming difficulties of 
all sorts. He took up the law again, 
but his mind was still alert on trans- 
portation matters and hunting for more 
trouble. 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


He found it. Talk about an idle 
mind getting into trouble. It can’t be- 
gin to find as much as is found by one 
of these restless, peering, excursioning 
minds such as McAdoo has. Only they 
don’t call it trouble when they find it. 
They call it a problem or a scheme or 
something of that kind, and revel in it. 
There was no reason in the world why 
this young lawyer, simply because he 
was a Jersey commuter, should begin 
at once to worry over the problem of 
transportation from one shore of the 
Hudson to the other, as if it was his 
particular business to solve that partic- 
ular problem. Why didn’t he do as the 
rest of us do, grumble over the delays 
and take it out in knocking the man- 
agement? The answer is easy: Mc- 
Adoo was not born a knocker but a 
booster. He has that strange sort of 
irrational mind that is never satisfied 
with the good old ways, never content 
with that lot in life to which a wise 
Providence has destined him, but must 
be ever making changes and defeating 
the purposes of Providence which to 
the rest of us are so plain and so easy 
of discernment. What a nuisance such 
men are—unless they fail! Then they 
are a great comfort to the rest of us, and 
they make us more than ever satisfied 
with ourselves. But when such men 
succeed they become intolerable. The 
man that first discovered fire brought 
even the anger of the gods down upon 
him. The man who discovered that 
the world was really round was thrown 
into prison. And the man who discov- 
ered that the earth revolved around 
the sun had to recant or be excommuni- 
cated. 

Well, Wm. G. McAdoo is that kind of 
a man. There are many down in the 
Wall Street region who still call him a 
dreamer and a visionary, and say that 
as a financier he is a joke. But his 
tunnel under the Hudson River is an 
actuality that transports fifty million 
passengers a year, and McAdoo is the 
man that put it there after other dar- 
ing men had tried and failed. And the 
Hudson Terminal Building looms up 
big and impressive, twenty-two stories 
high, filling two blocks and housing ten 
thousand persons. He may be a vision- 
ary and the dividends from his finan- 
cial schemes may not be as luscious as 
some of.the big financiers consider 
themselves entitled to; but he has cer- 
tainly written his name in large char- 
acters on the skyline of New York in 
a marvelously short time, and his foot- 
prints are to be found miles and miles 
long on the geological strata that ex- 
tend from Manhattan to Jersey. It 
takes a man who is something else than 
a visionary to get seventy million dol- 
lars to spend on a project and then is 
able to find another sum equally large 
for another project. McAdoo started 
out to build a tunnel costing four mil- 
lions. He ended by building a tunnel, 
a railroad, and a sky-scraping terminal 





AT HIS DESK 2$ 


HE BUILT A TUNNEL UNDER THE HUDSON, BUT WHAT OF THAT? 


The task which William Gibbs McAdoo now has, as secretary of the treasury, makes a tunnel 
seem like child’s play. President Wilson has announced that after tariff revision must come 
reconstruction of our currency and banking system, and on McAdoo will fall the chief part of 
that work. He is long and lank and lean, and there is little chance of his getting fat in the 


next year or two. 


that cost seventy millions. Then, when 
the fate of the new subway system ot 
New York City was trembling in the 
balance, he came to time with a bid 
backed up with fifty or sixty millions 
more of capital, and forced those al- 
ready in the field’ to make a bargain 
such as they had never dreamed of 
making in the public interest. 

William Inglis, writing in Harper’s 
Weekly.a number of years ago, de- 
scribed the new secretary of the treas- 
ury as follows: 


“Let us look at him as he is to-day, and 
incidentally as he must have looked when 
he first appeared in the metropolis a dozen 
years ago, for, in spite of the arduous 
struggles he has undergone, one cannot 
find any new lines in his deeply graven 
countenance or one thread of silver in the 
thatch of blue-black hair that hangs 
straight, thin and silky from the top of 
his round, broad, tall head. Six feet one 
and a half inches he stands, but he is 
so slender that he weighs little more than 


one hundred and forty pounds. Instinc- 
tively one compares him with a live wire. 
Every fiber of the man bristles with 
energy. It is hard to imagine him in re- 
pose even when fast asleep. Whether 
working or playing he always goes at full 
speed. Yet he is gentle and not rapid in 
speech, his voice low and musical, the 
voice of a Southern gentleman. 

“The eyes, wide apart, deep-set beneath 
bulging, overhanging brows, are of mot- 
tled gray and brown hazel, with the brown 
tint predominating. The forehead is broad 
and unusually high, altho it slopes back- 
ward so sharply that one obtains a just 
perception of the height only from a pro- 
file view. The nose is aquiline, high, and 
long, the nose of a conqueror; the mouth 
broad and mobile with rather thin lips 
that turn humorously upward at the cor- 
ners. The depth and breadth of the jaw 
and out-jutting chin are significant of the 
fighting man who does not know how to 
stop for anything but victory. There is 
in the long, gaunt, powerful frame, the 
rugged features, and the sad tho kindly 
and humorous eyes a curious likeness to 
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the best portraits of Lincoln. And, in 
view of his Southern origin and intense 
sympathies, it is remarkable that, of all 
the men of fame, all the doers of great 
deeds that this civilization of ours has 
produced, Lincoln is the one he most ad- 
mires, whose history he most eagerly de- 
vours,” 


This comparison of McAdoo’s per- 
sonal appearance to that of Lincoln is 
rather fanciful. McAdoo’s features 
are regular, clear cut, and rather hand- 
some. Nor is powerful exactly the 
word with which to describe a man who 
is six feet one and a half inches high 
and weighs but 140 pounds. He gives 
the impression of wiriness, however, 
and he keeps his muscles and nerves in 
good condition by out-door exercize. 
He is a golfer and a horseback rider, 
and is fond of spending his vacations in 
cowboy fashion on the sage-brush 
plains of Arizona. He is also fond of 
motoring and declares that nothing in 
the world will so quickly brush away 
professional and business cares as a 
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dash in an automobile. He has a boy’s 
love of adventure. During the erec- 
tion of the Hudson Terminal building, 
he stepped on a large girder about to 
be hoisted to the twenty-second story, 
and, holding on to the big steel hook, 
made the dizzy ascent, pretending that 
he wanted to inspect the structure. 

‘He is a man of large corporate en- 
terprizes, but he is spoken of as a new 
type of corporation man, the public- 
be-pleased rather than the public-be- 
damned type. His Hudson tunnel com- 
pany is a model one in its confidential 
relations with the public, and in its 
attention to little details that make so 
much for public comfort. He is frank, 
simple and straightforward, whether 
talking business or politics. Says Bur- 
ton J. Hendrick, writing in McClure’s: 
“He is persuasiveness itself. He has 
the essential qualities of the successful 
advocate, a gift of graphic exposition 
and a simplicity of manner that con- 
vinces one of his personal honesty and 
sincerity. Whatever the subject of 





conversation,—his tunnels, the subway, 
politics, general business,—his person- 
ality immediately rivets attention. All 
he has to do is to look one in the face, 
wheel around in his chair, throw one 
long leg over the other, and begin, in his 
quiet Southern drawl, ‘Look heah, 
now,’ and the listener is lost.” 

Such is the man who came to New 
York twenty years ago and has con- 
quered the respect and admiration of 
the metropolis since; who took execu- 
tive charge of the Democratic cam- 
paign last year, in the prolonged illness 
of McCoombs, and carried it through 
to an unprecedented success; who now 
has the treasury department on his 
hands and the reconstruction of the 
currency system—one of the most im- 
portant and, owing to its political com- 
plications, perhaps the most baffling 
problem a secretary of the treasury has 
ever been called on to face. 

But he would keep hunting for 
trouble, and now that he has found lots 
of it, let us hope he is happy. 


THE SILENT SOLDIER WHO RULES MEXICO 


ATE has dealt that grim vet- 
eran of Mexico’s battles, Vic- 
toriano Huerta, many a blow, 
Says a writer in the Paris 
Matin, but she reserved her 

supreme touch for the hour of his 
world-wide fame. He gets all the credit, 
we read, for the murder of Madero, a 
deed seeming to our authority quite 
alien to his nature. He is the type of 
which figureheads are made—simple, 
stern, silent. His whole career has 
been. toiled through in subordinate ca- 
pacities as the strong right arm of the 
Diaz clan. They have used him since 
he held a_lieutenant’s, commission. 
They use him still. Huerta has not 
the constructive genius, our authority 
avers, to conceive the crimes charged 
against him. He is too wooden, too 
devoid of the imaginative quality. He 
has the soldier’s instinct for obedience. 
He is a soldier and not a commander. 
He holds a general’s commission, to be 
sure, but he lacks a general’s gift. He 
can fight but he never planned. Our 
French contemporary compares him 
with the fatuous and heavy Porthos of 
the three musketeers made immortal by 
Dumas. 

Lucky it was for that wily schemer, 
Diaz, it would even seem, that a Huerta 
was at hand to serve as instrument. 
The swarthy little Felix, nephew of the 
aged dictator of the recent past, is mas- 
terful, egoistic, determined to rule. 
Felix regards Mexico as a sort of 
private estate for the exploitation of 
which he and his have a divine com- 
mission. The Diaz world is peopled 
with seekers of rich concessions, with 
heroes of guerrilla war, with military 
magnates and gay blades. Life is one 


long adventure in the Latin sense. 
Felix Diaz was most himself as head of 
the constabulary at the capital in his 
uncle’s palmy days. He was the fa- 
vorite at court. He ruled the city upon 
the plan of Napoleon’s chief of police, 
when Paris was the capital of the 
Bonaparte empire. Felix was the hero, 
we are asked to believe, of the famous 
anecdote of the automobile. “Do you 
never realize,” old General Porfirio 
once said to Felix, “that the secret of 
success with a motor car is the con- 
sumption of gasolene and not alcohol?” 
The nephew was always convivial. 

Nothing can persuade MHuerta’s 
friends in the Paris press—he has a 
few—that he plotted the death of Ma- 
dero or had a hand in the bloody busi- 
ness. The clue must be sought in the 
fact that the grim soldier with griz- 
zled hair and steely eyes is holding the 
chief magistracy until Felix is ready to 
assume it. Murder is not in Huerta’s 
line. He has killed his man in the 
duel. He has fought many a bloody 
field. But to the French dailies he is 
an honest man, dull, narrow, faithful 
to the bearers of the name of Diaz. 
He went with the old dictator to the 
ship that bore him from Mexico. 
They embraced with tears. Huerta had 
accepted the new government. He did 
not betray it, either. 

The path of ambition has been long 
and monotonous to Huerta. He does 
not shine. He holds himself aloof from 
the world of men in general. His in- 
timates, according to a writer in the 
Paris Action, are soldiers like himself. 
He has lived the life of the barracks, 
of the camp. His mind does not un- 
bend with leisure. The business of his 


life has been the shaping of material 
in the Mexican ranks, material by no 
means promising. He would be called 
a martinet in Europe, but not a cruel 
one. Between him and his men sub- 
sists a cold respect having excellent ef- 
fects upon discipline. Huerta has never 
found himself at the head of a body of 
troops which a European commander 
would deem respectable either in num- 
bers or in equipment. He had at one 
time some twenty thousand men under 
his orders, but they never formed so 
numerous an army in the field. He 
has been a tactician, never a strategist. 
Plans of campaign in a large sense are 
beyond him. He inspects, issues orders 
from headquarters, rides at the head of 
his command and receives reports in 
an endless routine that never varies. 
He does not spare himself and he tol- 
erates no shirkers. In this sense he is 
efficient, altho narrowly so. 

As an instrument in the hands of 
others, Huerta has served them well. His 
honesty and his simple good faith were 
extolled again and again in the heyday 
of old General Porfirio Diaz. Huerta, 
according to the Nueva Era, never 
went beyond orders, never meddled with 
questions of high policy. Old Porfirio 
Diaz, who deemed personal loyalty the 
highest quality of a soldier, never hesi- 
tated to trust Huerta. Madero found 
him less reliable. The truth seems to 
be that Huerta felt a sort of family 
sympathy with the bearer of the Diaz 
name. It was old Porfirio who found 
Victoriano Huerta languishing in ob- 
scurity as a penniless graduate of the 
military school commanding a poor 
company of peasant recruits in the 
south. There was a directness and a 











simplicity in the young officer that de- 
lighted the dictator, who needed men 
with Huerta’s qualities. Step by step, 
the provincial—he comes from a north- 
ern village—was advanced through 
the several grades of the “army.” He 
was sent abroad to complete his mili- 
tary studies in Germany. Huerta was 
true to the old man until Madero was 
almost in the presidential palace. 
Huerta shows his ancestry in his 
character, a blend of the barbaric sav- 
agery of the native stock with the fierce 
pride of the Spanish conquistadores. 
Madero, according to the Diario, never 
knew what to make of Huerta, who 
was a type he did not appreciate and 
for which he had little use. However, 
the grim veteran was sent flying all 
over the republic in pursuit of the 
rebels who rose and fell during the 
turbulent months of Madero’s sway. 
The late President longed to reduce the 
military establishment. He dreamed 
of a peaceful Mexico. These ideas be- 
wildered Huerta, who shows in his 
manner much of the hardness and the 
harshness of the region of his birth— 
a climate comparable with no place in 
the world, unless it be the uplying 
portions of Peru. The importance of 
Huerta declined with the advent of the 
new system of government, in fact. 
His pay was not ample even in the 
Diaz period. Madero allowed it to de- 
cline with the emoluments of the mili- 
tary magnates in general. Yet Huerta 
fought for him, leading ragged in- 
fantry against the hordes of Zapata or 


THE RICH MAN OF SPAIN 


making bold dashes in the north 
against Orozco. The reduction in the 
size of the army made Huerta’s task 
difficult. He fought a losing game and 
he felt it. 

Being a man of the camp rather 
than of the court, Huerta did not lose 
opportunities that came his way to 
compromise himself through his own 
indiscretions. So much is evident 
from the comments upon his career of 
the Mexican dailies which do not like 
his treatment of Madero. He spoke 
with too much freedom of the idealism 
of that statesman, sneering too openly, 
perhaps, at the lawyers who rose to 
prominence after the fall of the dicta- 
tor. In the old days, it would appear, 
Huerta was a personage of a sort. He 
toured the country in the suite of the 
General, wearing his dress uniform, re- 
ceiving the deference of everyone in 
the official circle. He was trusted and 
honored by old Diaz and that suf- 
ficed to give Huerta importance. His 
instinct for adventure was gratified by 
opportunities to campaign against the 
Yaquis. His gift for the training of 
infantry afforded a scope for his am- 
bition. Times had indeed changed 
when he found himself, past the age 
of fifty, in hot pursuit of peons, wag- 
ing guerilla warfare in an impassible 
country. His “army” dwindled be- 
cause he could not pay the troops nor 
feed them in the field. Upon its mili- 
tary side, the Madero rule was a fiasco. 

Few Mexicans have lived so ab- 
stemiously as Huerta, to follow the 
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studies of his career in the native 
press. Old Diaz never had to reprove 
this grim veteran for too much in- 
dulgence in alcoholic stimulants—a 
vice once too prevalent in the capital. 
Huerta gambles occasionally, as all 
Mexicans do, but there seems no fever 
for cards and games of hazard in his 
blood. Nor is he consumed by that 
passion for money which makes the 
statesmen who rose to power under 
Diaz so difficult to negotiate with. He 
enjoys no “concessions” and is not the 
recognized agent of any clique. He 
is understood to be poor in money, 
despite the estate given him years ago 
under the dictatorship. His private 
residence in the capital could not vie 
in grandeur with the homes of the 
great personages about Diaz, like 
Limantour. Huerta can not shine in 
society, like his friend Pedro Lascu- 
rain, nor has he married into a brilliant 
social set, like Felix Diaz. He has 
not, therefore, had the same use for 
money that gave his associates an itch- 
ing palm. His diversion is said to be 
watching bull-fights. 

Huerta has a strain of piety in him 
that sends him to confession now and 
then. He is very Spanish in this, 
unlike that full-blooded Aztec, the 
swarty Felix Diaz, who is understood 
to be an atheist. Huerta has a train 
of indigent relatives who make pre- 
posterous demands upon his purse, all 
of which he cheerfully allows. Alone 
among the men who have ruled Mex- 
ico, Huerta is no born leader. 


THE PARADOXICAL PERSONALITY OF THE PRIME 


ELDOM in its political history 

has Madrid been so shocked 

‘as on the occasion of the re- 

ception accorded in the palace 

to the leaders of the Spanish 
republican movement by King Alfonso 
XIII. The scene was staged by that 
versatile Count Alvaro de Romanones 
who was made Prime Minister after 
the assassination of the luckless Cana- 
lejas and who carried the country 
in the elections that closed last month. 
Nothing so puzzles that  stanch- 
est of dynastic organs, the Madrid 
Epoca, as the insistence of Count 
Romanones upon his policy of recon- 
ciliation with republican agitators. 
They have been dined and consulted 
at the royal palace. Alfonso and his 
Premier joined in a spirited debate 
with the foes of the monarchical prin- 
ciple respecting the blessings of re- 
publicanism as they broke bread to- 
gether. The success of the affair 
brought the Socialist leaders upon the 
scene. Count Romanones insisted that 
this was the surest road to salvation 
for the monarchy. 


MINISTER OF SPAIN 


The sensation had not died away when 
Count Romanones suddenly renewed 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
His object, according to his personal 
organ in the capital, was to separate 
church and state. The thing can only 
be done, he thinks, through a nuncio 
from his Holiness. To prove his good 
faith, he has been raiding monasteries 
and defying exalted ecclesiastics. The 
King remains, meanwhile, in the hands 
of the Premier, who, all aver, has loaned 
prodigious sums to His Majesty. The 
transaction was one of disinterested 
friendship. The King can give no se- 
curity. Only a Romanones could dare 
these things in Spain. 

No one in all Spain is so popular 
with high and low as is Romanones— 
not even, the Rome Tribuna thinks, the 
King himself. Nor is the circumstance 
attributable to the immeasurable 
wealth of the Prime Minister. He 
owns mines and factories and banks 
and houses by the hundred, but he 
puts on no airs and dresses even shab- 
bily. He has the easy financial meth- 
ods of the man who is not self-made. 


The Count inherited all he has, includ- 
ing the mine in Morocco and the town 
in Andalusia that his grandfather gave 
him for a birthday present years ago. 
For the Romanones are wildly, in- 
credibly rich. An ancestor of theirs 
learned, according to London Truth, 
that a convoy of silver specie was to 
be sent by a mule caravan across the 
mountains to one of the armies then in 
the field. The Prime Minister’s wily 
ancestor gave the precious information 
to the other side. The mules were am- 
bushed. The share of the Prime Min- 
ister’s ancestor was biggest of all. 
Figuero—for such is the family name 
of the Romanones—invested the money 
in mines and plantations about Malaga. 
Time has swollen the fortune and 
genius has supervised its further in- 
vestment. To be as rich as a Roma- 
nones is a Spanish mode of speaking 
extravagantly. 

Liberal as he is in politics, the Count 
Romanones is not an “intellectual.” 


He spends no time, as did his prede- 
cessor, Canalejas, in poring over the 
philosophers 


modern Poincaré, Le 
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Dantec, Fouillée, Bergson 
and Gustave Le Bon. Roma- 
nones is not bookishly an- 
ticlerical, not even tempera- 
mentally so. His brother, 
we learn from the British 
organ, is a pious person, 
who attends every year a 
“retreat” at the Jesuit mon- 
astery of Loyola, built on 
the spot near the birthplace 
of the founder of the great 
religious order. Yet this 
brother is a Liberal, too, of 
a sort. Romanones visits 
him in the “retreat,” altho 
he may be pushing an an- 
ticlerical measure in the 
Cortes. This readiness to 
be on good terms with the 
enemy is quite characteris- 
tic of the Count. He kissed 
the ring of the Cardinal 
Archbishop who threatened 
him with excommunication. 
He yields to no fanatical 
hatred of the monks and 





nuns after the fashion of 
French anticlericals like 
Combes. Yet there is never 


a breath of suspicion re- 
garding the good faith of 
the Count’s liberalism. It 
is merely genial, sociable, 
urbane, like himself. He 
never misses mass but he 
has emptied more monas- 
teries than any Premier Al- 
fonso has had since he be- 
gan to reign. 

In appearance the Count 
Romanones, according to 
London Truth, suggests the Cuban to- 
bacco planter rather than the grandee. 
He has a dash of the western 
financier in his methods, the breezi- 
ness of Chicago ratherethan the re- 
pose of the southern Spaniard. He 
is an orator in the Castilian style, 
sublime in metaphor, impassioned in 
peroration, a little theatrical when that 
suits the purpose. He prefers to be 
silent as a rule. He makes up his mind 
slowly, but his firmness, while of the 
gentle type, is unyielding in the end. 
His “no” means just that. His orders 
are obeyed because he sees personally 
to their’ execution. In this detail he is 
not typically Spanish. Canalejas gave 
orders right and left, but no one took 
them seriously. At the same time, we 
are told by our authority, there is noth- 
ing repellant in the strong character 
his whole person expresses. “There is 
none of the narrowness that too often 
goes with strength of will.” His mind 
is of the kind that moves easily, instead 
of darting. He shows his mastery of 
men in the chamber of deputies, direct- 
ing the debates, but serene when all 
around are gesticulating, shouting and 
hurling defiance at the throne and the 
priests. 

For all his wealth, the Count Roma- 





A PRIME MINISTER WHO IS SO LIBERAL THAT HE NEVER 


TIRES OF LENDING 


Alvaro de Figueroa, Count de Romanones, has, as Prime Minister of 
Spain, just carried the country in a series of hotly fought elections. 
is so wealthy that he does not know whether some of the mines he owns 
are richest in gold or in copper, and, if he wants to entertain a friend in 
some strange town, he buys a house for the purpose just as a shop-girl 
would buy a box of candy. 


nones does r.ot live luxuriously, drink- 
ing little, smoking less. He runs his 
own automobile, making even the re- 


pairs himself, dashing hither and 
thither through all descriptions of 
road. One sees him, we read, going to 


the palace in a plain and loose dark 
overcoat and shooting jacket, buttoned 
generally, and his hands in a pair of 
outer pockets of that garment, which 
slant down almost from the buttons. 
The pockets are as a muff, for the 
Count is sensitive to the cold. He has 
another pair of pockets in the over- 
coat, which he also buttons up directly 
a keen blast blows in the Guadarma, 
hiding his head in the great coat col- 
lar. The cravat is dark and neat. 
“The shirt collar and what one sees of 
the shirt front have an impeccability 
one does not often see on the hard 
working parliamentarians in Madrid.” 
He loves mutton chops and German 
beer. At the palace he shocks the 
sticklers for etiquet by munching sand- 
wiches when he feels hungry and by 
climbing up on chairs to get a better 
view of the street below from the win- 
dows. In his profession of the law he 


ranks as one of the great advocates, but 
he leaves the pleading to subordinates. 
The personality of Romanones is 


what the French call “in- 
spirational.” He has a sub- 
tle capacity for stimulating 
others to shine, to feel at 
their best, to do justice to 
themselves. At his dinners 
—they are gorgeous, pro- 
longed, fantastic—the wit, 
the laughter, the good feel- 
ing make old enemies em- 
brace. If Romanones quit 
the table for an instant, all 
become once more their 
dull and uninspired selves. 
The soul of the occasion 
has fled. When Romanones 
returns, the sun rises once 
more. Such are the im- 
pressions of the Paris 
Temps. The secret of all 
this charm dwells in the 
combination of the old 
Castilian grandee with the 
modern Spaniard, _ for 
Romanones is nothing else. 
His manner would have 
electrified the court of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, so 
proud it is and noble. Yet 
this Romanones is of the 
mob, as well, mixing with 
it, loving it, catching at 
times its rollicking mood in 
a spirit infected with its 
democracy. The _ miracle 
would be unthinkable out- 
side of Spain, we are as- 
sured. The spirit of the 
Inquisition is in the soul 
of Romanones, but it is 
wed with all things mod- 
ern. 

Courtesy of the finely Spanish type 
is a passion with Romanones. He is 
credited by the Paris Liberté with the 
finest manners in Europe. He was 
once so forgetful as to invite a Portu- 
guese Marquis to spend some weeks 
with him at Toledo. Romanones pos- 
sessed no property in that historic city, 
but he had forgotten the detail. His sec- 
retary reminded him at the last moment. 
A hurried visit was paid to the ancient 
metropolis and see, a palace was bought 
over night and when the Portuguese 
Marquis arrived with his retinue, the 
rooms had been prepared for him just 
in time. Romanones lost all interest in 
the place afterward. Not that his gen- 
erosity is spasmodic. He experiences 
a fine satisfaction in lending his per- 
sonal friends large sums upon inade- 
quate security. The delicacy with 
which he reveals his knowledge of 
one’s embarrassed circumstances is 
worthy of the generous instinct with 
which he relieves it. In nothing is he 
so typically Spanish. Admire his 
watch, and he will make you a pres- 
ent of it on the spot. If he suspects 
you of an indisposition, he sends his 
own doctor to report upon your health, 
not necessarily to quiet your fears, but 
to relieve his own anxiety. 
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THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL—SOMETHING NEW IN 
‘THE DRAMA 


NOTE of freshness and genu- 

ine human interest is found 

by the critics in a delightful 

dramatic fantasy by Eleanor 

Gates, “The Poor Little Rich 
Girl.” We are not sure that, properly 
speaking, this play falls under the 
classification of drama, for it is more 
a sermon in guise of a fairy tale. Mrs. 
Gates, in her vivid portraiture of the 
fever delirium of Gwendolyn, the Poor 
Little Rich Girl—a part charmingly en- 
acted by Viola Dana—has drawn upon 
her knowledge of modern psychology. 
For more than two acts we see on the 
stage visualized what takes place in the 
subconscious mind of a little girl who 
takes things very literally. Unlike the 
Good Little Devil pictured by Rostand 
(fils and mére), the Poor Little Rich 
Girl is surrounded by luxury. But, like 
the boy’s, tho for different reasons, her 
heart is starved. Her parents, as Mrs. 
Gates explains in her own account of 
the play by which we shall be guided 
in the main in giving the thread of the 
story, are among the newly rich of 
New York. 

When the play opens the child is 
seen surrounded by a coterie of teach- 
ers—French, music, German and danc- 
ing,—as well as a governess and a per- 
sonal footman. It is the eighth anni- 
versary of the little girl’s birthday, and 
she firmly believes that, being eight, 
she is grown-up and may dispense with 
teachers, eat with her father and 
mother at the grown-up table, and walk 
freely along the street instead of al- 
ways riding in an automobile. But 
Gwendolyn’s Governess, who is de- 
scribed as “Snake - in - the - Grass,” 
proves to her that she is no larger on 
her eighth birthday than she was on the 
day before. When Gwendolyn finds 
herself alone for a moment she invites 
an organ-grinder up from the street. 
She also has a conversation with a 
youth sent to mend the pipes, who to 
her becomes the “piper.” The organ- 
grinder says that he cannot talk back 
to the policeman, but can “make faces.” 
She hears that her father is “made of 
money.” She is puzzled by such ex- 
pressions as “tongue-lashings,” “danc- 
ing attendance” and “murdering the 
King’s English,” but nobody takes the 
trouble to reply to her questions as to 
what all these things mean. Her 





mother, it seems, is giving a dinner- 
party on the night of Gwendolyn’s 
birthday. As the guests arrive, Gwen- 
dolyn, hidden behind a curtain, over- 
hears the following snatches of con- 
versation : 


Society Man. (To Society Woman.) 
I see, you haven’t met our hostess be- 
fore. (Laughs.) 

First Society Woman. (To Second So- 
ciety Woman, not unkindly.) If you had, 
you’d understand. They say— (Pause, as 
she glances around, shakes head, laugh- 
ing.) 

Society Man. (To First Society Wom- 
an.) They say she was just an ordinary 
country girl, pretty and horribly poor, 
with a fair education, but absolutely no 
culture. She met him, he was rich, and 
fell in love with her; she married him. 
And since then— (Chuckles. The cur- 
tain shakes.) 

Seconp Society Woman. (Eagerly.) 
What! 

Society Man, How he’s been making 
ducks and drakes out of his money! 
(Curtains shake more violently.) 

First Society Woman. I see. You 
know what’s the matter with her? 

Society Man. (Nods.) She’s got the 
society bee in her bonnet. 

First Society WomAN. The society bee 
—yes! (Gwendolyn looks between cur- 
tains.) 

Society Man. She talks nothing else. 
She hears nothing else. She sees nothing 
else. Goes wherever she can shove in— 
benefit musicals, hospital teas, Christmas 
bazars, and heaven knows what. 

Seconp Society WoMAN. Bad as that. 
Nouveaux riches! 

Society Man. Well, it’s kept the poor 
fellow in harness ali the time. You should 
have seen him when he first came to town, 
and now the change! He’s burning his 
candle at both ends. You haven't “heard 
tl . latest about him? He’s on the edge 
of a crash. 

First Society Woman. Who told you? 

Soctety Man. Oh, a little bird. (Gwen- 
dolyn covers mouth with hand, shrinks 
back, out of sight.) 

SEconp Society Woman. (Boasting.) 
Well, her money’s never been a wedge 
with me. 

First Society Woman. (To Second 
Society Woman.) A wedge, as you call 
it, is pretty welcome, isn’t it, when— 
(with meaning) one is chairman of a 
subscription committee? 

SEeconp Society Woman. Well, if she 
should offer me a check for the hospital, 
I shan’t be insane enough to refuse it. 
(Gwendolyn sneezes.) 


First Socirety Woman. (Nervously.) 
What was that? (Both women turn to 
stare about, Society Man goes up, glances 
upstairs, turns, looks at elevator shaft.) 

Seconp Society Woman. (Louder, and 
as if continuing a conversation.) Yes, 
and we also found the Riviera very pleas- 
ant. (Breaking off. To Society Man, 
speaking in French.) Do you suppose 
anyone was listening? 


The child has already been terrified 
by the threats of her “two-faced” nurse, 
Jane, and Thomas, the “big-eared” 
footman. Now, overhearing the small 
talk of the society-people, she forgets 
her own dreams of freedom and out- 
door play. She meets her father for a 
few minutes while dinner is in progress. 
Matters are going badly with him in 
Wall Street. His Broker has just told 
him that he is on the verge of a crash 
and needs two hundred thousand dol- 
lars to keep his head above water. 
Much to the disgust of the nurse who is 
anxious to spend the evening in the 
theater with Thomas, the footman, the 
child steals toward her father and en- 
gages in conversation with him. Jane, 
in the absence of the governess, intends 
to administer a sleeping potion to the 
child, but cannot carry out her intention 
in the presence of Gwendolyn’s father. 
For the family physician is not a be- 
liever in medicine, but in sunshine and 
bread-pills. These are his hobbies. 
“Father,” Gwendolyn calls, remember- 
ing a phraze of the Broker’s conversa- 
tion, “are there bears in your street? 
Will they hurt you?” 


FatHer. (Rises, and faces front.) Oh, 
I’m not through fighting them yet. Not 
yet. 

GWENDOLYN. (Throws arms about him 
in fear.) Fath-er! fath-er! 

FatHer. (Bends, unclasps her arms, 
and looks into her face.) Gwendolyn! 
Who told you about any bears? 

GweEnpboLyn. Oh, fath-er! Let me help! 
I want to help! 

Jane. (Coming down stairs.) Gwen- 
dolyn! Gwendolyn! 

GwENpoLyn. Oh, please— (Tries to 
warn father into silence.) 

FatHer. Here, Jane. 

Jane. (Puffing.) Oh, thank you, sir. 
It give me such a turn, her stealin’ off 
like that. And she hasn’t had a bite of 
supper yet. 

GweEnpoLtyNn. Fath-er! Please, I don’t 
want to go. 
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eared Butler to the King’s English. 
man who makes faces.” 


FatHER. Why! Why! Why! (Tender 
reproval.) 

GwENDOLYN. Oh, I want to tell you 
what they said about— 

Jane. She always acts this way at bed- 
time, sir. 

FatHer. (Lifts Gwendolyn’s chin gent- 
ly.) Father thinks she’d better go. And 
she’s not to worry her blessed head any 
more. (Kisses her and exits quickly. 
Jane takes out bottle.) 

GweENbDOoLyN. (Watching after father.) 
I don’t want any supper. 

Jane. All right. But you'll take a tea- 
spoonful of this! (Pulls cork from bot- 
tle, holds out bottle and teaspoon.) 

GwenpboLyn. No! No! 

Jane. And go right to sleep. 

GwENDOLyN. (Takes spoon and bottle, 
looks at medicine. Outside music of hand 
organ begins. Delighted.) Qh, the organ- 


grinder! The organ-grinder! (She mo- 
tions him to come up.) 
Jane. (Stops her.) No! First you 


take that teaspoonful. (Starts to win- 
dow.) I'll attend to him! 

GWENDOLYN. The organ - grinder! 
(Pours medicine hastily, the spoon runs 
over.) 

Jane. (Calling out.) Here! You quit! 
(Music stops.) 

GwENDOLYN. Oh, Jane! Please don’t— 

Jane. Are you going to take that? 

GweENpDoLyn. I did! 

Jane. You did not. (Looks on floor.) 
You throwed it away. (Points to rug.) 

GweNnpoLyNn. No. A little spilled. 

Jane. You throwed it away. I seen 
you. (Firmly.) Come, now, you take a 
teaspoonful of this. (Seizes bottle and 
spoon and pours.) 

GWENDOLYN. But—but— 
whistle from outside.) 

Jane. (Darkly.) Ah! 
liceman! (Looks pleased.) 

GweENDOLYN. Oh, no—o—o! Jane! No! 
Don’t call him. (Drinks.) Jane! Don’t 
let him get me! Jane! 

Jane. Then take the medicine there, 
alright, darlin’. Stay here, and I’ll tell 
him to go right away. (She goes out.) 


(Policeman’s 


Here’s the po- 


The little girl is at the extreme right of the picture. 


CURRENT OPINION 


WHEN THE KING’S ENGLISH IS MURDERED 
The Poor Little Rich Girl takes things very literally. 


(Gwendolyn puts hand 
looks from side to side.) 
GWENDOLYN. Oo—oo—oo! How funny. 
Why—why, how funny! (Little laugh; 
hand organ starts faintly.) It’s growing 
dark. And—and—everything is so—so— 


to forehead, 


why, where am I? Why—? A tree! 
And, oh! (Looks up.) The sky! And 
the stars! And the leaves! and grass! 


(As she speaks, the hall has melted away, 
in the half light, to a deep glade in the 
forest, with a cascade, trees and flowers, 
and a grassy meadow beyond. Her slip- 
pers and hair-bow and her rich dress dis- 
appear, and she has on a little gingham 
dress. She is barefoot.) And—and a 
stream! Oh, goody! Astream! (Splashes 
water.) And mud! Why, here’s nice, 
squashy mud! A-a-ah! (Plasters her 
hands in the mud, then begins to dance 
as music grows louder. First she dances 
lightly, holding out gingham dress; then 
faster, reaching down to catch up leaves, 
tossing them into air, springing high, rac- 


ing, whirling, snatching at flowers.) 
Hurrah! Hurrah! I’m outdoors! I’m 
outdoors! I’m outdoors! (Dance be- 


comes fast and furious. She swishes her 
hair from side to side. Pivots with arms 
outstretched.) 


The second act of the play is the con- 
tinuation of the delirium. In this act 
all the things that have puzzled the 
Poor Little Rich Girl are explained. 
She is in the Tell-Tale Forest, and with 
her are the Old Organ-Grinder who 
sells and “makes” faces, and the Plumb- 
er. With her also is her Teddy Bear 
who has come to life. And she sees 
resplendent in his brilliant uniform the 
King’s English, of whom she had heard 
her Governess speak. Dancing at- 
tendance on her is her nurse who is 
seen to be actually two-faced. The 
Governess is the hissing Snake-in-the- 


Grass. The Policeman whom she has 
always feared is also present. He 
turns out to be a good soul. The 





Hence she witnesses in her fever fantasies the tongue-lashing administered by the big- 
At the extreme left we notice the organ-grinder, “the 


Father wearing a suit made all of 
money enters with a harness around 
his neck. Occasional remarks of the 
Doctor are cleverly interwoven with the 
fever fantasies of the Child. 


FATHER. Gwendolyn! 
Here’s father, darling, see! 

GwWENDOLYN. (Extends hand and curt- 
seys.) How do you do, sir. 

FaTtHER, Gwendolyn. This 
little daughter—father! Oh, 
know me? 

GwENDOLYN. I think I’ve met you be- 
fore, somewhere. 

FaTtHER. Doctor, she doesn’t know me. 
Oh, Doctor! 

Doctor. There, there, steady, old man! 
(Measures Gwendolyn.) 

OrGAN-GRINDER. (Enters breathless, 
carrying Doctor's bag full of bread pills.) 
I got a dozen, fresh from the oven. 

FaTHER. Doctor, how low is she? 

Doctor. I’m measuring her. (Stands 
riding-crop up at her back. It lights up, 
showing degrees and height of mercury.) 
Ah! Ninety-seven and two tenths! 
(Shakes head.) 

FaTHER, That’s low! 

Doctor. Too low! 

GWENDOLYN, Yes, but I’! grow taller. 

Doctor. It must come up. It must! 
(Takes bread pill from bag and offers it 
to her.) Here, take this, a bread pill. 

GwenpboLyn. (Takes pill, crunches 
heartily while all watch her eagerly.) 
Oh, it’s awfully crisp and crunchy! 

FaTHER. Oh, it’ll make you better, dear. 
Make my little girl better. 

GweENDOLYN. (To Organ-Grinder, in 
stage whisper.) It’s too bad. This gentle- 
man has come, and I don’t remember who 
he is. Is he Sam Hill, or Great Scott? 
(Thomas enters with hypodermic case.) 


Gwendolyn! 


is father, 
don’t you 


That’s low! 


OrGAN-GRINDER. (Scratches head.) 
Well, I made him that long face. (Stares 
at father.) Money! Currency! Cash! 
(Sound of loud buzzing.) 

FaTtHER. What is she saying? 

Doctor. She’s seeing many strange 


things just now. 














THE POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL SEES 


Tuomas. Here you are, sir! 

Doctor. Good! Hold them for me. 
Sh! Her mother! (Mother enters. Her 
hair is flowing, her dress is scant. In one 
hand she carries a bonnet from which she 
does not take her look. Behind her come 
five figures dressed as nearly alike as pos- 
sible. “They” walk in step.) 

MortHER. (Bee in the bonnet is silent.) 
Why, what’s the matter? Dear! What’s 
the matter. Gwendolyn! Gwendolyn! My 
little daughter ! 

GWENDOLYN. (Timidly.) Have—have I 
met you before? (Curtseys.) 

MorHer. Doctor, she doesn’t know me! 
She doesn’t know me! (Jane titters si- 
lently. Chorus of murmurs from father, 
Doctor and Thomas.) Oh, what has hap- 
pened? 

GWENDOLYN. May I ask what you have 
in your bonnet? 

MortuHer. (As if dazed.) The bee! The 
bee! (Jt buzzes. Doctor opens case, his 
back to audience, and bends over Gwen- 
dolyn.) 

GwENDOLYN. The bee? Oh! 

OrGAN-GRINDER. (Goes to mother.) 
She hears nothing else, she sees nothing 
else. 

MorHer. Oh, what a terrible thing. 
She was all right when I left her, such 
a little while ago. 

GWENDOLYN. She’s very fond of the 
bee! 

’ Orcan-Grinper. (Wags head sadly.) 
Contemplation! Speculation! Perlustra- 
tion! (He goes to face shop.) 

GweENbOoLyN. What kind of a bee is it? 

MorHer. The bee? A social honey- 
gathering insect. 

GWENDOLYN. Oh, a society bee. 

Tuey. (Jn chorus.) And the very lat- 
est fashion! 

MorHer, The bee! The bee! The bee! 
(Father supports her.) 

Doctor. (To father.) Don’t you think 
you had better take her upstairs? (Jndi- 
cates mother.) 

FatHer. (To mother.) Come, dear, 
come ! 

MorHerR. Come? Well, what do They 
say? 

FatHer. Ah! They say! They say! 

GwENDOLYN. They? (Advances.) Are 
you They? 

Tuey. (Jn chorus.) We are! 

GweEnbDoLyN. How do you do, They! 
(Curtseys.) 

Tuey. (Jn chorus.) We do the proper 
thing. (Shake hands with each other, 
holding hands very high.) I congratu- 
late you! I congratulate you! I congratu- 
late you! 

GweENDOLYN. I’m glad to meet you. I’ve 
heard about you so often. And I’ve heard 
things you’ve said. Aren’t you always 
saying things? 

Tuey, Saying things? Well, we get the 
blame, but the talking is done by the little 
bird. 

GweENboLyNn. Oh, I don’t want to blame 
you. 

TuHey. (Chorus.) I blame him (her) 
and he (she) blames me. In that way, 
we shift the responsibility. And as we 
always keep together, nobody ever knows 
who really is to blame. 

FatHer. (To They.) This is no place 
for her. (Jndicates mother.) Tell her 
:SO. 
Tuey. (Advance.) It isn’t good form 


to stay here, madam. People aren’t doing 
it this year. Come. 

Moruer. Yes, yes, I'll go—I’ll do what- 
ever you say. The bee! The bee! The 
social honey-gathering insect. (She as- 
cends, the bee buzzing.) 


At the end of the second act the Poor 
Little Rich Girl, accompanied by those 
queer figures who are her friends and 
pursued by the others who are her 
enemies, leaves the forest’ and reaches 
the “land where candles burn at both 
ends.” The Doctor carries her and in 
one hand she grasps the “stiff upper 
lip” which “the man who makes faces” 
has presented to her. Running through 
the faniasy of this act is the undercur- 
rent of real happenings, so that it is 
apparent that the parents, the doctor, 
and the servants as well as the police- 
man are making a fight for the child’s 
life. 


GweENpbOLyN. Oh, the lights! The 
lights! 
OrGAN-GRINDER. This is where the 


lights go when they’re put out at night. 
GWENDOLYN. The candles that burn at 
both ends! 
Doctor. (Sadly.) Yes! Yes! 
GweENpboLyn. (Turns to Doctor.) Oh, 
we've come a long way, haven't we? 
(Policeman, Bear, Plumber and Organ- 
Grinder assent.) 


Doctor. (To Policeman.) Her strength’s 
giving out. 

PoLticEMAN. How much further can 
she go? 


Doctor. (Looks down at her.) I think 
her little journey’s almost done. (Others 
are pleased.) 

GwENbDOLyN. (Smiles.) Oh, is it? You 
mean—father’s here? 

Doctor. 


(To Policeman.) Where is 
her father? (Policeman makes helpless 
gesture.) 

OrGAN-GRINDER. (Uneasily.) Yes, 
where? Oh, dear! Oh, dear! 

Bear. Rar! Rar! Rar! 

GWENDOLYN. (An-xiously.) Doctor! 

Doctor. He'll come. Right away. (To 


Policeman, aside.) Bring him in. (Po- 
liceman exits with lighted eye held out 
in front of him. To Gwendolyn.) Brave 
little girl, now! 

GwENDOLYN. But I never could’ve got 
this far without a stiff upper lip. 

PLuMBER. You're all grit, kid! 

(Faint sound of quacking from afar. 
Bear, Plumber and Organ-Grinder rub 
their palms. Father enters. The tags of 
his harness are fastened to a large ma- 
chine that has a hopper and a wide chute. 
He bends forward laboriously to draw 
his load, and stops. His hands are full 
of bills.) 

Doctor. (To Gwendolyn.) See! Here 
is your father, little girl. 

GWENDOLYN. My—my fath-er? 

Doctor. Yes! (Gwendolyn goes with 
Doctor, Plumber follows, and observes 
father’s money, greedily.) Speak to him! 
(Urges her forward gently.) 

GWENDOLYN. (Clings to Doctor’s hand.) 
If—if you think I ought to! 

Doctor. (Nods.) Call him fath-er! 

GWENDOLYN. (Timidly.) Fath-er! (To 
Doctor.) He doesn’t look like my fath-er. 
(To father.) Fath-er! 
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FaTtHer. (Without looking at her.) My 
hands are full! My hands are full! 
(Plumber quickly empties father's hands 
and stuffs his own pockets.) 

GwenpoLyn. (To Doctor.) 
can’t be my father. See his heavy load! 

Doctor. We all have our burdens. 
(Looks at riding stick.) 

OrGAN-GRINDER. (At same time.) 
Hand-organ! (Policeman examines club, 
and nods.) 

Bear. (With others.) 

PirumsBer, (Last of all, exasperated.) 
Pipes! (Father feeds money into hopper 
of machine.) 

GWENDOLYN. (To 
sure he’s my fath-er? 


Gh, that 


Bag! 


Doctor.) Are you 


Doctor. Yes! 

GwWENDOLYN. He doesn’t act like my 
fath-er! 

Doctor. Speak to him again. 


GWENDOLYN (Timidly.) Fath-er. Here 


I am. (Holds out hands.) 
FatHEr. (Not looking at her.) I’m 
busy. I'll have time to see you when 


you're grown up. 

GwenpoLyn. (To Doctor.) You see? 
He thinks I’m little, but I’m not, am 1? 
(Stands at her full height, Doctor places 
riding-stick at her back, it lights up.) 


Doctor. Ninety-six! Ah! 
OrGAN-GRINDER. (To Bear.) Down- 
ward! Lower! Sinking! (Both show 


deep concern.) 

Doctor. (To father.) Brace up! Speak 
to her, man! 

FaTHER. (Feeding machine.) I can't 
bear it! I can’t bear it! (Voices come 
out of wide chute. Chorus of Ducks and 
Drakes.) 

OrGAN-GrINDER. (To Gwendolyn, ex- 
plaining.) I make Faces, he’s making 
Ducks and Drakes out of his money. 


(Father continues to feed machine.) 
Look! 
CuHorus. Quack! Quack! Quack! 
Quack! 


FrENCH TEACHER. (Drops out of chute, 
carries book.) Quack! Quack! Parlez- 
vous francais? Quack! Quack! 

GERMAN TEACHER. (Drops out of chute, 
carries book.) Quack! Quack! Sprechen 
Sie Deutsch? Quack! Quack! 

Music TeacHEr. (Drops out of chute, 


carries music-roll.) Quack! Quack! 
Strike that chord! Quack! Quack! 
(Joins German Teacher.) 

Dancinc TEACHER. (Drops out of 


chute.) Quack! Quack! Quack! Quack! 


Gwendolyn is now so weak that the 
“stiff upper lip” falls to the ground. 
The doctor resolves to administer a 
saline solution. In the fantasy, the salt 
is taken from the tail of the Little Bird 
who tells people things. Consciousness 
returns, and she recognizes her father. 
She begs to be taken to her mother. 
The light dims again, the journey is re- 
sumed, and in the third stage of her 
delirium, she arrives at Robin Hood’s 
Barn, around which, as she has heard, 
her mother forever goes. It is here 
that the Doctor learns of the overdose 
of medicine which has been given the 
little girl. The Little bird tells the 
story, and Jane is made to dance till she 
swoons, whereupon she is tossed into 
the rubbish can. The Mother comes, 


carrying the buzzing bee in her bon- 
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Gwendolyn appeals to her 
“Mother,” 
Just 


net. 
to give up the bee. 
she cries, “it hates me. 


see how it keeps me away from 
you.” 


MorHer. But later on, when 
you’re grown up. 

GWENDOLYN. When I’m grown 
up! Ah, now I know what ter- 
rible things it’s done to me. It 
makes me ride in the motor, and 
keeps me from going to school 
with other girls and boys, and it 
won't let me sit at the grown-up 
table, or see father every day, or 
have you sing me to sleep, and, 
oh, that dosn’t matter so much, 
but look at my father. It keeps 
him in harness, and he'll never 
get rid of the harness till you give 
up the bee. Oh, mother, give it 
up if you love me—if you love me. 
(Bursts into sobs.) 

MotHer. (Draws back, turning 
her cyes to the bonnet, looks at 
bee.) Oh, my little daughter! 
My poor little girl! I thought I 
was doing my best for you. And 
—I was only making you un- 
happy. (Brings bee close, staring 
at it, looks round at They.) Well 
—I’ll put it aside. (Kneels and 
sets it down, draws back, still 
watching it.) 

TuHey. (Shocked.) Ah! 

MotHer. (Lifts face to Gwen- 
dolyn, puts out arms.) Gwen- 
dolyn! (Sweeps child into arms.) 

GWENDOLYN. Mother! Mother! 
Mother! (They embrace.) 

MotHer. My dearest! My 
dearest! (They murmur to each 
other as they embrace. They come down 
swiftly.) 

Tuey, (First touch mother on shoul- 
der, chorus.) Madam! (Mother lifts 
head and still holding to Gwendolyn, half 
turns to look at them.) Madam! You're 
making a great mistake. , 

MotHer. (Draws away from Gwen- 
dolyn.) What? 

Tuey. It’s wiser to keep the bee! 

MorHer. (Draws further away.) The 
bee! The bee! (Reaches out a hand to 
touch it. Bee buzzes.) 

GwenpboLtyn. No! No! (Presses moth- 
er’s head against her breast, and covers 
mother’s ears.) Oh, don’t look at it! 
Don’t listen! Oh, mother, don’t touch it. 
(Draws mother away.) 

Tuey. Don’t make a scene. 
mon. 

MorTHER, 
ears to you, 
again. Never! 

Tuey. But think of her future. She 
should go into the smartest little set. 

MotHer. (Takes Gwendolyn’s hands 
down, rises, turns.) Say what you like, 
I don’t care. I’m through with the bee. 
It's never brought me any real happiness. 
It’s almost cost— (turns to Gwendolyn) 
her life. I give it up! I give it up! I 
give it up! (Embraces Gwendolyn.) 

GwENDOLYN. Oh, mother, mother! 

MortHer. Dearest. They will never 
come between you and me again, 

Tuey. (Shrug.) We're not surprised. 
Just an ordinary country girl—(Turn) 


THE 


It’s com- 


(To They.) She’s closed my 
too. I'll never hear you 


CURRENT OPINION 


POOR LITTLE RICH GIRL WAS 


BRAIN 


Eleanor Gates Tully scored an unexpected hit with her de- 
lectable sermon in guize of a fairy tale. 
humor and charming literary distinction. 


with absolutely no culture. (Start up, to 
cach other.) 

I. Isn’t she vulgar? 

Isn’t she vulgar? 
Isn’t she vulgar? 
Isn’t she vulgar? 

5. Horrid! 

(They turn and go up. Plumber comes 
and leans to look at bonnet.) 

MorHer. Take it away! Take it away! 

PitumBer. Take it? (Puts hands into 
pockets, brings out two large rolls of 
money, puts them back and picks up bon- 
net.) Do I like it? Well, I guess! Now, 
where am them Ducks? (King’s English 
sways as he opens little door. Plumber 
helps himself to father’s silk hat and ad- 
justs a monocle. Ducks emerge, French 
Teacher, German Teacher, Music Teacher, 
Dancing Master.) 

FRENCH TEACHER. (To Plumber.) Par- 
lez-vous francais? Quack! Quack! 

PiumsBer. Learn me that. 

GERMAN TEACHER. Sprechen 
Deutsch? Quack! Quack! 

Piumber, And Dutch? And music? 
(Music Teacher and Dancing Master fol- 
low.) And dancing? (King’s English 
makes a start.) 

Piumser. (Moves him back.) Now, I 
speak English good enough. (King’s Eng- 
lish sways.) Ha! Ha! The bee! The 
bee! (Starts behind Ducks, his eyes glued 
to bonnet.) Come! Come! Come! Come! 
Follow! 

FATHER. 
dear? 

MorHER. 


Sie 


(Comes to mother.) Well, 


(Slowly raises face, father 


BORN IN 


Her play reveals quaint 


and mother look at each other, 
suddenly she sees harness.) Oh, 
take this off! (Pulls at it.) 
You'll never wear it again. (Jt 
drops to floor.) Not for my sake. 
(Father and mother embrace.) 
GWENDOLYN. Fath-er! Moth-er! 
(Father and mother turn to her.) 
Oh, now that you’re both with me, 
I wish we were home. 
MortrHeErR. We'll go home dear- 
est. 
Doctor. Yes, home! 
ride my hobbies home! 
GwENDOLYN. Hobbies? (Turns 
to barn, neighs and trampling.) 
FATHER. (To mother.) Come! 
Doctor. Yes, come! Come! 
(Calls.) Fresh air! Exercise! 
Plain food! Good earth! Warm 
sun! 
MorTHER,. 
FATHER. 
earth! 
Doctor. Come! We'll ride! 
(King’s English swings big doors 
wide. Hobbies are seen circling. 
Organ-Grinder begins to play. 
Doctor Bear, Father, Mother and 
King’s English enter barn. Royle 
comes stealing out of log, as 
Gwendolyn stops beside Organ- 
Grinder.) 
CuHorus, Whoa! Stop! Whoa! 
Fresh air! Whoa! Good earth! 
GweENbDOoLyN. (Halts.) Good- 
bye, Mister Man - Who - Makes - 
Faces. Good-bye. 
OrGAN-GRINDER. (Playing.) I'll 
see you later. 
GWENDOLYN. 
Snake.) Oh! 
Royte. Yes-s-s—? (Gets be- 
tween Gwendolyn and barn-door.) Come 
Yes-s-s—! Don’t worry your 
Yes-s-s! 
Oh, Doctor! The snake! 
(Gwendolyn and 


We'll 


We'll ride them, too! 
Fresh air! Good 


HER 


(Turns, sees 


away ! 
mother. 

GWENDOLYN. 
The snake! Help me! 
Royle struggle.) 

Doctor. (Appears at window, to Royle.) 
Go away! Go away! (Royle retreats.) 

GWENDOLYN. (To Doctor.) Don’t leave 
me! Don’t leave me! 

Doctor. Reach up! 
through! 

GwENDOLYN. (Climbs to bank.) 
can you? (Reaches up.) 

Doctor. It’s a tight squeeze. Come! 
(Music swells, Gwendolyn disappears, 
Father rides hobby, waving; Mother ne-t, 
Bear, Doctor, Gwendolyn.) 

Att. He pulled her through. (Wav- 
ing.) Hurrah! He pulled her through. 

OrcAN-GrinverR. Hurrah! He pulled 
her through! 


I'll pull you 


Oh, 


As the curtain rises on the third act, 
the scene still seems to be Robin Hood’s 
Barn. But as the light grows and 
the curtains are drawn, Gwendolyn is 
found lying in her bed in the nursery. 
Watching over her are her father, her 
mother and the doctor. The parents 
determine to change their lives and to 
give up all that has stood between them 
and their child. The Doctor suggests 
a trip to the country. 


FATHER. You’ve given me full direc- 
tions about what I ought to take along 
for her? 
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~ 
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Doctor. Take some gingham dresses 
with plenty of extra pieces for patches. 
and one dull garden hoe. (Father 
laughs.) And a bottle of three and a 
half per cent. tincture of iodine. 

FatHER. (Puzsled.) Iodine? 

Doctor. (Looks up, nods.) Good for 
blackberry scratches! (Father laughs. 
To Gwendolyn, rising.) Perhaps you'd like 
to listen to this prescription, young lady. 

GweENboLyN. I—I hope it won’t taste 
bad. 

Doctor. Absolutely tasteless, and I’ve 
arranged for a different kind each week. 
Shall we hear it? All right. First week: 
(Reads.) Take every day, one hour quiet 
driving in the sun, also one hour out- 
door napping; mix both well with listen- 
ing to bird songs. 

GWENDOLYN, Etc. Why, that isn’t medi- 
cine. 

Doctor. Oh, yes, it is—the very best 
kind of medicine! I insist that it be ad- 
ministered regularly. Second week: One 
hour every day gathering flowers, one 
hour of riding fat pony. Add to these 
sitting on grassy bank while you fish. 

GwENDOLyN. Fish! Oh! 

FaTtHER. (To mother.) Say, dear, 
where’s my fishing tackle? 

Doctor. (Nods.) Third week: One 
hour chasing butterflies, assisted by large, 
good-natured, ordinary long-haired dog. 

GwENDOLYN. Rover! 

Doctor. Also one hour making mud- 
pies. 

GweENbDoLyN. I love mud. 

Doctor. Then double the dose; al- 
ternate with climbing hills, hat down back 
on string. For lung development, let me 


see! We'll have some tom-boy yelling 
twice a day, also a judicious amount of 
going barefoot. 

GwENDOLYN. Barefoot! (Kicks the 
covers with delight.) 

MortHer. Mother went barefoot when 
she was a little girl. 

GwenpoLtyn. (T7o doctor.) And, oh, 
may I scuff in the dirt? 

Doctor. Dear me, I prescribe scuffing, 
and I suggest that you wade the creek. 

GwENpDoLyN. Oh! when can we go, 
doctor? 

Doctor. The sooner, the better. 

GweENpboLyn. (Eagerly.) Oh, mother! 
This afternoon! (All laugh.) 

Doctor. Oh, I'd like to see you again 
this afternoon, and a couple of times to- 
morrow. 

MoTHER. Just as soon as my precious 
little daughter is strong enough. (Gwen- 
dolyn falls to eating. Doctor takes up 
bag, prepares to go. Holds out hand.) 
Doctor, you brought her into the world, 
and now you've kept her here. 

Doctor. We fought for her together. 
(Shakes her hand.) 

Mortuer. She was nearly lost through 
me. 

FaTtHER. Nonsense! 

MotHer. Ah, I know! As I listened 
all night to those wild little cries—those 
queer, queer things, she called, poor baby, 
I saw myself (Bitterly) as the kind of 
a mother I am. I trusted her life to 
strangers. I scarcely knew Jane’s name. 

FaTHER. I’m going to share the blame. 
I never even took a good, square look at 
Jane, 

GwENDOLYN. Doctor? 





Doctor. Yes, dear? 

GwWENDOLYN. What is a square look? 

Doctor. (Laughs.) A square look? 
Well— (Looks at father.) 

FatHErR. It isn’t really square like the 
top of a table. 

GWENDOLYN. Oh! 

FaTHER. It’s the sort of a look that a 
good father gives the people he hires to 
take care of his small daughter. 

Doctor. Good-bye, little girl. 

GweENboLyN. Good-bye; and, oh, thank 
you for letting me ride a hobby. 

Doctor. I'll have you riding all my 
hobbies. (Doctor and father go. Potter 
starts to exit.) 

MorHer. (To Butler.) You know what 
we'll need in the country. I'll leave all 
that to you. 

GwWENDOLYN. Oh, mother, may I take 
Puffy? 

MorHer. Of course! 

FatHer. And, Potter— (Halts.) We'll 
take the dictionary! (Butler bows and 
starts.) 

MoruHer. And after this put a chair at 
our table for Miss Gwendolyn. 

GweEnpbotyn. Oh, mother! (Potter 
bows and exits.) Oh, mother, every- 
thing’s going to be so different, now that 
you’ ve—you've—got rid of t' at—(Whis- 
pers.) bee! (Embarrassed 1..oment.) 

FaTHErR. Little daughter— 

GwENpbOoLyNn. Yes, Father? 

FATHER. We won't speak of that bee 
any more, shall we? (Mother goes to 
him. Father kisses her.) We're going to 
be happy, the three of us, and whatever 
stands in the way of that will have to get 
out of the way. 


THE GROWING PAINS OF AMERICAN OPERA 


HO a majority of the music 

critics concede that “Cyrano,” 

the new “American” opera 

produced at the Metropolitan 

Opera House last month, is 
the best opera yet composed by Ameri- 
cans, we have yet to look forward to 
the production of the “great American 
opera”—or even, according to many, 
of a good American opera. “Cyrano” 
is the work of Walter Damrosch, the 
German-American composer and con- 
ductor, and of Mr. W. J. Henderson, 
who based his English libretto upon 
the Rostand comedy. Whatever its 
intrinsic merits, either musically or 
dramatically, “Cyrano” has accom- 
plished nothing toward solving the 
problem of “opera in English,” or of 
presenting music that is_ typically 
American in spirit. On this point 
most of the critics are in accord. 
“American operatic art,” says Richard 
Aldrich in the New York Times, “is 
still a plant of very tender and uncer- 
tain growth.” 

Just where the trouble lies no one is 
quite willing to specify. Yet it is in- 
teresting, if not significant, to note that 
of the four American operas that have 
been produced at the Metropolitan 
opera house in New York, only one— 
“Natoma”—was based upon an Ameri- 


can .(or Indian) theme. Mr. Con- 
verse’s “Pipe of Desire” and Professor 
Horatio Parker’s “Mona” were based 
upon mythological or literary themes. 
At the same time, Giacomo Puccini has 
found inspiration in the American 
plays, “Madame Butterfly” and “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” as operatic 
themes, and quite recently came the 
surprising, tho not authentic, announce- 
ment that Leoncavallo would convert 
Mr. Walter’s “Fine Feathers” into an 
opera. Dvorak found inspiration for 
a symphony in the primitive negro 
melodies, a field of folksong neglected 
for the most part by the serious Ameri- 
can composer. 

Mr. Damrosch’s inspiration, on the 
other hand, was derived from what 
James Huneker calls “the bon-bon art” 
of Edmond Rostand. “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” is a comedy peculiarly in- 
viting to the composer of opera, yet 
it presents innumerable difficulties to 
the librettist who must rewrite it to 
conform to musical requirements. Some 
of the difficulties were explained by 
Mr. Henderson himself, in an inter- 
view in the New York Review: 


“We found that it was quite impossible 
for the artists to sing short vowels on a 
sustained note. Now you know English 


abounds in short vowels. It is almost im- 
possible to write a line without using one 
and we had to make some very regret- 
table compromizes with the original text 
to oblige the singers. Such a line as 
‘Look—thy dear letters,’ quite a necessary 
one in the text; was found impossible to 
sing, and it will serve as an example of 
hundreds of changes which we had to 
make in the lines. 

“T am inclined to regard singing grand 
opera in English as still in quite a primi- 
tive state, but our knowledge of the sub- 
ject has been vastly increased. We have 
made a great advance and, with the ex- 
perience we have gained, we should be 
able to do much better next time... . 

“With any other organization less per- 
fect than the Metropolitan, I am afraid 
that grand opera in English, at present, 
is not practical, merely because of its 
technical difficulties.” 

“IT am sure that some day things will be 
simplified, standards will be established 
and rules laid down which composers and 
librettists may be guided by, and singers 
will be trained for the work; but that 
day is still distant, all we can do at 
present is to persevere in the right direc- 
tion and hope.” 


The librettist, says a critic in the 
Musical Courier, selected from time to 
time an undue number of sibilants in 
expressions that called for forceful ut- 
terance. At the same time, he points 
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out, had Walter 
Damrosch chosen 
an American plot 
and had turned the 
light on some ob- 
scure incident of 
the ranch, the wig- 
wam, or the plains, 
“his music would 
have had to sup- 
port a greater bur- 
den of interest than 
it bore when Ros- 
tand’s famous story 
stuffed out the 
empty places of the 
opera and made 
intelligible many 
an _indistinguish- 
able sentence.” 

The best thing 
about the music, ac- 
cording to Henry 
T. Finck, in the 
New York Evening 
Post, was the or- 
chestral coloring. 
But most of it was 
reminiscent and 
lacking in individ- 
uality, continues 
Mr. Finck. “It is 
for the most part 
the outcome of de- 
termination, rou- 
tine, and mechan- 
ical skill in manipulating the tools of 
the trade.” Damrosch. says the critic, 
has failed to meet the demands of 
Rostand’s fanciful play. 

Furthermore, the distinguished critic 
goes on to say, it is conspicuously 
lacking in anything akin to American 
spirit : 


“There is absolutely nothing American 
about this music, and as the orchestration 
is usually so rich that the words of the 
singers could not be easily followed even 
if they enunciated more distinctly than 
most of them do, the question of opera in 
English has not been brought nearer a 
solution. In the treatment of the vocal 


of the Metropolitan Opera House; 
ductor, and W. J. Henderson, the librettist of the opera. 


CURRENT OPINION 


THE FIVE BEHIND CYRANO 


These five men are responsible for the musical version of Rostand’s masterpiece. 
are, from left to right, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general manager; Jules Speck, stage manager 
Damrosch, the composer; Alfred Hertz, the con- 


Walter 


parts Mr. Damrosch has shown much less 
skill than in his orchestration. There is 
a considerable amount of melody, but it 
lacks distinction and charm. Leading mo- 
tives are employed to some extent, notably 
in the use of the abnormal whole-tone 
scale to characterize the abnormal nose 
of Cyrano; but little ingenuity is shown 
in their application. One of the numbers 
suggest Gilbert and Sullivan, yet, on the 
other hand, it is in the delineation of the 
lighter moods of the poem that Mr. Dam- 
rosch fails most conspicuously to meet the 
demands of M. Rostand’s fanciful play.” 


Yet “Cyrano” is a distinct achieve- 
ment. Its very faults may point the 
way for younger American composers. 





If it leaves un- 
solved the problem 
of producing ade- 
quate librettos in 
English, it empha- 
sizes the problems 
in the art of mak- 
ing librettos. Mr. 
H. E. Krehbiel 
of the New York 
Tribune thus sums 
up his impression 
of “Cyrano”: 


“A drama which 
has many external 
features that lend 
themselves _grace- 
fully to an operatic 
setting, which might 
even be said to cry 
out for an operat- 
ic investiture, but 
which frequently in 
all that makes it 
great and glorious 
in its original form 
resents despoliation 
of any kind, has 
been turned into an 
attractive musical 
drama. With its 
Gallic esprit,  in- 
separable from the 
original text, there 
has evaporated so 
much of its char- 
acteristic charm that 
it is to be feared few of M. Rostand’s 
admirers will approve of the trans- 
formation; but, saving the defects which 
are to be found chiefly in the musical set- 
ting of portions of its comedy, it is yet 
a notable artistic achievement and one 
which reflects credit upon its authors and 
the institution which produced it. It of- 
fers nothing which points even remotely 
to a solution of the problem of English 
or American opera, or the peculiar value 
of the vernacular as an element in the 
lyric drama, but it will encourage native 
composers to work, and through their 
strivings there may yet be found a style 
of operatic writing adapted to the genius 
of our language and appealing to the taste 
of the American people.” 


They 


BRIEUX’S NEW SOCIOLOGICAL SERMON IN 
THREE ACTS 


ELDOM does a dramatist sin- 
gle-handed set two cities talk- 
ing at one time. But at the 
moment New York is discuss- 
ing the belated production of 
“Damaged Goods,” Paris is more than 
a bit excited over Brieux’s latest ser- 
mon in three acts which is called “La 
Femme seule” or “The Lone Woman,” 
and which preaches against the pitfalls 
of celibacy—a novel subject on the 
French stage. More definitely, the new 
play which was recently produced at 
the Gymnase endeavors to show wom- 
an’s slavery to man in whatever field 


she endeavors to gain her living. But 
Brieux (whose “advanced” views, it 
would seem, have led him to dispense 
entirely with a Christian name) sees 
further: the single woman is becom- 
ing the competitor of men in the marts 
of trade, for the rather unusual reason 
that young men are now becoming such 
cowards that they are afraid to marry. 
They prefer the carbaret to the 
kitchenet. 

But for this very reason, M. Brieux 
points out, the single woman will de- 
feat these recalcitrant males. At the 
close of the play, as she departs on a 


continued hunt for the “Eternal Job” 
(as Robert Herrick has recently ex- 
pressed it), his heroine Thérése draws 
the moral of “La Femme seule” in 
these words: 


“In this new war of the sexes, they— 
the men—will be beaten, for women work 
for less wages. They have no need of 
additional money to carry off to the 
cabarets. And not only will the laborers 
be defeated in this way, Monsieur Féliat! 
Middle-class boys who haven't the back- 
bone to marry girls with no money of 
their own will find them pretty soon 
blocking their own road—these unfortu- 
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nate girls who are driven to work by the 
men themselves. You've got to take 
sides! New times have come. In all 
countries, in all cities, in the country, 
among the poor and the half poor, out 
of every home deserted for alcohol or 
emptied by men who haven't the courage 
to marrry, there is coming also a woman, 
who is going to abandon the home, and 
who is going to take her place alongside 
the men, in the factory, in the workshop, 
in the office, behind the counter. The 
men don’t want her to be a housekeener, 
and, as she will not become a prostitute, 
she too will become a worker and a com- 
petitor—and a victorious competitor! 
... Goodbye! (She goes.)” 


With his usual predilection for thoro 
classification and pigeonholing, Brieux 
depicts his lone woman’s struggle for 
independence in the home, in the pro- 
fessional world, and in the laboring 
world. The odds are against her in 
all three. Neither Heaven nor eco- 
nomic conditions, it seems, now pro- 
tect the working girl. The egoism, 
brutality and cruel sensuality of the 
masculine sex are omnipresent, even in 
the editorial rooms of a woman’s mag- 
azine. The heroine tries to get work 
on a feminist publication called “The 
Free Woman.” One of the editresses, 
a rampant feminist, has come to the 


DEHUMANIZING THE STAGE 


conclusion that the true crusader in 
the feminist struggle must be not only 
old but ugly. Otherwise there are too 
many opportunities to deviate from the 
straight and narrow path of feminism. 
And Thérése learns that the “Free 
Woman” is owned, directed, and ex- 
ploited by a man, M. Nérisse. The 
latter gives her the choice of becoming 
his mistress or of seeking a career 
elsewhere than in the production of 
feminist literature. 

The third act, according to M. 
Doumic in the Revue des deux mondes, 
is the most original of the three. It 
depicts a woman’s struggle among the 
proletariat. Thérése becomes fore- 
woman in a bindery, and later a syn- 
dicalist leader, organizing the women 
in the shop into a syndicat. But the 
masculine syndicalists object to this. 
A delegate comes from the Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail to dissolve 
the feminine syndicat. One of the 
best scenes, according to M. Doumic, 
is that in which a workingman comes 
to Thérése to get a job for his wife. 
He does not expect big wages, he tells 
her—by no means what a man would 
receive. But he hopes she might earn 
enough to pay for his tobacco and bil- 
liard parties—at which of course his 
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wife will be allowed to witness his 
skill. 

Some critics are of the opinion that 
Brieux’s conclusions are a trifle me- 
chanical, or at least that the fable is 
perhaps made to fit the exigencies of 
the “moral,” without which no Brieux 
drama would retain its pulpit atmos- 
phere. M. Trarieux in La Revue 
wonders why it was so impossible for 
Therese to marry the man she loved. 
M. Doumic thinks that Brieux has not 
exaggerated masculine brutality; but 
he does not believe that the dramatist 
has contributed anything novel toward 
the illumination of the problem. He 
writes in the Revue des deux mondes: 


“What to do? Does he really hope for 
a change in morals? Or, rather, is he 
not of the opinion that, after twenty 
years of feminist vindication and of the 
pretended emancipation of woman, we are 
on the wrong road? It is evident that if 
Thérése had not been a modern young 
woman, absorbed in the fixed idea of in- 
dependence, she might have gone to live 
peacably with relatives who were a bit 
disagreeable, a bit tiresome, but not en- 
tirely unbearable, who lived at Evreux, 
which is a good little town, and where it 
is possible that her discreet charm and 
melancholy grace might have touched the 
heart of some fine fellow.” 


DEHUMANIZING THE STAGE 


E have reached a phaze 
of development where 
human agencies are 
gradually being driven 
from the domain of the 
sonant arts. The photograph was the 
first step in this evolutionary process. 
The moving picture was the second 
step. With the invention of the kineto- 
phone, the speaking moving picture, 
the complete rout of human actors 
from the stage and the concert hall 
seems no longer an impossibility. 
The inventor of the kinetophone, 
Thomas A. Edison, makes no secret of 
his belief that most of the entertain- 
ment of the future will come to be 
provided by the talking machine in 
conjunction with the moving picture. 
“The time is come,” he remarked a 
few weeks before his own invention 
was made public to a writer in Musical 
America, “when the actors and singers 
will perform in phonograph studios in- 
stead of in the theater, and instead of 
an audience of a thousand or so, the 
entire world will furnish the audience. 
It costs $6.00 a seat,” the inventor 
went on to say, “to hear and see a 
grand opera performance. Naturally 
the poor man is barred. Why should 
the opera singers and the great actors 
be so limited in their scope? Why 
should not their efforts be appreciated 
by millions ?” 


“The talking-machine and the moving 
Picture in synchrony will make this pos- 


sible, and it will not cost much either. 
Before long it will be possible to give an 
entire act of drama or opera on the 
phonograph. 

“Take our leading actors—Sothern, 
Marlowe, Maude Adams, Viola Allen, 
Faversham; or our comic opera stars, or 
our grand opera singers. How interesting 
it would be for posterity if they could 
be seen and heard in all their leading 
roles! Or, going further back, how in- 
teresting it would be to see and hear Mrs. 
Siddons, Forrest, Macready, Booth, Bar- 
rett, Kean and the other famous figures 
of the stage. The next generation of 
stars will not die with their artistic death. 
The phonograph and the moving picture 
will preserve them.” 


Not long after this interview the 
first kinetophone was released to the 
public and, to quote The Dramatic 
Mirror (New York), scored as a nov- 
elty rather than as a complete artistic 
success. Numerous devices aiming to 
synchronizing screen pictures and the 
spoken word have, in the past, met 
with flat failure or only partial suc- 
cess. Edison’s invention, we are told, 
justifies the claim that absolute unison 
between sight and sound has been at- 
tained. Even in its present, still primi- 
tive, form the kinetophone is a great 
achievment. But, the writer goes on to 
say, it is too soon to prophesy concern- 
ing the place Edison’s talking pictures 
may occupy in photoplay productions. 


“The metallic sound from the phono- 
graph has been greatly diminished, but 


not overcome, neither is the volume of 
sound at all times sufficient for a large 
theater. The spectator feels that the 
words spoken were uttered by the figure 
on the screen, but it is difficult to forget 
that they are being transmitted through a 
phonograph. An illusion of vocal reality 
has yet to be reached. 

“How successfully the kinetophone has 
been adapted to photoplays could not be 
judged by the initial program, that was 
elementary in character. It merely proved 
the claim to synchronization. A figure 
appeared in the screen to explain the 
marvels of the kinetophone. The drop- 
ping of a plate was accompanied -by a 
faint sound of breaking china. A violin 
and vocal solos brought satisfactory re- 
sults and the minstrel performance ex- 
cited wonderment, even if the enjoyment 
given a musical ear was questionable. In 
each of these instances movements of the 
figures on the screen were few and it was 
possible to place the phonograph in an 
advantageous position, 

“The action necessary in a dramatic 
production will put the recording powers 
of Mr. Edison’s phonograph to a severer 
test. No doubt the resourcefulness of 
genius will conquer these difficulties as 
it has conquered others, and meanwhile 
the public must withhold its verdict on a 
photoplay that talks.” 


The objection still advanced against 
the kinetophone, where the spoken 
word must follow the action slavishly, 
cannot be applied to Al Woods’ de- 
humanized production of Reinhardt’s 
great pantomime, “The Miracle,” on a 
moving-picture screen to the accom- 
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paniment of Humperdinck’s music. 
This production, described by the New 
York Morning Telegraph as “the most 
ambitious of cinematographic spec- 
tacles” was, it appears, extraordinarily 
successful. The fame of the produc- 
tion with human actors, at the Olympia 
in London and in the German metrop- 
olis, has spread around the ‘world. 
The story is a more elaborate version 
of the legend that forms the 

basis of Maeterlinck’s “Sis- 

ter Beatrice.” The pictures 

were made from the original 
performance. The settings 

were dazzling. The music 

was in the hands of the 

Russian Symphony Orches- 

tra. Mr. Woods, the writer 

goes on to say, may be 

called the creator of a new 

genre in moving - picture 
productions. From the out- 

set the solemnity of the 

mood of the play was mag- 

nificently maintained. 


“It was a delicate moment 
when, as the lights went out 
and the transparent drops 
rose, disclosing the church 
which formed the frame of 
the pictures, the chorus, in 
the rear of the theater broke 
into a chant, and two lines of 
women, garbed as the nuns in 
the picture, filed in stately 
fashion down the main aisles, 
led by a crucifer, singing as 
they went until they ascend- 
ed the stage and disappeared 
behind the scenes. But the 
hush that fell upon the house 
and the approving silence 
that answered the anthem 
demonstrated that the mood 
essential to the success of the 
rest of the performance had 
been established. 

“The continuance of ‘that 
mood was due in_ over- 
whelming measure to Hum- 
perdinck’s music. His or- 
chestral obligatos and cho- 
ruses may have been advan- 
tageous to Professor Rein- 
hardt’s production; they are 
absolutely indispensable in 
Mr. Woods’. It is the music 
which decisively differen- 
tiates ‘The Miracle’ from all 
other moving pictures thatan 4, 
American audience has ever 
seen and stamps it as su- 
perior to any of its contemporaries. 
Humperdinck has given a soul to the 
pictures through his music. It invests 
them with both life and meaning that 
could not be given to them by any other 
agency. So harmonious are the pictures 
and the music that the latter takes the 
place of spoken words in the mouths of 
the actors and interprets the drama as 
clearly as speech and more impressively, 
or so it seems to one critic.” 


which he 


Edison, no doubt, would have sub- 
stituted the phonograph for the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra. He is giv- 


SOUND 


CURRENT OPINION 


ing most of his attention to music and 
to its mechanical reproduction. Inci- 
dentally he is evolving a new theory 
of music, basing his conclusions, prag- 
matically, on his own commercial ex- 
perience. “Music—I am_ thinking 
about nothing but music,” he remarked 
in the interview from which we already 
have quoted, “I am reading every- 


thing I can find that has ever been 


AND LIGHT ARE HIS 


Edison dictating a speech into his favorite invention, the phonograph, 
His new 
tion, the kinetophone, may revolutionize both opera and the drama. 


has now added the moving-picture screen. 


written about music and I am surprised 
that so little is known about music. I 
am going to keep up this study for at 
least two years yet. When I get 
through my investigations, I expect to 
know all about it.” In other words 
Mr. Edison attempts to do for music 
what Hudson Maxim has attempted to 
do for poetry. To quote further: 

“T have already discovered that music 
is pitched too high; that much one hears 
is disagreeabie; that singers force their 
voices; that the majority of compositions 
are futile, unintelligible, not worth the 


FAMILIAR SPIRITS 


time spent in writing. Why should not 
more people be interested in so-called 
good music? Is it not largely the fault 
of the composers? ‘Take the effort and 
time used in working out a symphony. 
Consider the finished product. How 
much of it is worth while? How much 
should never have been composed to bore 
the public? 
“Since we began making records, which 
are aimed to meet every wish and taste of 
the public, we have manu- 
factured 124,000,000 of them. 
These have included every- 
thing in the nature of music 
that ever has been written. 
“T believe that these 124,- 
000,000 records will tell the 
story of what the public 
wants. I have men working 
now on a compilation of 
these records and their re- 
ports are coming in. They 
will tell how many coon song 
records have been sold, how 
many ballads have been sold, 
how many operatic selections 
have been sold, how many 
duets, quartets, sextets. They 
will tell the popularity of 
sacred music, of dance music 
—the whole story. Then I 
have listened to thousands of 
these records myself. I have 
tried to put myself in the 
mind of one swayed only by 
scientific lines. I have tried 
to analyze the appeal of 
rhythm, of emotion, of inner 
beauty, of even tempo. 
“More than thirty grand 
operas alone have been played 
for me, I have listened to 
14,000 songs. I think I have 
discovered some new things. 
It may be that I can see 
things in music that no one 
Ise can because of my deaf- 
ness; certainly, I have found 
much to jar as well as much 
that is beautiful. The result 
of my _ investigations and 
study will be to furnish the 
public with records that will 
appeal to the public. I am 
going to find out just what 
the public wants.” 


The dehumanization of 
music and the drama can- 
not go on without materi- 
ally influencing the two arts 
involved. Composers and 
playwrights of the future 
will write, perhaps, with the 
screen, rather than with the 
stage, in mind. They will learn also, as 
Will Irwin points out in The Metropoll- 
tan, subtle and important differentia- 
tions between screen play and stage play. 
In real drama, we are told, the field of 
vision gradually recedes in scope. The 
spectator is looking into a capital V 
from above. The view of the moving- 
picture lens, on the other hand, widens 
in scope. The spectator is looking into 
the capital V from below. The best 
modern drama, if recorded unchanged 
by the moving-picture camera, would 
seem disproportionate and ineffective. 
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EARTH AND THE PLANETS AS BUBBLES BLOWN IN THE 


NLESS one can reverse com- 
pletely all prevalent notions 
of matter and space it will 
be impossible to comprehend 
the paradoxical teachings at 

which the new school of physics has 
now arrived with reference to the 
mechanics of the universe. Most of 
us, for instance, conceive of space as a 
vast “emptiness” through which the 
planets move around the sun. The ex- 
act opposite of this is held to be the 
case. Space is solid. The earth is a 
hole in it. One can illustrate the truth 
by saying that the earth and the planets 
move through space as bubbles move 
through water. The illustration is in- 
adequate only because space—the ether 
—is far more solid than water. Put 
technically, this means that the planets 
are far less dense than the medium in 
which they exist, their movements be- 
ing due to differences of pressure in the 
surrounding medium. Earth and the 
planets, then, are like so many soap 
bubbles which a child blows from a 
pipe. 

Even this is not the gist of the truth 
underlying the interpretation of the 
universe at which the new physics has 
arrived. We must next get rid of the 
idea that there is any such thing as “at- 
traction” inherent in masses of matter 
themselves. If matter is only a hole in 
solid space, it can not “attract” other 
matter, not even if it be as large as our 
sun. Therefore, altho we have all 
been prone to speak hitherto about the 
sun attracting the earth, the earth at- 
tracting the moon and so forth, in 
reality they do not attract one another. 
Air currents, ocean currents, the tides, 
as well as movements of rigid bodies 
are produced by pressure exerted in 
some way and the motion of bodies in 
universal space is no exception to this. 
If we ask how the earth, which is a 
big hole, can move through solid space 
at a rate of nearly twenty miles a sec- 
ond, we have but to look at a bubble 
rising in water. 

If the ideas flowing from this school 
of physics be contrary to our precon- 
ceived modes of thought, we need not 
be skeptical. They are ideas endorsed 
by some of the finest minds of modern 
science, including Sir J. J. Thomson. 
The glory of formulating them into a 
system belongs to one of the world’s 


SOLID UNIVERSE 


most illustrious thinkers, Doctor Os- 
borne Reynolds, long professor of En- 
gineering in Owens College, Manches- 
ter, England—an institution which is 
regarded as perhaps the greatest en- 
gineering college in the world. The 
researches of Reynolds rank very high 
with all engineers and have largely 
created the modern science of hydro- 
dynamics. So highly technical, how- 
ever, are the processes involved in the 
researches of Reynolds that his name 
is still known mainly to experts be- 
cause only experts can understand the 
higher mathematics of the subject. 
The “sub-mechanics of the universe,” 
as Reynolds calls them, are accepted by 
the Royal Society of London, which 
publishes his works. They are works 
of pure science, highly technical, deal- 
ing with the structure of the universe 
from the dynamical and mechanical 
point of view, explaining the cause of 











THE PHYSICIST WHO SHOWED HOW 
THE LAW OF GRAVITATION WORKS 


Although Newton discovered the law of gravi- 
tation he did not explain how it could operate— 
its cause. That glory was reserved for Osborne 
Reynolds, the greatest genius of modern physics. 


universal gravitation. “And altho at 
first sight,” to quote Sir J. J. Thomson, 
“the idea that we are immersed in a 
medium almost infinitely denser than 
lead, might seem inconceivable, it is not 
so if we remember that in all probabil- 
ity matter is composed mainly of holes.” 
The paradox is explained through the 
genius of Reynolds, whose name is so 
unfamiliar to the public at large that 
his extraordinary results are received 
with skepticism. Fortunately, he has 
found an authorized and competent in- 
terpreter in that able student of the new 
physics, John Mackenzie, whose ac- 
count we follow.* 

Reynolds, working out his conclu- 
sions from mechanical and dynamical 
factors, arrives at the density of the 
medium of space as being ten thousand 
times that of water, or 480 times denser 
than platinum, which is the densest 
matter on the earth. Real mass is not 
in the material things which we see, 
but in space, where the eye sees noth- 
ing: 


“In recent years, something very much 
smaller than the atom has been discovered 
by science. You have all heard of the 
electron. An electron is an atom of 
electricity. It is now maintained by 
physicists .that the ordinary chemical 
atom is a compound thing, and is com- 
posed of aggregations of thousands of 
electrons. An electron has been defined 
as an ‘electric point charge’ in the ether. 
It seems to be an almost infinitely small 
point of electricity, and the idea is 
that aggregations of these electric point 
charges or electrons, when combined into 
a system, form what is known as the 
chemical atom. Configurations of such 
a system have been worked out by Thom- 
son, Larmor and others, and it would 
appear that the system of the chemical 
atom which is an aggregation of electrons 
is far more complicated than the solar 
system. The infinitely small is turning 
out to be more complex than the in- 
finitely great. The universe within the 
atom seems tc be more complicated than 
the universe outside. The electron is, of 
course, very much smaller than the atom, 
and, like the atom, its size is inconceiva- 
ble. One may get an idea of the size of 
the electron as compared with the size 
of the atom if we suppose the electron 


* Proressor OsporNeE Reynowps’ THEORY oF 
Gravitation. Address before the Minnesota 
Academy of Science and the physics section of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. By John Mackenzie: Minneapolis. 
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fundamental’ atom of the 
universe. It is the smallest 
entity. which can exist in 
space. Reynolds has shown 
by dynamical <and mathe- 
matical considerations that 
this grain is the smallest 
possible entity which can 
exist in the universe. It 
is the ultra-mundane, abso- 
lutely rigid granule, ulti- 
mate atom or primordian.” 

Altho the absolutely 
rigid atom is as old as 
any conception in phys- 
ical philosophy, the prop- 
erties attributed to it are 
outside any experience de- 
rived from’ properties of 
matter: 


“In this respect the per- 





MAXIMUM 


investigations which 


GRAINS IN 


The whole series of 


from his perception of the principle of dilatancy. 


to be about as large as the head of a pin 
revolving inside the Minneapolis Audito- 
rium, the Auditorium being taken to rep- 
resent the size of the atom. These elec- 
trons which make up the atomic system 
move with very high velocities in the 
atomic system. The mass of the moving 
electron has been measured, as well as 
the electric charge which it carries. 

“So we see that by the discovery of the 
electron we have simply discovered a 
smaller kind of atom than the old chem- 
ical one. The electron theory, then, still 
maintains in a certain sense the granular 
structure of the ether or medium of 
space.” 


By an elaborate analysis Reynolds 
shows that the medium of space must be 


granular in constitution. He shows 
that space is occupied by uniform 
spherical grains of changeless shape 
and size. It is occupied by what he 
calls “spherical grains in normal pil- 
ing.” There is thus only one conceiv- 
able mechanical means or system ca- 
pable of accounting for all the physical 
evidence afforded by the universe as 
we know it. The system is an arrange- 
ment of indefinite extent, of uniform 
spherical grains generally in normal 
piling so close that the grains can not 
change their neighbors altho continu- 
ally in relative motion with each other. 
The grains, be it noted, are of change- 
less shape and size. They constitute 
an elastic medium. We have now to 
consider the size of the grain in the 
elastic medium of Reynolds: 


“Reynolds shows that its diameter is 
the seven hundred thousand millionth 
part of the wave length of violet light. 
A wave of violet light is about the 70 
thousandth part of an inch in length. 
Reynolds’ cosmic grain, then, is very 
much smaller than even the electron. It 
is at least as much smaller than the elec- 
tron as the electron is smaller than the 


DILATATION 


enabled Osborne 
Reynolds to revolutionize our theories of the universe resulted 


fect atom is in the same 
position, tho in a different 
way, as that other physical 
conception—the perfect fluid. 
Both of these conceptions 
represent conditions to which matter in 
one or other of its modes apparently ap- 
proximates but to which, the results of all 
researches show, it can never attain, altho 
this experience shows that there is still 
something beyond. . .. It becomes clear, 
therefore, that any fundamental atom 
must be considered as something outside 
—of another order than—material bodies, 
the properties of which are not to be 
considered as a consequence of the laws 
of motion and conservation of energy in 
the medium, but as the prime cause of 
these laws.” 


This last statement involves a very 
important principle. Other theories of 
the atom have been based upon the 
motion of a so-called perfect fluid con- 
tinuously filling space, like Kelvin’s 
vortex atomic theory. Reynolds’ fun- 
damental atoms or cosmic grains, how- 
ever, by their motions and arrange- 
ments, are themselves the cause of the 
laws of motion and of the conserva- 
tion of energy. The whole explana- 
tion is purely dynamical, 
just as Newton’s explana- 
tion of the law of gravi- 
tation is purely dynam- 
ical. But while Newton 
could state the law of 
gravitation, he could. not 
state the cause of it. 
Reynolds gives the cause 
—the piling of the grains. 
This is one of the most 
important points of all— 
the arrangement or piling 
of the grains in the me- 
dium: 


“We have all doubtless 
seen cannon-balls piled in 
heaps on military reserva- 
tions. Now, there are dif- 





piling of small rubber balls, and in these 
different arrangements the number of balls 
varies in proportion to the total volume 
or space occupied by the balls. There are 
six regular arrangements in which balls 
touching each other may be piled, shown 
by these six models, and in each of these 
arrangements, as stated, the full spaces, 
or the spaces occupied by the balls, and 
the empty spaces, or the interstices be- 
tween them, vary.” 


One of Reynolds’ most important 
steps toward the discovery of the cause 
of gravitation was the establishment 
of the dilatancy of granular mediums 
under pressure. Dilatancy consists in 
a definite change of bulk, consequent 
on a definite change of shape or dis- 
tortional strain, any disturbance what- 
ever causing a change of volume and 
generally dilatation. In any granular 
medium, so long as the grains are held 
in mutual equilibrium by stresses trans- 
mitted through the mass, every change 
of relative position of the grains is at- 
tended by a consequent change of vol- 
ume. If in any way the volume be 
fixed, then all change’ of shape is pre- 
vented. For instance, when shot or 
sand or other spherical grains are put 
into a bag or other closed surface, 
and shaken, they settle into a very 
close position, and when in this posi- 
tion the spaces or interstices which ex- 
ist between the grains are about the 
smallest possible. They may then be 
said to be in what Reynolds calls “nor- 
mal piling’; and when in this position, 
the shape of the bag containing the 
shot or grains can not be changed 
without at the same time changing the 
bulk or volume. That is because if 
you endeavor to change the shape of 
the containing vessel under such con- 
ditions, you are at the same time dis- 
turbing the grains from their closest 
possible into another ar- 
rangement close, whereby the 
spaces or interstices between the grains 
thereby producing a 


positions 
less 


are enlarged, 





ferent ways in which shot 
or other spheres may be 


WHAT MATTER REALLY IS 





The 
piled normally. 
abnormally—as 
Matter is thus a 


grains of which the universe is built up 
The result is space. When they are 
shown above—the consequence is 
hole in space. 


cosmic are 


piled. I have here before 
me on the table six differ- 
ent regular arrangements or 


chemical atom, the sizes of all three be- 
ing equally inconceivable. This cosmic 
grain of Reynolds is the absolute or 


piled 
matter. 
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COSMIC GRAINS IN CLOSEST ORDER 


cf the grains throughout 
the universe of space 
where no matter exists. 
Where matter exists, there 
is a different arrange- 
ment in the piling of the 
grains and the regular or 
normal piling of the 
grains is broken. 


“There is a less number 
of grains per unit volume in 
the spots where matter ex- 
ists than there is in the 
regular medium of space. 
Where this deficiency which 
results in what we call ‘mat- 
ter’ exists, there is what 


By means of this simple experiment did Osborne Reynolds Reynolds calls ‘abnormal 


show how dilatancy affects the relations of the cosmic grains 
The large balls 


to the space in which matter is but a “hole.”’ 


piling’ of the grains. This 


represent grains of the universe greatly enlarged for the purpose deficiency forms a sort of 


of the demonstration. 


vacuum or working against atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

To illustrate: we take two hollow 
rubber balls, one filled with small shot 
and completely closed, except for a 
small opening which does not allow 
the shot to escape and into which a 
small glass tube is inserted to measure 
the dilatation. Colored water is poured 
into the ball through the tube to fill 
the interstices between the shot, and, 
if the ball be then subjected to dis- 
tortional squeezing, the water sinks in 
the tube. It is drawn into the ball to 
fill the expanded spaces between the 
grains caused by the distortion. This 
is an experimental model universe. 
Take the other similar hollow rubber 
ball, filled only with water. When it 
is similarly squeezed, the water rises 
in the tube. 

This remarkable property of dila- 
tancy of all granular media was dis- 
covered by Reynolds. It also furnished 
him with the clue to the cause of gravi- 
tation. Without this clue, Reynolds ad- 
mits, the cause of gravitation would 
not have been discovered. In order to 
get granular media under pressure, 
they must be bounded by a closed sur- 
face. If, as in the universe, the grains 
extend in normal piling indefinitely, 
there can be no mean motion of the 
boundaries, whatever the pressure may 
be. Thus the grains are virtually 
within a closed surface. It is easy to 
make a model out of'small rubber balls 
of the way the cosmic grains are ar- 
ranged in space according to Reynolds. 
This arrangement is what he calls 
normal piling and is such that the 
grains are placed in a set of squarely 
formed layers horizontally, each sphere 
resting on four in the layer below and 
in its turn supporting four in the layer 
above, these last four being vertically 
over the first four. Besides touching 
these eight in adjoining layers it 
touches four in its own layer, making 
twelve in all. There are therefore 
twelve grains piled around each grain. 
This, then, is the arrangement or piling 


crack, or gap, or broken 

joint in the medium, and 
there is a break in the gearing of the 
grains between the matter and the medium 
outside. An atom of matter consists of a 
nucleus of grains in normal piling sur- 
rounded by a surface or spherical shell of 
grains in abnormal piling. The grains in 
abnormal piling form what Reynolds calls 
‘a singular surface of misfit’ between the 
regular piling inside, which forms the 
nucleus of the material atom and the nor- 
mally piled grains of the medium outside. 
This ‘surface of misfit’ or spherical shell 
together with its nucleus is called a ‘nega- 
tive inequality,’ and the magnitude of the 
negative inequality is reckoned by the 
number of grains which are deficient, and 
as the number of grains present in a given 
volume of the medium determines the 
mass of the medium, an absence of grains 
means an absence of mass. Therefore, 
matter is absence of mass or negative 
mass. These surfaces of misfit or spher- 
ical cracks in the medium are places of 
weakness in the medium, and it is shown 
that they travel through the medium after 
the manner of solitary waves.” 


We have now to consider whether 
the grains of the medium 


average distance a grain has to move be- 
fore it strikes its neighbor, is shown to 
be the four hundred thousand millionth 
part of the diameter of the grain. It is 
the relative motion of the grains among 
one another which renders the medium 
elastic, and, as Reynolds says, is the prime 
cause of elasticity in the universe. The 
mean and relative motions of the medium 
are illustrated by the movement of a 
cloud of dust, a swarm of bees, a shower 
of hail, a current of air, a stream of 
water, or a cloud in the sky. In each 
of these phenomena we have movement 
of the mass of the particles as a whole 
and also the individual movement of the 
particles of which the mass is composed 
with relation to each other.” 


Located as we are on our tiny earth, 
which is whirling through infinite 
space at a speed of nineteen miles a 
second, we are immersed in a vast 
ethereal ocean. Can we _ ascertain 
whether the medium of this ocean has 
any pressure? 
the mean pressure of the medium of 


Reynolds shows that 


this universal ocean of space is nearly 
seven hundred and fifty thousand tons 
on the square inch—more than three 
thousand times greater than the strong- 
est material can sustain. A statement 
like this seems paradoxical. We can 
not by any stretch of the imagination 
conceive of such a pressure existing in 
what we have hitherto regarded as 
empty space. Yet such is the sober 
truth found necessary to account for 
the physical facts we know. Clerk Max- 
well, the great Scotch mathematician 
and physicist, arrived at the same 
conclusion as to the pressure and 
stress of the ether from a consideration 
of electro-magnetic and _ electrostatic 
forces. 

How does matter move through 
space? How does the earth move 
through space at the rate of over nine- 





are fixed and stationary [ 
in their places or whether 
they have motion among 
one another: 


“Reynolds shows that the 
grains of the medium are 
not fixed but that they have 
a mean and relative motion. 
The medium is not inert 
and rigid and lifeless. It 
thrills with energy and pul- 
sates with universal motion. 
It possesses two kinds of | 
motion, first the relative 
motion of the grains among 
one another, and, second, 
a mean motion, which is a 
motion of the mass of the 
medium as a whole from 
one position in space to an- 
other. The average relative 
velocity of the grains 
among one another is 
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shown to be about one 
and one-half feet per sec- 


ond, while the mean path when Ge 


HOW THE ‘UNIVERSE IS PILED UCP GRAIN BY GRAIN 


arrangement of the grains is as here shown, 


there is a normal arrangement which constitutes the ether of 


of the grain, that is, the space—the medium through which the earth is propagated 
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teen miles a second? By propa- & 
gation. The thing may be lik- 
ened, as has been said already, 
to the movement of a bubble 
rising in water. As two nega- 
tive centers approach each other, 
the mass in the medium recedes 
—an inversion of the precon- ~ 
ceived ideas. Such action is not 
outside experience, however, as 
every bubble which ascends 
from the bottom of a glass of 
soda water involves the same 
action. The matter in the bub- 
ble having the density of air 
requires the descent of an equal volume 
of water at a density eight hundred 
times greater than that of the air. It is 
the negative inequality in the density 
of matter which under the varying 
pressure of the water causes the nega- 
tive or downward displacement of the 
material medium—water—and the posi- 
tive or upward displacement of the 
negative inequality in the density within 
the singular surface. To illustrate: 





AN 


“T have here a dozen billiard balls, di- 
vided into two rows of half a dozen each 
close together, one row a little higher 
than the other and resting in a continuous 
groove, so the upper ones may run down 
and strike the lower ones. There is a 
gap of say eighteen inches between the 
two rows. We allow the upper six balls 
to run down and strike the end of the 


N his communication of the other 
day to the French Academy of 
Medicine, Doctor Alexis Carrel, 
according to the scientific press of 
Paris, has placed the whole subject 
of death in a light unsuspected, ap- 
parently, by Metchnikoff himself. Of 
course all have heard of Carrel’s ex- 
periments on animals, and even upon 
human beings. Their tissues have been 
“preserved” in flasks in the living state 
for a period that ran into weeks. These 
tissues were grafted with happy effect 
upon animate organisms. The sensa- 
tion caused by all this has not been 
equalled by anything since the famous 
experiments of the young French phy- 
sician Bichat on tissues a century ago, 
more or less. It was realized through 
Carrel’s experiments, therefore, that tis- 
sues of a body presumably “dead,” to 
follow the ‘Academy Bulletin brought 
out in Paris, might actually remain 
“alive” for a considerable period. 
This flat defiance of human. experi- 
ence hitherto was explained by a hy- 
pothesis of “intra-cellular” life. This, 
we were told, was all that Carrel’s 
post-mortem life amounted to. The 
newly reported experiments of Carrel 
make this hypothesis untenable ap- 
parently. Organs detached from a 
body, to follow the summary of an ex- 
pert in the London Truth, may, under 





ILLUSTRATION OF MASS MOTION 


We may take the gap between the rows of balls to repre- 
sent the inequality which is to propagate through the medium, 
for instance the earth moving through space. 


lower six one by one. The result will be 
that as each ball from the upper row 
strikes the end ball of the lower row the 
ball at the far end of the lower row will 
run away from the lower row the moment 
of the impact of the ball from the upper 
row, and it will run away with the same 
speed as the speed of the impinging ball 
which strikes the front end. In other 
words, all the motion or momentum of 
the striking ball will be communicated 
through the whole row of lower balls 
instantaneously and will be delivered 
to the last ball, which will carry away 
the motion or momentum. Meantime, as 
each ball runs away from the rear end 
and one comes in in front, the whole row 
of balls moves forward by the diameter 
of one ball, so that when the whole six 
balls have run down and taken up their 
positions in front, delivering their mo- 
mentum to the lower row, the whole row 





THE NEW DEATH 


certain conditions, continue not only 
to lead a vegetating, intra-cellular life, 
but to perform the active functions for 
which they were intended—the heart 
to beat and send on blood or serum, the 
lungs to breathe and throw out car- 
bonic acid, the digestive tube to assim- 
ilate food and turn it into blood glob- 
ules, and so forth. 

These researches bear out the view 
of modern physicians, as set forth not 
only in the French medical press, but 
in that of Great Britain, that death is 
by no means the sudden change which 
our minds, laden with metaphysical tra- 
dition, imagine. We talk of something 
—the soul—flying away from the body. 
It is seemingly all over. But it may 
not be, concedes the official bulletin 
of the French Academy of Medicine. 
Doctor Carrel has shown that every 
function of life save consciousness may 
be kept up. This authority sees noth- 
ing extravagant in the idea that medical 
science may some day go a step farther. 
It may restore consciousness even after 
it has been pronounced to be extinct 
—provided fundamental chemical trans- 
formations have not supervened. For 
a period as long as a decade French 
physicians have said it is possible to 
restore the action of the heart after 
“death” by means of hypodermic in- 
jections. This method has been re- 


IN SPACE 


of lower balls will have moved 
forward its entire length, or six 
diameters. 

“This illustrates how positive 
and negative momentum may 
move through a body at the same 
time in opposite directions, for as 
each ball strikes the front end it 
communicates a certain amount 
of positive momentum to the 
mass as a whole, which travels 
through the mass in a positive 
direction, and an equal amount of 
momentum travels through the 
mass in an opposite, or negative 
direction, which results in the 
motion in the opposite direction of the 
mass as a whole. The real motion of 
the mass is in the opposite direction 
to that of the impinging balls. If the 
balls moved quick enough the eye would 
lead us to suppose that the motion of 
the lower row of balls was continuous, 
and not done by successive impacts, just 
as in moving pictures which appear to 
represent a continuous scene, but which 
we know is made up of a multitude of 
separate scenes taken in rapid succession. 
We may take the gap between the two 
rows of balls to represent the inequality 
which is to propagate through the me- 
dium.” 





All motion, therefore, is really pro- 
duced by pressure of some kind exerted 
upon the bodies which move. The 
gravitation or motion of bodies in uni- 
versal space is no exception. 


sorted to, it even seems, by Roman 
Catholic families to enable a “corpse” 
to receive the last sacrament. Even 
in so-called sudden death there is a 
period which in French medical litera- 
ture is called “psychic twilight.” 

The case most in point, bearing upon 
the whole subject, is that of a late noted 
French Duke. He was a conspicuous 
figure in the old legitimist club life of 
the French capital. He died recently at 
ten o'clock in the evening. His younger 
son would be of age by midnight. For 
the sake of the two hours—the younger 
son being still an infant in the eyes of 
the law—it seemed as if the whole of 
the Duke’s estate must be tied up in 
endless litigation.. But the family law- 
yers—they were at the bedside—pinned 
their faith to the new discoveries re- 
garding death. They made manifest to 
the physicians the tremendous legal 
consequences of the Duke’s death be- 
fore midnight. 


“Hypodermic injections were resorted to. 
The heart began to beat again, the tem- 
perature of the body went up, breathing 
was restored. In fact, the body came 
back to ‘life,’ and in this state it was 
kept until a quarter of an hour after 
midnight. A magistrate had been called 
to the house to see to the interests of 
the ‘infant ward.’ He witnessed the re- 
vival from seeming death to life.” 
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HOW THE APE’S DISCONTENT WITH ECONOMIC CON- 
DITIONS CAUSED THE ORIGIN OF MAN 


REVOLT against its lot in 

life transformed the ape into 

a man. Not until discontent 

established itself in the con- 

sciousness of the simian pro- 
genitors of the human race could our 
species begin its ascent of that slope 
which led from the forest-tree-tops of 
a tropical wilderness to the exercise 
of the developed brain. Had no ape 
ever revolted against economic condi- 
tions there would be no race of men 
upon the planet. Those apes which 
were satisfied with things as they were 
remained in the tree-tops to maintain 
their species. Such is the conclusion 
to which that renowned anthropologist, 
Professor G. Elliot Smith, of the Brit- 
ish Association for the Advancement 
of Science, is led by careful study of 
the determining factor in the origin 
of man. He dismisses the case forethe 
erect attitude as the cause in question 
by citing instances of apes which walk 
erect, or even lower organisms which 
can assume the same attitude. If the 
erect attitude is to explain all, asks 
Professor Elliot Smith, why did not 
the gibbon become a man in Miocene 
times? He can not take seriously the 
argument for the liberation of the 
hands and the cultivation of their skill 
as the foundation of man’s supremacy 
in animate creation. The power of 
speech is less a cause than a conse- 
quence and in any event it was not the 
prime factor. It was discontent that 
gave the ape a brain in any true sense 
and thus made him a man. 

The whole of his argument is aimed 
at demonstrating that the steady 
growth of the brain, under the influ- 
ence just stated, has been the funda- 
mental factor in leading man’s ances- 
tors upward from the lowly insectivore 
status, through every earlier phaze in 
the evolution of mammals. But such 
advances as the assumption of the 
erect attitude are brought about simply 
because the brain has made the skilled 
movements of the hands possible and 
of definite use in the struggle for ex- 
istence. Yet once such a stage has 
been attained, the very act of liberat- 
ing the hands for the performance of 
more delicate movements opens the 
way for a further advance in brain de- 
velopment to make the most of the 
more favorable conditions and the 
greater potentialities of the hands. 

In the remote Oligocene period, an 
ape nearly akin to the ancestors of 
the Indian sacred monkey became 
definitely specialized in structure in 
adaptation for the assumption of the 
erect attitude. This type of early an- 
thropoid has persisted with relatively 
slight modifications in the gibbon of 
the present day. But if the earliest 
gibbons were already able to walk up- 


right, how is it that they did not begin 
to use their hands, thus freed from 
the work of progression on the earth, 
for skilled work, and at once become 
men? The obvious reason is that the 
brain had not yet attained a sufficiently 
high state of development to provide a 
sufficient amount of useful skilled 
work, apart from tree-climbing, for 
these competent hands to do. In the 
language of Doctor Smith’s elucida- 
tion in London Nature: 


“The ape is tied down absolutely to his 
experience, and has only a very limited 
ability to anticipate the results even of 
relatively simple actions, because so large 
a proportion of his neopallium is under 
the dominating influence of the senses. 

“Without a fuller appreciation of the 
consequences of its actions than the gib- 
bon is capable of, the animal is not com- 
petent to make the fullest use of the 
skill it undoubtedly possesses. What is 
implied in acquiring this fuller apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of events taking place 
around the animal? The state of con- 
sciousness awakened by a simple sensory 
stimulation is not merely an appreciation 
of the physical properties of the object 
that supplies the stimulus: the object 
simply serves to bring to consciousness 
the results of experience of similar or 
contrasted stimulations in the past, as well 
as the feelings aroused by or associated 
with them, and the acts such feelings ex- 
cited. This mental enrichment of a mere 
sensation so that it acquires a very pre- 
cise and complex meaning is possible only 
because the individual has this extensive 
experience to fall back upon; and the 
faculty of acquiring such experience im- 
plies the possession of large neopallial 


areas for recording, so to speak, these. 


sensation-factors and the feelings asso- 
ciated with them. The ‘meaning’ which 
each creature can attach to a sensory im- 
pression presumably depends not on its 
experience only but more especially upon 
the neopallial provision in its brain for 
recording the fruits of such experience. 

“Judged by this standard, the human 
brain bears ample. witness, in the expan- 
sion of the great temporo-parietal area, 
which so obviously has been evolved 
from the regions into which visual, audi- 
tory, and tactile impulses are poured, to 
the perfection of the physical counterpart 
of the enrichment of mental structure, 
which is the fundamental characteristic 
of the human mind.” 


The mere process of learning to ex- 
ecute any act of skill necessarily in- 
volves the cultivation not only of the 
muscles which produce the movement, 
and the cortical area which excites 
the actions of these muscles, but in 
even greater measure the sensory 
mechanisms in the neopallium which 
are receiving impressions from the 
skin, the muscles and the eyes to con- 
trol the movements at the moment. 
Incidentally they are educating these 


cortical areas, stimulating their growth 
and enriching the mental structure 
with*new elements of experience. Out 
of the experience gained in constantly 
performing acts of skill, the knowledge 
of cause and effect is acquired. Thus 
the high specialization of the motor 
area, which made complicated actions 
possible, and the great expansion of the 
temporo-parietal area, which enabled 
the ape-man to realize the “meaning” 
of events occurring around him, re- 
acted one upon the other, so that the 
creature came to understand that a 
particular act would entail certain con- 
sequences. In other words, the ape- 
man gradually acquired the faculty of 
shaping its conduct in anticipation of 
results: 


“Long ages ago, possibly in the Mio- 
cene, the ancestors common to man,. the 
gorilla and the chimpanzee, became sepa- 
rated into groups, and the different con- 
ditions to which they became exposed 
after they parted company were in the 
main responsible. for the contrasts in their 
fate. In one group the distinctively pri- 
mate process of growth and specialization 
of the brain, which had been going on in 
their ancestors for many thousands, even 
millions, of years, reached a stage when 
the more venturesome members of the 
group, stimulated perhaps by some local 
failure of the customary food, or maybe 
led forth by a curiosity bred of their 
growing realization of the possibilities of 
the unknown world beyond the trees 
which hitherto had been their home, were 
impelled to issue forth from their for- 
ests, and seek new sources of food and 
new surroundings on hill and_ plain, 
wherever they could obtain the sustenance 
they needed. The other group, perhaps 
because they happened to be more favor- 
ably situated or attuned to their sur- 
roundings, living in a land of plenty 
which encouraged indolence in habit and 
stagnation of effort and growth, were 
free from this glorious unrest, and re- 
remained apes, continuing to lead very 
much the same kind of life (as gorillas 
and chimpanzees) as their ancestors had 
been living since the Miocene or even 
earlier times. That both of these unen- 
terprizing relatives of man happen to live 
in the forests of tropical Africa has al- 
ways seemed to me to be a strong argu- 
ment in favor of Darwin’s view that 
Africa was the original home of the first 
creatures definitely committed to the hu- 
man career; for while man was evolved 
amidst the strife with adverse conditions, 
the ancestors of the gorilla and chim- 
panzee gave up the struggle for mental 
supremacy simply because they were sat- 
isfied with their circumstances.” 


It is a proposition resting upon the 
familiar but not wholly understood fact 
that the animals are subject to the pas- 
sions. Such emotions as jealousy, 
anger, revenge, gratitude and the like 
can be experienced by vertebrates. The 
ape is not the least of these. 
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THE FIRST CASE 


CURRENT OPINION 





OF TRANSMUTATION OF ELEMENTS OF 


WHICH PROOF EXISTS 


AREFUL as have been the 

researches by which that 

most renowned of living 

chemists, Sir William Ram- 

say, has indicated the pos- 
sibility of producing a true transfor- 
mation of the elements — meaning 
thereby the conversion of one element 
into another at will—his claims re- 
ceived no general acceptance until a 
few weeks ago. It now seems from 
The Journal of the Chemical Society 
(London) and from the comment of 
the scientific press in general, that the 
British scientist has verified his ex- 
perimental researches in a way to 
prove that the alchemists in the past 
were too harshly judged. In the light 
of the demonstrations of Sir William 
Ramsay, we read in London Knowl- 
edge, the world of chemistry must re- 
vise its ideas of the alleged transfor- 
mations of one metal into another 
which were accomplished by the al- 
chemists of the middle ages. For, de- 
spite the fantastic mold in which their 
ideas were cast, the alchemists must 
now be held to have grasped, perhaps 
intuitively, certain fundamental facts 
which, lost a while, are emerging only 
now into fresh view. The investiga- 
tions into radio-activity, for example, 
have demonstrated that the so-called 
elements are not immutable, but are 
one in essence and are produced by an 
evolutionary process. The alchemists, 
then, were right. The followers of 
Dalton were wrong. Sir William 
Ramsay, by proving this much recent- 
ly, has revolutionized our whole con- 
ception of the universe. 








The researches of Sir William Ram- 
say, leading to this startling conclu- 
sion, have been based upon a property 
of radium of which all have heard. 
It spontaneously disintegrates into two 
other elements: Niton, the radium 
emanation, a heavy, chemically inac- 
tive gas; and helium. Niton behaves 
in a similar manner, yielding helium 
and a solid substance, radium A, 
which in turn also disintegrates. 

It appears further from these re- 
searches of Sir William Ramsay’s, 
which our British contemporary elu- 
cidates with authority, that there are 
no elements which are _ perfectly 
stable, altho it is only in these and in 
certain other cases that the amount of 
disintegration is sufficient to make it- 
self appreciably felt. All such sub- 
atomic changes, as these may be 
termed, are accompanied by relatively 
large energy changes. This is par- 
ticularly the case with respect to the 
disintegration of niton. It has been 
estimated that the decomposition of 
one cubic centimeter of niton is ac- 
companied by the evolution of about 
four million times as much heat as is 
obtained by the combustion of an 
equal volume of hydrogen. 

It is evident, therefore, that locked 
up within the chemical atoms there 
must be a store of potential energy 
so vast that the human mind can 
scarcely conceive of it. It is fair to 
suppose that in order to bring about 
the conversion of one element into an- 
other at will, energy at an excessively 
high potential, in a highly concen- 
trated form, so to speak, such as is 





THE RAY QUEEN 
Madame Curie, whose name has been immortalized by her researches into radium, has some 


doubts of the reality of that transformation of one element into another which is credited to 
Sir William Ramsay. 





obtainable from no other sources, or 
even obtainable from them, is neces- 
sary. In fact, the only energy of this 
sort available is that given out with 
the spontaneous combustion of niton 
and other highly radio-active elements. 
Even then, as the actual quantity of 
energy given out during ordinary 
periods of time is comparatively small, 
owing to the fact that such sub-atomic 
changes are comparatively slow, it ap- 
pears that, granting the transmutation 
of the elements to be possible by this 
means, only microscopical quantities 
could be actually transmuted. 

The only case in which one can 
suppose transmutation of large quan- 
tities of an element as possible would 
be in case of the existence of a sub- 
stance which+would chemically con- 
vert one element into another contain- 
ing less potential energy. There is no 
inherent impossibility in this latter 
supposition. On the other hand no 
such chemical—it would be called 
technically a catalyst if it exists at all 
—is known. It is at this point that 
the researches of Sir William Ramsay 
enter into our calculations. That the 
energy obtained by the spontaneous 
decomposition of niton may be utilized 
for transmuting microscopical quanti- 
ties of various elements is the truth 
indicated by the great chemist’s re- 
searches. 

The first experiments were carried 
out on distilled water. The result was 
subsequently confirmed by a more ac- 
curate experiment carried out, accord- 
ing to The Journal of the Chemical 
Society, in conjunction with Mr. Cam- 
eron. In this experiment the water, 
upon which a small quantity of niton 
was allowed to act, was contained in a 
silica-bulb. The gases produced were 
removed. These consisted mainly of 
oxygen and hydrogen due to the chem- 
ical decomposition of the water. The 
residual gas, after removing the ordi- 
nary gases, was examined spectro- 
scopically. Helium was present, owing 
to the disintegration of the niton in 
the gas phase in the bulb; but, besides 
the helium lines, the characteristic 
lines of neon were also observed. 
This is revealed in the photographs of 
spectra here reproduced. On top is the 
spectrum of helium; then that of the 
iron arc; next are different photo- 
graphs of the gases under examination. 
The last line is the spectrum of pure 
neon. The reproduction shows only 
some of the strongest red lines of neon. 
The helium and neon yellow lines ap- 
pear as one thick line in the reproduc- 
tion, altho on the plate they are seen 
to be distinct. The photograph was 
taken in sections when many of the 
neon lines had faded. 

We must regard the transformation 
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of emanation into neon in presence of 
water as indisputably proved, declares 
Sir William Ramsay, in his now 
famed report to the Chemical Society 
of London. “If a transmutation be 
defined as a transformation brought 
about at will by change of conditions 
then this is the first case of transmu- 
tation of which conclusive evidence 
is put forward.” Thus says Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay himself in the face of re- 
cent objections to his proofs. He also 
carried out similar experiments in 
which a salt of copper was added to 
the water: 


“After removing the copper, spectro- 
scopic analysis revealed the presence of 
a considerable quantity of sodium, to- 
gether with traces of lithium. In the 
case of copper nitrate the gas obtained 
showed the presence of argon, but no 
helium, 

“Another series of experiments have 
been carried out by Sir William Ramsay 
alone and in conjunction with Mr. F. L. 
Usher on the action of niton on solu- 
tions of compounds (not containing car- 
bon) of silicon, titanium, zirconium, 
thorium and lead. In every case, save 
that of lead, carbon dioxide was pro- 
duced. Sir William Ramsay also ob- 
tained carbon dioxide by the action of 
niton on a solution of bismuth perchlo- 
rate. 

“Tn all these cases it will be noted that 
the element obtained is of a lighter atomic 
weight than that which is disintegrated, 
and that, save in the case of the trans- 
mutation of bismuth into carbon, the elec- 


THE RECORD OF THE DREAM OF ALL 
AGES REALIZED 


These are photographs of spectra made by 
Ramsay in the course of his transmutation of 
elements. The top line is pare helium or rather 
a photograph of its spectrum. Underneath it an 
iron arc line is defined clearly. Then we see 
the line made by the gases under investigation. 
Finally, the shortest line of all, at the very 
bottom, is a photograph of Neon in a pure state. 
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ment produced is 
always one oc- 
curring in the 
same column of 
the Periodic Ta- 
ble as that from 
which it is ob- 
tained. Thus he- 
lium (3.99), ne- 
on (20.2), argon 
(39.88), and ni- 
ton (222.4) oc- 
cur together in 
column o; lith- 
ium (6.94), so- 
dium (23.00) ,and 
copper (63.57) in 
column 1; and 
silicon (28.3), ti- 
tanium (48.1), 
zirconium (90.6), 
and thorium 
(232.0) in col- 
umn 4. No case 
has yet been ob- 
served in which 
an element ap- 
pears to be trans- 
muted into one 
of higher atomic 
weight ; tho there 
is no inherent 
reason, if we 
can degrade ele- 
ments, why we 


should not’ be THE CHEMIST WHO 
able to build 
them up.” Sir William Ramsay 


achieving in vain—transmuted an element, won, that is 


Scientists of 

distinction have, 
it is true, questioned the validity of 
some of Sir William Ramsay's conclu- 
sions. Madame Curie is openly skeptical 
of the story of these transmutations. 
Professor Rutherford, who has exam- 
ined the action of niton on water, sug- 
gests that the presence of neon in 
Ramsay’s experiments was due to leak- 
age of air into the apparatus. But Lon- 
don Knowledge is fairly representative 
of scientific opinion when it com- 
ments: 
“But in a further experiment by Ram- 
say, described at a recent meeting of the 
Chemical Society, the quantity of neon 
obtained, compared with that of argon, 
was far in excess of what would have 
been present had it been due only to 
leakage... No one can read the accounts 
of Sir William Ramsay's experiments 
without being impressed by the careful 
attention bestowed on those small details 
whose neglect spells error. The first step 
only has been made into a new realm of 
science and no doubt conclusions will 
have to be modified as progress is made. 
But, taken as a whole, these experiments 
do indicate that the transmutation of the 
elements is not merely an idle dream, as 
was at one time supposed.” 


Critics of Sir William Ramsay's ex- 
periments point out that he claims to 
have witnessed an actual “birth” of an 
atom. The papers read before the 
Chemical Society, we are reminded, 
suggest that the traces of helium in 
old X-ray tubes and the helium and 
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TRUE 


WROTE WITH ATOMS THE SUPREME 
POEM OF SCIENCE 
has done what the middle ages dreamed of 


to say, an 


mortality reserved for only the elect in any sphere 


neon detected spectroscopically in 
bulbs (containing previously only hy- 
drogen) showed a transmutation. One 


science paper notes: 


“In view of the controversy aroused, 
it may be well, pending the full publica- 
tion of the papers, to summarize briefly 
the essential experiments. If a vacuum 
tube is taken and sufficient hydrogen ad- 
mitted to conduct an electric discharge, 
helium makes its appearance after spark- 
ing has been in progress for some time. 
If this vacuum tube be surrounded by an- 
other containing a little oxygen, both 
neon and helium are found in the space 
between the two tubes, the formation of 
neon being apparently conditional on the 
presence of oxygen. The authors appear 
to contemplate three possible explana- 
tions: (1) the transmutation of one or 
more of the elements in the glass or 
electrodes into helium or neon; (2) the 
transmutation of hydrogen into helium 
and neon as a result of the electric dis- 
charge to which the hydrogen has been 
subjected; and (3) the conversion direct 
of the energy of the electric discharge 
into helium and neon. Of these hypoth- 
eses it is only necessary to say that the 
authors drew attention to the relations 
expressed by such an equation as helium 
(4) plus oxygen (16)=—=neon (20). Some 
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preliminary discussions of the experi- 
ments by Sir J. J. Thomson, Professor 
Soddy, and Sir Oliver Lodge have been 
published, and the line of criticism is that 
the gases may be liberated from the glass 
and the electrodes in which they have 
been occluded.” 





CURRENT OPINION 


A NEW PRINCIPLE IN FLIGHT 


NE distinguished Boston 
architect, Mr. Robert T. 
Andrews, has devised a 
tandem monoplane with 
downward converging 
planes—inclined towards each other— 
which has 
from the Boston Aeronautical Society. 
Eiffel, we read in New York Aircraft, 
has experimented with similar surfaces 
at his laboratory and found their fore 
and aft stability adequate and the lift 
of the tandem greater than the sum 


THE ANDREWS GLIDER 


Figure 1—Made of paper, 8” wide, 3” deep, 
with surfaces twice their own width apart. The 
pin slides in the fold, governing the center of 
gravity. 


of the lift of the planes separately. In 
other words, a new principle has been 
introduced into the science of human 
flight. 

The Andrews principle is based upon 
the specific recognition and 
use of the elastic reaction 
of the air to the impact of 


ae 


a plane in gliding flight. A 
Thus is the matter put in 
Aircraft by Mr. Denys P. 


Myers, who has carefully 
investigated the machine. 


received great attention - 


pulse of the air in a way to utilize 
it to the fullest extent. The air un- 
der compression is retained beneath 
the plane while the air in tension 
sweeps its upper face, thus reproducing 
very closely the conditions of the first 
plane. Eiffel’s figures indicate that 
nine-tenths of the energy lift in the air 
by the impact of the first plane may 
be regained in this way and utilized by 
the second plane. Under present con- 
ditions, all this energy of reaction is 
allowed to go to waste. 


“It is important to observe that this 
reactive force which Mr. Andrews is the 
first to employ successfully is something 
wholly different from the direct force of 
the wind, and owes its origin to the 
conditions of compression and _ tension 
brought about by the forward plane. 
The wave line is indicative of a series 
of changing densities and is not to be 
confounded with the air stream or path 
in which the air particles move as a 
body. 

“Mr. Andrews believes that the ‘support 
of an aeroplane in the air is due less to 
the air’s inertia, or resistance to change 
of position or rate of motion, than to its 
distinctive properties as a gas. For ex- 
ample, a sheet of tin a foot square has 
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Figure two. A plane A-B 
is shown in section with 
the air meeting it as indi- 
cated. As is well known, 
the air below the plane is 
compressed and that above 
is rarefied. As the air 
passes beyond the plane, 
these compressed and rarefied portions 
are left in direct conjunction and the 
compressed air expands most freely in 
the direction of least resistance, which 
is upward towards the partial vacuum 
above it. The energy of this reaction 
carries it upward until a condition the 
inverse of the first is created, and the 
upper air is compressed and the lower 
air is put into a state of tension. Ina 
word, an oscillating impulse is set up in 
the air, which continues indefinitely 
until the energy causing it is dissipated. 
This is indicated by the 
dotted waved line in the 
diagram, which is the line 
of neutral density. 

Now when a_ second 
plane — see figure three, 
C-D—is placed behind the 
first plane at such a dis- 
tance that its front edge 
exactly intercepts the line 
of neutral density as shown, 
it receives the rising im- 


plane. 
(3). 


Figures 2 and 3—Top figure (2). 

The dotted wave line is the line of neutral densities. 
How a second plane is adjusted to take the wake. 
received the reaction in its upward trend at X in Fig. 2, and translates 
it into an upward and forward pressure. 
indication of the amount of pressure received. 
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THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED 


a static pressure of 14% pounds upon 
each square inch of surface, equal to one 
ton on each face. If the pressure of the 
air upon its upper face were by some 
means wholly removed, the sheet would 
carry a ton of weight suspended beneath 
it. All that is needed to support a flat 
body in the air is that the pressure be- 
low shall exceed the pressure above by 
the weight of the object. This condition 
is brought about by the horizontal mo- 
tion of a plane set at a slight angle of 
inclination. Volume for volume, the mass 
of an aeroplane and the mass of the air 


ESCAPING A FATAL FALL 


Figure 4—How the section of the surfaces may be determined. A-B is 
bisected and the length of C-D arbitrarily taken. 
and the intersections of their perpendiculars with A-B establish the width 
of the ellipses. 


The wake left behind in a single 
Lower figure 
The plane C-D 


The hatched area is a graphical 


A-D and D-B are bisected, 


displayed by it are so greatly different, 
being at least in the ratio of 100 to 1, that 
in Mr. Andrews’ view the theory, of the 
air’s inertia as the important factor in 
aerial support is wholly inadequate to 
explain the facts. It is far more intelligi- 
ble to say, unequal opposite pressures in- 
duce motion, and motion induces unequal 


HOW A COMPLETE MACHINE MIGHT 
LOOK 


This illustration, like the others accompanying 
this article, is taken from New York Aircraft, 
an organ of the aeronautical sciences, which 
speaks highly of the principle here involved. 


opposite pressures and support. By this 
principle, all the operations of the flying 
machine from the ignition of fuel in the 
engine are accounted for.” 


The mode in which the 
relations of the surfaces 
are determined is indicated 
in figure four. Here the 
line A-B is the total dis- 
tance from front to rear. 
The points A-D and D-B 
are the foci of two ellipses, 
of which the portions com- 
ing above the line A-B con- 
stitute the sections of the 
two surfaces. The dis- 
tance C-D is arbitrarily 
determined and upon its 
amount depends the char- 
acter of the surfaces. If it is 
small, the surfaces become 
flattened and spaced further apart. If 
large, the chamber is deepened and 
the surfaces brought nearer together. 
Many experiments show this method to 
have a practical value and it gives very 
closely the relation reported by Eiffel 
as most efficient. 

The really important feature of the 
new system is its fore and aft stability. 
This is stated by our authority to be 
beyond question. Eiffel shows that the 
center of pressure constantly advances 
until it passes over the front plane and 
becomes a downward pres- 
sure upon the rear plane. 
Thus whatever the angle of 
incidence, the effect is to 
support the front of the 
machine. Because the rear 
plane is equal in area with 
the front one, it has power 
enough to control it. We 
have to do with a prin- 
ciple new in flight and of 
value. 
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UDOLF EUCKEN and Henri 
Bergson, two philosophers 
who are generally accepted as 
representative of the highest 
thought of the countries from 

which they come, have lately visited 
America and told us what they believe. 
Their lectures and expressions of opin- 
ion have been sympathetically listened 
to. And yet beneath a chorus of ac- 
claim may be discerned a vein of critical 
and, at times, strongly adverse feeling. 
These great thinkers, it is said, are sub- 
versive in their final significance, and 
are dangerous just because they are so 
great. Eucken, the more religious of the 
two, is criticized, as was his friend, 
Professor Borden P. Bowne, of Boston 
University, for a too liberal interpreta- 
tion of Christianity. Bergson pleases 
neither religious nor philosophic think- 
ers. He is too vague, they say, and 
too contradictory. 

“Why under the sun are you folks 
making such ado over Eucken?” asks 
Bishop Richard J. Cooke, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in Zion’s 
Herald (Boston). “Is it because he is 
from Germany, and everything that is 
of value must come from Germany in 
order to be scientific ?” 


“Is Christian thought on such low 
levels over in Boston that it sets your 
nerves tingling when you are indorsed 
by our Jena professor or some one like 
him? Eucken sits at the feet of Schleier- 
macher, his theology is Schleiermacher’s, 
his piety also, and Schleiermacher is a 
product of Moravian theology and piety, 
as was Wesley. What is there in Schlei- 
ermacher or in Eucken that—excepting 
the terminology of the latter—is not find- 
able in Wesley? Before Schleierma- 
cher’s ‘Discourses,’ which set Germany 
thinking, were ever written, Wesley had 
preached the contents of them all over 
Britain. Why do we not recognize him 
as a Christian thinker, philosopher, of the 
highest rank?” 


Zion’s Herald gives editorial indorse- 
ment to this view, and prints an ad- 
dress on “Eucken’s Theological Limi- 
tations,” recently delivered by Prof. H. 
C. Shelldon, LL.D., before the Boston 
Preachers’ meetings Professor Shell- 
don objects, in particular, to Eucken’s 
conception of Christ. That Eucken 
“greatly emphasizes the union of the 
human and the divine as a most potent 
and salutary feature of Christian teach- 
ing,” that he “criticizes a rationalistic 
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paring down of the significance of 
Christ,” Professor Shelldon concedes. 
“But, after all,” he maintains, “the 
plain import of Eucken’s brief refer- 
ence to the subject of Christology is 
that he recognizes no transcendent son- 
ship in Christ, and accords to him 
divinity only in the sense in which the 
exceptional man has divinity.” 


“Furthermore, it is legitimate to con- 
tend that a loss of majesty and authority 
is involved in making the Incarnation 
nothing more than a superior specimen 
of that union between the human and the 
divine which occurs in mankind gen- 
erally. On the catholic theory of the in- 
carnation of the eternal Son of God, 
Christianity at once takes rank as being 
in essential character the absolute reli- 
gion. On the humanitarian theory of 
Eucken the right to such rank is open to 
question, and the inevitable tendency will 
be for it to recede from the masterful 
and commanding position which accrues 
to it in catholic teaching. Had the criti- 
cism of our philosopher been aimed 
against the artificial and overwrought 
Christological construction which has 
sometimes been obtruded on the faith of 
Christians, it would not be subject to 
challenge. But, as being directed against 
any and every form of the catholic doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, we can but re- 
gard it as mistaken. 

“The like remark applies to Eucken’s 
radical disparagement of the catholic con- 
ception of Christ’s mediation. Not a lit- 
tle of the doctrinal construction on this 
theme, it may be admitted, has been one- 
sided and might very well be set aside. 
But that does not justify the summary 
exclusion of the idea of mediation or the 
limitation of it simply to such manifesta- 
tion of divine truth as may be furnished 
through a pure human subject. To re- 
duce Christ’s mediation to this measure, 
as Eucken evidently is minded to do, is 
in glaring contrast with the New Testa- 
ment content and with the general trend 
of Christian thought and feeling through 
the centuries.” 


Much of the same spirit appears in 
criticisms of Bergson in the religious 
press. The Rev. Canon George Will- 
iam Douglas, of the Cathedral of Saint 
John the Divine in New York, con- 
fesses the charm and the brilliancy of 
Bergson, but finds him an unsatisfying 
leader. He has lately preached a ser- 
mon on “Christ and Bergson” (report- 
ed in The Living Church), and among 
other things he says: 


“Is not Professor Bergson throwing 
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out into the contemporary camp an idea 
which might leave us worse confounded 
than before? Has he done much to allay 
our disquietude, our dread of impending 
change? For remember, our dislike of 
utter uncertainty is part of the very thing 
which is presented to our faculty of in- 
tuition. We do dislike uncertainty. We 
cannot pretend that both the fact and 
our feeling about it are not as genuine 
as the rest of the problem of our life. 
We are so made that we suffer when we 
are on the brink of losing what we love. 
And the trouble that Bergson, after 
opening up wide vistas for creative evo- 
lution, and after insisting on the abiding 
value of the individual’s creative ability, 
will not allow that the individual has any 
particular assurance of an end to accom- 
plish—of a plan to follow. A plan, he 
claims, would close the future, and rob 
us of our freedom. A plan would tie 
us, as the carpenter is tied to his archi- 
tect’s design. For my part, I've never 
met a carpenter who felt half so free 
as when he had in his hands a good 
architect’s design to work out.” 


is 


It is curious to note that both ex- 
tremes in the religious world—Free 
Thought and Roman Catholicism—re- 
pudiate Bergson, the one on the ground 
that he undermines rationalism, the 
other because he overthrows authority. 
To this extent The Truth Seeker and 
America join hands. The latter jour- 
nal compares Bergsonism with “a well- 
told nightmare,” and says it is almost 
as weird and inconsequent. 

C. Delisle Burns, writing in The 
North American Review, complains 
that Bergson, while claiming to take us 
a step above reasoning, actually takes 
us a step below. He says: 


“The vast body of our science and his- 
tory has been built up by reasoning, and 
therefore [according to Bergson] we do 
not find in such knowledge anything but 
a superficial view of the real world or of 
our real selves. To say that this view is 
superficial implies that some other and 
deeper view is possible, as Bergson in- 
deed deliberately states. The deeper view 
is that obtained in intuition. 

“But what in fact is this intuition? 
Bergson, the psychologist, has described 
it admirably, but Bergson, the philos- 
opher, seems to have valued it wrongly. 
For, to put it plainly, this Bergsonian in- 
tuition, if it can be separated from rea- 
soning at all, is only the bare awareness 
of the fact out of which reasoning takes 
its rise. Bergson says that intuition takes 
us a step above reasoning, but from all 
his argument and metaphor one concludes 
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that it really takes us a step below. In- 
tuition is described as an entering into 
the current of life, as a non-analytical 
appreciation of the undivided flow of life 
or consciousness; and, of course, in so 
far as life is really one process and not 
a mechanical addition of parts, we ‘under- 
stand’ it better when we appreciate it as 
one. But in the first place reasoning 
does not deny the unity of that which it 
may for special purposes divide or ana- 
lyze, and in the next place life is not 
understood at all if it is supposed to be 
a homogeneous flow of activity. It is not 
our purpose here to defend real reason- 
ing against Bergson. It is sufficient to 
say that the reasoning he describes is a 
mere shadow of the process which has 
built up science and history.” 


James Huneker, in a leading article 
in The Forum, describes Bergson as 
“the Playboy of Western Philosophy.” 
He explains: “Bergson exhibits the 
daring of the hardy adventurer, and he 
occasionally returns with a _ trophy 
worth while, but always heavily laden 
with rare flora. All the rest is meta- 
physics. As his philosophy is mainly 
an affair of images—delicately interre- 
lated mosaics, fairy-like structures, and 
dazzling mental mirages—its study nat- 
urally begets images. That is why I 
have called the image-maker, Henri 
Bergson, the Playboy of Western 
Philosophy.” Mr. Huneker regards 
William James as “a profounder phi- 
losopher than Bergson, and the pos- 
sessor of a simpler and more reaching 
rhetoric.” From a brilliant essay we 
quote further: 

“People like to be told they are ‘free’; 
that life is a spontaneous outburst of op- 
timism; that the intellect is not the chief 
of the human organism, the brain only a 
telephonic ‘central’; that intuition is su- 
perior to cerebration, and all the rest of 
the gorgeous bric-a-brac of this Parisian 
jeweller in philosophic phrazes. But he 
has only set up one more conceptual idol 
in the metaphysical pantheon—the idol of 
Time, so long neglected for its fellow- 
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fetish Space. Time is an Absolute for 
Bergson, who otherwise detests the Ab- 
solute, even insinuating that nature ab- 
hors an Absolute. Time is the idée mére 
of his work. It is also his one note- 
worthy contribution to contemporary 
thought.” 


Benjamin De Casseres characterizes 
Bergson, in The International, as “the 
least original of all the present-day 
thinkers,” and tells us further: 


“He has made a plea for Self as 
against the claims of the outer world. 
He has proclaimed once again the divine 
right of individual instinct and intuition. 
He is more like Emerson than any one 
else. He is a Neo-Romantic without the 
extravagances of those who indulged in 
that wild escapade of the spirit. He is 
a Neo-Egoist out of Max Stirner. 

“Bergson has said nothing new because 
there is nothing new to say. To say 
the old things in a new way is all any 
one can hope to do. In his ‘Creative 
Evolution’ he points back to an old road. 
We exfoliate and we create as we ex- 
foliate. Ultimately the Why of this in- 
dividual exfoliation is a supreme mys- 
tery. Indeed, what is this thing called 
ME risen from the vortices of matter, 
that ME that peers through the fluxing 
forces, that ME that has crept thus far 
through incommensurable cycles and that 
stands here now identified, aware?... 

“In the Middle Ages the Intellect 
crawled on its belly; it was called mys- 
ticism. To-day it is beginning to crawl 
again; it is called ‘creative evolution.’ 
Henri Bergson, leaving aside his mystical 
pedantry, is King of the Hour. But is 
he one of the Kings of Time?” 


André Tridon, in the same journal, 
writes of Felix le Dantec, Bergson’s 
rival and possible successor. Le Dan- 
tec, we learn, is a professor at the 
Sorbonne, and used to be Pasteur’s 
laboratory assistant. He has crystal- 
lized some of his ideas under the term 
—‘the chemical theory of life.” M. 
Tridon wonders, facetiously, why no 
American university has had the enter- 





NEW METHODS OF GRAPPLING 


HE most difficult problem in 

the world, it is often remark- 

ed, is the problem of how best 

to deal with sexual vice and 

prostitution. At the present 
moment the world is ringing with dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of this 
question. We are witnessing, as Jane 
Addams puts it in her latest book, “a 
new conscience and an ancient evil.” 
We are striving, as never before, to 
get to the heart of the whole matter. 
For months, a grand jury and an alder- 
manic investigating committee in New 
York have been dragging into the 
light new facts relating to the alliance 
between vice and graft. Raymond B. 
Fosdick, former Commissioner of Ac- 


SOCIAL EVIL 


counts in New York, is making a tour 
of,the principal cities of Europe, gath- 
ering information on vice conditions. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has estab- 
lished a Bureau of Social Hygiene 
with the help of able co-workers, and 
proposes to study as a medical problem 
the checking of disease, to stir the pub- 
lic conscience against the crimes of 
procurers and the complicity of the 
police, to advance the best methods for 
dealing with disorder, and to urge so- 
ciety to succor victims of wrong or 
folly who may seek escape. The New 
York Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis 
Society is circulating literature and 
providing free lectures on sex educa- 
tion and sex hygiene. Vice commis- 


prise to “present” together these two 
intellectual champions. Thus we should 
have been enabled to hear both sides 
of a conflict that is now tormenting the 
whole thinking world. 


“A series of public debates between 
these two men would have outdone in 
interest, not merely for intellectual snobs, 
the world-tournaments which took place 
in Athens between the disciples of Gor- 
gias and the young philosophers in Plato’s 
circle. 

“For Bergson and Le Dantec, who truly 
represent the extremes of modern French 
thought, have engaged more than once in 
bitter controversies tho only in the col- 
umns of stodgy periodicals such as La 
Revue du Mots. Very uselessly, for their 
methods, their principles, their style, their 
way of reasoning are _ irreconcilable. 
Only once, I believe, did they agree on 
one point, when both stated that our 
mental conclusions as to matter are chiefly 
derived from our physical contact with 
solids. Bergson, however, seldom allows 
himself to be caught expressing such in- 
telligible thoughts. He much prefers to 
rhapsodize on intuition and the vital urge, 
even as the old-school Methodist rhapso- 
dized on Hell; he likes to intermingle 
lucid statements with vague aphorisms in 
the style of the. Sybilline books; by cloth- 
ing his inchoate and nebulous cogita- 
tions with the appropriate romantic or 
symbolistic word-frippery, he cleverly cre- 
ates an atmosphere of irreality; and then 
his audience no longer resents his inac- 
curacies, his lack of logic or clarity and 
forgives his scorn (or ignorance) of sci- 
entific methods for the sake of the beau- 
tiful mystical jamborees, of the dizzy tho 
decorous metaphysical sprees to which he 
invites them in violation of all physical 
and chemical laws. 

“The most damning evidence against 
Bergson’s intellectual honesty is the fact 
that dreamers in every political school 
are finding in his works tests which 
clearly support their contentions. The 
same quotation makes him a defender of 
monarchism and anarchism, suffragism 
and anti-ism, knownothingism and Hay- 
woodism.” 


WITH THE 


sioners have been appointed and have 
published reports in Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, and other cities. The 
Pennsylvania Legislature has decided 
to create a Morals Commission of 
seven members, three of whom shall 
be women, to serve without pay, and 
to be intrusted with the handling 
of the social evil in Pittsburgh. Re- 
ligious and secular journals, mayors, 
professors, clergymen and doctors have 
all had something’to say. Ex-Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
University, declares in a late address: 
“We have got to remove this evil, or 
this country will not be ruled by the 
race that is now here. The family life 
of the white race is at stake in its, 
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IN THE SHADOW 


—Cesare in New York Sun 


purity, in its healthfulness and in its 
fertility.” 

Out of all the ferment of discussion 
a few definite features emerge. One 
of these is expressed in a growing 
conviction that the organized traffic in 
what has come to be called “white 
slaves” must be suppressed, and that 
all who procure victims for commer- 
cial purposes must be arrested and 
prosecuted. Mr. Samuel H. London, 
an expert connected with the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington, re- 
cently testified that 26,000 women in 
New York hand over their earnings, 
in whole or part, to 6,100 men. 
half the effort vainly directed against 
the women,” remarks the New York 
Globe, “had been thrown against the 
men who live on them, things would 
be better than they are.” The same 
paper continues: “It is the degraded 
men who are the recruiters for the in- 
dustry, who help the crooked poli- 
ticians on primary and election days, 
and who principally corrupt the police. 
If Mr. London’s testimony has the 
effect of making public officials and 
private workers see that it is against 
preying men that the chief campaign 
should be directed, his appearance will 
have done much good. The vampire- 
man can be driven out if effort is 
made.” 

A second noticeable feature in con- 
nection with the present discussion is 
a growing disposition to reject the 
principle of segregation. Dr. Howard 
A. Kelly, of Johns Hopkins University, 
addressing the annual meeting of the 
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New York Probation Association ex- 
pressea himself as follows: 


“As soon as the vice question becomes 
prominent in any of our cities, it is in- 
teresting to see how it at once becomes 
a point of cleavage which separates our 
citizens into two opposing camps—one for 
closing up all the disorderly houses and 
for the repression and the extermina- 
tion of vice, and the other declaring that 
vice should be segregated on the ground 
that this vice is as old as the world and 
will always exist. 

“The latter party, driven to some spe- 
cific declaration, advocates the segrega- 
tion plan, demanding sequestration within 
definite bounds under medical inspection 
to keep out disease. Those who would 
thus protect vice declare that the closing 
of the houses would only scatter the evil. 
They declare, furthermore, that the at- 
tack on the pitiable inmates of the houses 
would be inhuman. 

“The unfortunate part of this argu- 
ment is that the historical background is 
a series of dismal failures—in Europe as 
well as in this country. 

“On the other hand, the opponents of 
vice point to the experience of Los An- 
geles, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Lincoln, 
Rochester, and other cities to prove that 
closing the houses cleans to a large 
extent the localities. Experience has 
abundantly proven that vice begets vice, 
and that it is always a persuasive agent 
in spreading corruption.” 


The necessity of divorcing the saloon 
and the social evil is emphasized by 
Dean Walter T. Sumner, Chairman of 
the Chicago Vice Commission; while 
Frederic Howe, Managing Director of 
the People’s Institute in New York, 
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Robinson in 


—Boardman New York Tribune 
stresses the economic side of the ques- 
tion. “I am convinced,” he asserts (as 
quoted in the New York Evening 
Post), “that commercialized prostitu- 
tion is a product of bad economic con- 
ditions.” He adds: 


“So long as tens of thousands of girls 
are underpaid, and at the same time 
forced to wear good clothes, they will 
accept vice as an alternative to starva- 
tion or the loss of a job. That should 
be an elemental postulate of the whole 
subject. And so long as men are under- 
paid and cannot marry they drift into ir- 
regular relations. That, too, is inevitable. 
We should be willing to acknowledge that 
fact in our investigation of this prob- 
lem. 

“To me, the community owes more 
thought to the woman than it does to any 
other class, o even to appearances, for so- 
ciety is responsible for her. Not more than 
a small fraction of women choose that life 
voluntarily; they are driven to it, and 
then society proceeds, by the kind of pun- 
ishment it inflicts, to make escape impos- 
sible. It brands them by police and po- 
lice court contact; it registers them; it 
treats them as criminals and sends them 
to the workhouse. Can anything but bit- 


terness come from such treatment? And 
does any possible good flow from it? 
Certainly we ourselves destroy more 


souls by our brutality and failure to real- 
ize the vicarious nature of prostitution 
than we realize. 

“Very much bigger than the need of a 
morals commission is the need of a hu- 
man commission that will think all the 
time about the women, and think in hu- 
man terms rather than in terms of pun- 
ishment. For prostitution is primarily 
social, not personal, in origin.” 
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Education, according to Katherine B. 
Davis, the only woman member of the 
new Bureau of Social Hygiene, is the 
supreme need of the hour. “Parents,” 
she says, “must be educated to teach 
their children, and where the parents 
neglect it, the colleges and even the 
grammar schools must teach children 
the facts of life in relation to sex.” 


“They must do more. Society must 
take the attitude that present condi- 
tions are not a necessary evil. Women 
have it in their power to accomplish a 
great deal by resolutely taking the stand 
that they will not know or meet or re- 
ceive socially men who offend the moral 
law which women themselves observe. 
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Men must be taught that there is only 
one standard of morality, the one com- 
monly reserved for our women, and that 
they must live up to it. 

“There must be some education to 
make people realize that perhaps the old 
clear-cut idea of good and evil is not 
the only one. We used to think that peo- 
ple could do right or wrong just as they 
chose, and that it was entirely a matter 
of free will. But now we are beginning 
to realize that there are many subtle in- 
fluences at work behind the wrongdoing 
of some people. Alcoholism, epilepsy, 
feeble-mindedness, shiftlessness, tubercu- 
losis and other degenerate family traits 
may have a very large responsibility for 
some of the girls we have who have gone 
wrong.” 





In the spirit of this declaration, Miss 
Davis has established a laboratory in 
which girls are tested psychically, so- 
cially and physically. “We are making 
the diagnosis,” she says, “primarily 
for our own use, to show us how to 
treat these cases as they come to us 
here in the reformatory. But we hope 
some day to have the study so thoroly 
classified and organized that we can 
give a preliminary diagnosis as soon as 
the girl is brought into court, before 
she is sentenced, so that there may be 
cooperation between our investigations 
and the punishment or treatment or- 
dered by the State, making it an inter- 
locking system.” 


MORMONISM’S REPLY TO ITS LATEST CRITICS 


HE Mormon Church, which 

has so often been attacked be- 

cause of its sympathy with 

polyg gamy, is at present en- 

gaged in repelling an on- 
slaught of an entirely different charac- 
ter. The new charge is a specific one 
of fraud and deception, and Bishop F. 
S. Spalding, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Utah, is the man who 
makes it. In a pamphlet entitled 
“Joseph Smith, Jr., as a Translator,” 
he institutes a searching inquiry* into 
the origin and significance of the Mor- 
mon Scriptures. He confines himself, 
in the main, to that portion of “The 
Pearl of Great Price” known as “The 
Pook of Abraham,” and he deals spe- 
cifically with the pictures that illustrate 
the book. His aim is to show that 
Joseph Smith incorporated in his writ- 
ings Egyptian material which he did 
not understand and which he misinter- 
preted, and that, in this respect at least, 
he was not an inspired prephet but a 
charlatan. The Bishop appeals, as to a 
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jury, to savants of the ranking of Dr. 
A. H. Sayce, of Oxford, England; Dr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, London Uni- 
versity; James H. Breasted, Ph.D., 
University of Chicago; Dr. John 
Peters, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Dr. Friedrich Freiheer Von Bissing, 
Professor of Egyptology in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. 

The pictues and hieroglyphics about 
which controversy rages came into 
Smith’s possession about seventy-five 
years ago. 

Two are reproduced herewith. The 
first is described in “The Book of 
Abraham” as a picture of “the 
idolatrous priest of Elkenah attempting 
to offer up Abraham as a sacrifice.” 
The bird flying at the top of the pic- 
ture is interpreted as “the Angel of the 
Lord.” 

The eight savants cited by Bishop 
Spalding agree in refusing to take this 
interpretation seriously, but disagree in 
their own interpretations. Dr. Peters 
says: “Apparently the plate represents 
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A MORMON 


— ET 


MYSTERY 


This illustration from the Mormon Scriptures was declared by Joseph Smith to represent 


Abraham sitting upon Pharaoh’s throne. 


Modern scholarship designates the picture as a 


portrayal of a dead man and his shadow led before the judgment seat of Osiris. 


an embalmer preparing a body for 
burial.” Dr. Petrie takes the view that 
the picture shows “the well-known 
scene of Anubis preparing the body of 
a dead man.” On the other hand, Dr. 
Breasted says: “The reclining figure 
lifts one foot and both arms. This fig- 
ure represents Osiris rising from the 
dead.” 

The flying bird which Smith inter- 
prets as “the Angel of the Lord” is 
interpreted by Petrie as “the hawk of 
Horus”; by Breasted as “a bird in 
which form Isis is represented”; and 
by Bissing as “the soul leaving the 
body.” 

The second picture reproduced with 
this article is described by Joseph 
Smith as representing “Abratiam sit- 
ting upon Pharoah’s throne . Tea- 
soning upon the principles of astr nomy 
in the king’s court.” The uther figures 
are supposed to be King Pharaoh, 
Prince of Pharaoh, Shulem, one of the 
king’s waiters, and Olimlah, a slave be- 
longing to the prince. 

This picture, equally with the first, 
is challenged by the savants. Dr. Sayce 
complains that its hieroglyphics “have 
been transformed into unintelligible 
lines”; that “hardly one of them is 
copied correctly.” The scene repre- 
sented, Dr. Sayce continues, is “the 
Goddess Maat [or Truth] leading 
Pharaoh before Osiris.” “The dead per- 
son before the judgment seat of Osiris,” 
is the way Dr. Petrie puts it. In the in- 
terpretation of the second picture the 
scholars again fail to agree. 

All this, it will readily be seen, pro- 
vides tough controversial material. 
The whole religious world is interested 
in the issue. Some take the view, 
enunciated by Bishop Spalding, that if 
“The Book of Abraham” is shown to 
be rooted in fraud, the whole body of 
belief which has been built upon 
Joseph Smith’s translations of ancient 
records will fall. But the Mormon 
scholars, in lengthy and closely-rea- 
soned articles in the Deseret Evening 
News, The Improvement Era and 











other papers, refuse to admit either 
the inaccuracy of Smith’s translations 
or the seriousness of a situation 
created by possible errors on his part. 

Two main lines of defence are taken 
by the Mormon apologists. They try 
to show, in the first place, that we 
know too little of the Egyptian lan- 
guage to be able to give a final verdict 
on Joseph Smith’s translations. In the 
second place, they state that even if 
the translations were shown to be in- 
accurate, the main structure of Mor- 
monism would stand. 

Brigham H. Roberts, one of the lead- 
ing Mormon scholars, declares, in the 
Deseret Evening News, that when he 
compares the contradictory views of 
Bishop Spalding’s scientific associates, 


he is reminded of the passage in 
“Hamlet” : 
Hamtet: Do you see yonder cloud 


that’s almost the shape of a camel? 


Potonius: By the mass, and ’tis like 
a camel, indeed. 

HAMLET: Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Potonius: It is backed like a weasel. 

HaAmietT: Or like a whale? 

Potonius: Very like a whale. 

Hamtet: Then I will come to my 


mother by and by. 


Mr. Roberts says that he does not 
pretend to be an Egyptian scholar, but 
that when he reads the comment of a 
learned man that the “hawk of Horus” 
should have a human head, he feels 
like adding: “Yes, or the head of an 
ass; then it could be made to mean 
something else than what these other 
learned men describe it as meaning.” 
He makes this further reference to the 
disputed picture of the attempted sac- 
rifice of Abraham: 


“Judging from the plate itself, if I 
were on the jury, I should vote with 
Breasted, for surely the whole scene is 
too animated for the embalming of the 
dead. The main figure on the bedstead- 
like altar, with both hands raised in 
protest, and one foot up, is evidently 
not ready for the supposed embalming 
process that Petrie and Peters think is 
under way. It should be observed, too, 
that the figure to be ‘embalmed’ is 
clothed, and presumably in his right mind 
judging from the expression of the open 
and rather intelligent expression of the 
eye. It is more like a book of the liv- 
ing than of the ‘dead’; more like re- 
sistance to an assassin, as Joseph Smith 
depicts it, an attempt to offer the patri- 
arch Abraham as a sacrifice to false gods 
—than either an embalming scene or a 
resurrection.” 


The Deseret Evening News draws a 
distinction between “The Book of 
Mormon” and “The Book of Abra- 
ham,” intimating that the first came to 
Joseph Smith “miraculously by the di- 
rect operation of the Spirit of God,” 
while “the correct understanding of 
‘The Book of Abraham’ was given also 
by the power of the Spirit of God, but 
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WHAT DOES THIS PICTURE MEAN? 
Joseph Smith described the above as a representation of an attempt to offer up Abraham 


as a sacrifice. 
burial. 


through the usual channels of re- 
search and as a reward for faithful 
investigation and labor.” The Latter- 
day Saints, asserts Dr. Frederick J. 
Peck, Deseret Professor of Geology in 
the University of Utah, do not claim 
that Joseph Smith was abolutely in- 
fallible. If Dr. Spalding’s argument be 
accepted as complete and final, contin- 
ues Dr. Peck, what does it show? He 
replies: 


“Tt gives an illustration of one case 
in which Joseph Smith was wrong. It 
shows that he was not infallible, a con- 
dition long held by the Latter-day Saints. 
He was mortal and his followers knew 
it. They asserted, however, that his 
strength very greatly predominated over 
his weakness. If this case proves to be 
one in which Joseph Smith was mistaken, 
the Latter-day Saints want to know it, 
and furthermore they will assist in in- 
vestigating it. They have not thought 
of this particular instance as being a mis- 
take, but if final investigation so proves 
it, they can accept the conclusion without 
in any way disturbing their confidence 
in the multitude of cases in which they 
know that he was right. They have ap- 
pealed to the world to investigate the 
claims of their religion, and stand ready 
to accept the results.” 


Dr. John A. Widtzoe furniskes sub- 
jective testimony of the “divinity” of 
Joseph Smith’s writings in the books 
of Moses and Abraham. He says his 
life has been inspired by them. Judge 
Richard W. Young points out that no 
religion is absolutely free from uncer- 


Scholars of to-day declare that it shows an embalmer preparing a corpse for 
Mormon apologists retort that the corpse seems a pretty lively one! 


tainties; and he finds support in the 
conviction that the difficulties besetting 
him are no greater than those besetting 
the great body of Christians. He goes 
on to say: 


“But objections to Christianity in gen- 
eral, tho often difficult or impossible to 
explain, become negligible to the devout 
Christian when viewed in conjunction 
with the innumerable and obvious evi- 
dences of the truth of Christianity; and 
so to the converted Latter-day Saint, the 
objections contained within the Bishop’s 
brochure, tho involving some puzzling 
facts, sink into relative insignificance 
when viewed in the light of the splendid 
truths proclaimed by and through Joseph 
Smith, Jr—truths, we believe, vin- 
dicating God from the aspersions of theo- 
logical error and ennobling mankind as 
the possessor of embryotic divinity.” 


as 


The Improvement Era expresses its 
editorial conviction that “Bishop Spald- 
ing’s argument, in the first place, is 
misleading if not fallacious; that the 
savants consulted may have been preju- 
diced beforehand, and made no real 
scientific investigation of the transla- 
tions of the prophet; that they differ 
from each other materially in their 
conclusions; that upon investigation 
the translation of the Prophet Joseph 
agrees with, rather than differs from, 
the most modern and reliable informa- 
tion that can be obtained; and that 
therefore Joseph Smith was inspired in 
the translation of the facsimiles from 
the Book of Abraham.” 


























S THE sum of human happiness 

increasing or decreasing? What 

brings us our keenest joys and 

what our most poignant sorrows? 

Which is the more vivid—joy or 
pain? Such are a few of the questions 
considered by E. B. McCormick in-a 
recent article in The Edinburgh Re- 
view. To augment human happiness, 
he reminds us, must be the desire of 
every person. It is the main object of 
some, the declared object of many, 
and at least a collateral consideration 
with most. Accordingly, the question 
of how to further this object must be, 
and must remain, the most absorbing 
and momentous of all subjects of 
human inquiry. 

If little has been done to envisage 
the subject scientifically, it is perhaps 
because the question hardly admits of 
scientific treatment. For example, 
those who set out to give practical ef- 
fect to altruistic impulses might be ex- 
pected to begin by asking (which they 
never do) whether it is better to en- 
hance happiness or diminish woe. As 
the edinburgh Review writer puts it: 


“The distinction is by no means fan- 
tastical. Of 100 people who are, as to 
10 per cent. in bliss, as to 10 per cent. in 
anguish, and as to 80 per cent. in mod- 
erate contentment, should one aim at 
mitigating the woe of the 10 per cent. 
or at adding to the satisfaction of the 
8o per cent.? 

“The answer to this question depends 
on the answer to other questions, as: 

“1. Is pleasure as desirable as suffer- 
ing is undesirable? 

“2. Can any amount of happiness in A 
compensate for suffering in B? 

“3. Can any previous. or subsequent 
felicity outweigh the worst suffering? 

“It is in the nature of such questions 
that, tho of real practical importance, they 
are largely unanswerable because the an- 
swers depend on data so difficult of ac- 
cess. For any given person ‘utmost joy’ 
and ‘worst suffering’ are unknown. As 
regards himself and his constitution a 
man is bounded by his, personal experi- 
ence; as regards others he is bounded by 
the five walls of his senses and the prison 
of his personality. He can never really 
escape from his own prison or penetrate 
that of another. All a man can be sure 
of is the stream of sensations and emo- 
tions which traverse his own personal 
consciousness between birth and death. 
The universe presents, and must present, 
itself to every man in terms of his own 
experience. All else is vague and in- 
ferential. 

“It is this sheer ignorance and inex- 
perience, personal, ancestral and racial, 
which lie at the root of all the differences 
which separate human beings in ideals, 
beliefs, policies, and systems of conduct.” 


To the question, What constitutes 
happiness? the writer in The Edin- 
burgh Review answers: “Stated phys- 
ically, we may say that pleasure (of 
which happiness is the generalized 
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form) is the furtherance, pain the 
hindrance, of life. Happiness, there- 
fore, is in proportion to the fulness of 
the life generated, to the volume of 
freely flowing nervous energy, of func- 
tional activities and affections, com- 
bined with the fulness and the perma- 
nence of the provision afforded for 
their satisfaction.” Now life, as Her- 
bert Spencer has shown, is a corre- 
spondence between the organism and its 
environment in which there is a con- 
stant process of change going on in the 
one to fit changes in the other. The 
desiderandum, therefore, is to provide 
and preserve this harmonious corre- 
spondence, this regular interplay, this 
moving equilibrium of subjective and 
objective conditions. 

As civilization advances, as society 
grows in organization and strength, the 
physical disasters, cold, pain, hunger 
and other fleshly ills, tend to diminish, 
but the problem is not abolished. The 
ground is merely shifted. Mental and 
psychic needs come to the fore. No 
doubt the complication and multiplica- 
tion of sensibilities mean a great in- 
crease in the capacity for pleasure, but 
quite obviously they are accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the 
capacity for suffering. The average 
longevity increases. So also do the 
number of idlers, invalids and lunatics. 
Compassion conserves the unworthy, 
instead of leaving them to the wolves 
that wait at the door of the improvi- 
dent, the weak and the undisciplined; 
and so the army of civilization marches 
ever more slowly and laboriously, en- 
cumbered by an ever-lengthening ret- 
inue of parasitic camp-followers and 
sick and wounded. Not only is prog- 
ress impeded by the conservation of 
the unfit, but also by the instability and 
impermanence of the higher types. In 
this connection we read: 


“Those who diverge from the medial 
line do so at their peril, a peril which 
increases as the divergence increases, and 
as the individual grows more and more 
at odds with the surrounding conditions, 
which have been fashioned to the con- 
venience of the bulk of average man- 
kind. Hence we find among men and 
women of the most illustrious gifts an 
excessive percentage of casualties and 
fatalities, mental and physical. The early 
death or luckless fate of poets has be- 
come a by-word. So much so that Lom- 
broso could make out a good case for 
treating genius as a form of disease, or 
at any rate an unhealthy departure from 
the normal. Moreover, genius is not only 
individually but racially short-lived. The 
lower types multiply most abundantly, the 
higher types least. According to Spen- 
cer’s generalization, fecundity is in in- 
verse ratio to mental development, and 
this holds on the average throughout 
animated nature. In addition to natural 


checks on the survival of the higher 
types, we are increasingly confronted 
with artificial restriction of families, 







which is practiced much more among the 
cultured and well-to-do, those best able 
to support offspring, than among the poor, 
ignorant and stolid. Hence the future 
race is fed from the lower rather than 
the higher levels, and the tendency is 
for the higher types (so called) to be 
swamped and choked out by the lower.” 


Is all human effort and aspiration, 
then, to be crowned with a sense of 
futility? Are we to look back on hu- 
man history as a long tumultuous rout 
of panic-stricken fugitives from Fate? 
Has man at length emerged into full 
self-consciousness only to realize that 
his doom is irremediable, that he is 
confronted by a sinister and implacable 
destiny? Is he to divine at last, 
through the veil he has so long striven 
to pierce, only a gleam of dreadful 
eyes and a frown of malignant inten- 
tion? 

It would be repugnant, the Edin- 
burgh Review writer declares, to leave 
the matter here without an attempt to 
sketch the countervailing considera- 
tions. He continues: 


“While it can hardly be expected that 
such views of human fate could be ab- 
sorbed into the circulation of men’s 
thoughts without producing a certain low- 
ering of the mental temperature, some 
slackening of the moral energies, some 
wastage of established ideals; yet on the 
other hand it would be easy to exag- 
gerate the effect produced. Instinct, not 
logic, still governs men. It is certain that 
present life will go on even tho ultimate 
hope should die. With the average man 
a long chain of inference, however close 
and unbreakable, can lead to no con- 
clusion, however gloomy, that will weigh 
against present gratification and physical 
well-being. Spring sunshine, and wine, 
and the thrill of love or of conflict, will 
still make glad the heart of man even 
tho fears, like bats at twilight, fill his 
moments of solitude and depression. The 
will to live is not easily cast out. ‘Here 
and Now’ are vivid and _ indisputable 
whatever ‘There and Then’ may be. 

“Against absolute pessimism it can al- 
ways be urged that if good involves evil, 
evil equally involves good. Moreover 
life, in its hedonic import, is, for each 
of us, largely what we choose or can 
contrive to think it. Even conditions that 
seem hardest and least endurable may, 
when we have accepted and reconciled 
ourselves to them, grow genial and per- 
missive; but if we ask too much of life, 
insist on exacting of real life impossible 
idealities; if we tune ourselves to too 
high a pitch; if we draw on some other 
world, begot of our own fantastic im- 
aginings, for principles to guide us in 
this, then we must suffer, and severely, 
tho even then not without compensations. 

“Tho we be forced to renounce hope 
in any permanent and far-reaching re- 
generation of the human lot, there is yet 
something to do. Each, as Voltaire said, 
has his garden to cultivate, tho empires 
fall and stellar systems crash, and tho 
the wilderness eventually reclaim the 
sown.” 
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VERNON LEE’S EXPOSURE OF THE SYNDICALIST MYTH 


N HER latest collection of essays, 
“Vital Lies” (John Lane Com- 
pany), that most subtle of feminine 
critics, Vernon Lee (Miss Violet 
Paget), analyzes the will-to-believe 

philosophy of William James and F. 
C. S. Schiller (a false extension, in 
her opinion, of an earlier pragmatism 
—the “making - one’s - ideas - clear” of 
Charles Sanders Peirce) ; Father Tyr- 
rell and his “futile” modernism; the 
“anthropological apologetics,” the “will- 
to-make-others-believe” of the scien- 
tific mythologist, Ernest Crawley; and 
M. Georges Sorel’s revelutionary Syn- 
dicalist philosophy. All these thinkers 
she groups as intellectual obscurantists, 
whose creeds may be symbolized as 
“vital lies,” after the formula of 
Ibsen’s Dr. Relling: “I’m fostering the 
vital lie in him—for illusion, you know, 
is the stimulating principle.” But the 
most audacious instance of this ‘“dyna- 
mogenetic property of ideas and the 
names given to ideas,” Vernon Lee 
finds in M. Sorel’s use of the “myth” 
of a General Strike. “The perils of 
this debasement of the intellectual and 
the moral currency have never been ex- 


posed with so much skill and penetra- 
tion,” says the London Nation. “It 
needs a deep conviction of the im- 


portance of the issue at stake to jus- 
tify the intricate ordeal to which this 
brilliant woman subjects what she en- 
titles ‘the new obscurantism’—the clus- 
ter of poisonous growths from the sin- 
gle stem of this doctrine of the utility 
of fostering illusions for the comfort 
or ‘good’ that can be got out of them.” 

It requires a bolder thinker than Pro- 
fessor James or Dr. Schiller, Vernon 
Lee declares, to push an _ intellectual 
formula to its utmost consequences; to 
call mistakes mistakes and lies lies, and 
yet assert that both may have their 
use and value fully as much as truth. 
It requires, in fact, a Frenchman. 
Such an ultra-pragmatist now appears 
in M. Georges Sorel, who achieves the 
feat of carrying his doctrine to its own 
“glorious logical death.” M. Sorel, to 
quote his critic, “revalued our valua- 
tion not of truth but of falsehood; he 
has ceased to call the useful, effica- 
cious untruth [the vital lie] truth, 
truth-in-so-far-forth, truth in so far as 
good for, etc. He has called it, when 
supremely efficacious, ‘the myth’; and 
he has insisted that the myth is potent 
for good just in proportion as it dis- 
dains to be a partial truth.” She con- 
tinues: 


“Mysteriously impelled, one might say 
{as the apostles were impelled to for- 
sake Jesus ‘in order that the scriptures 
should be fulfilled’), to give the reductio 
ad absurdum of his own doctrines, he 
has actually published in the chief Syn- 
dicalist paper, and cheek by jowl with 
furious preachings of the General Strike, 
a series of essays setting forth that the 


General Strike must be preached because 
it is an unrealizable myth, and because 
only unrealizable myths can beget unhesi- 
tating belief and wholesome action.” 

M. Sorel is not a workingman but 
a retired official. He is an intellectual 
recluse, a student of Renan, with an 
acute and imaginative mind. The key- 
note of his book, “Reflections on Vio- 
lence,” may be found not in the writ- 
own observations of life but in 
Renan’s famous saying: “Religious 
people live on a shadow. We live on 
the shadow of a shadow. On what 
will they live after us?” The geneal- 
ogy and the premises of M. Sorel’s 
theory of the Syndicalist “myth” may 
found, according to Vernon 


er’s 


also be 

















SHE CROSSES SWORDS WITIT GEORGES 
SOREL 
Sargent’s drawing of “Vernon Lee,” who is 


sometimes called the ablest living woman-thinker. 


Lee, in Renan’s assertion that religious 
belief is necessary for the thoro and 
sufficient output of militant moral cour- 
age. “Mankind,” she thus interprets 
the Syndicalist philosopher, “being al- 
ways in need of illusion—shadows of 
shadows—fertile in virtue and hero- 
ism, has perpetually made and remade 
them in the past, and it is busy at the 
same work in the present. To the 
great historical myths like that of early 
Messianic Christianity and the Hu- 
manitarianism of the French Revolu- 
tion is now being added, to renew the 
world’s needful ideals and _ militant 
morality, the Syndicalist Myth of the 
General Strike.” 

But why, the question naturally 
comes uppermost, should the General 
Strike be regarded as mythical, and not 
as a coming reality? This question is 
best answered not by Sorel but by Si- 
gnor Prezzolini, his Italian commenta- 
tor, who throws a light on any ob- 
scurity in the Frenchman’s philosophy. 


“Once the working classes are able to 
carry through their General Strike they 
will no longer require to have it; but 
they must go on attempting their General 


Strike well, as long as a General 
Strike is impossible to carry through. 
“The so-called General Strike can 
therefore never be general. Its function 
is educational. It will simply, and by 
grouping them together, educate the ma- 
jority of working men to mutual knowl- 


edge and helpfulness, teach them to free 
themselves from all tutelage, to reject 
the advances of over-friendly capitalism, 
and finally it will enable them to consti- 


tute, by their various associations, the 
rudimentary organs of new social or- 
ganism. 

“To liberate all classes, to destroy all 
false ideologies, to unite labor with the 
faculty of directing it, means the produc- 
tion of a new human being: and this 


new mankind is produced by the will of 
Socialism, or, more strictly speaking, of 


Syndicalism.” 


The essential characteristic of a myth 
is that it cannot produce its own real- 
ization. It is part of the 
Myth that the Messiah never appears. 
It is part of the mythical character of 
the Strike that it will 
come about. Only it is productive of 
the maximum output of sanctity and 
heroism. But‘the particular weakness 
of the Syndicalist myth is that it con- 
tains not Messianic expectation 
but two, and they are contradictory. 
Vernon Lee goes on to explain: 


: 
Messianic 


General never 


one 


“There is the Messianic expectation of 


the General Strike and the Coming of 
the Kingdom of Labor, an expectation 
whose realization is believed in by the 


Syndicalist Proletariat; and there is the 
Messianic expectation of the coming of 
the new Proletarian Humanity and _ its 
realization through belief in the General 
Strike; and this Messianic expectation is 
also very genuinely believed to be really 


realizable: only it is entertained not by 


the Proletariat but by Monsieur Sorel 
and the intellectual bourgeois his dis- 
ciples. 

“And the puzzling (and yet true!) 
circumstances about these equally truly 


existing Messianic expectations (we must 


not call both myths!) is that their rela- 
tion is such that while M. Sorel’s ex- 
pectation of the coming of the Prole- 


tarian New Humanity is strictly depend- 
ent for realization on the Proletarian ex- 
pectation of the General Strike, this Pro- 
letarian expectation of the General Strike 
would come to an instant end were the 
Proletariat to accept or even to under- 
stand Monsieur Sorel’s expectation of 
the coming of the Proletarian New Hu- 
manity.” 


In the interests of his myth, to keep 
the war of classes alive and to check 
the “nefarious realities” of evolutional 
Socialism, M. Sorel argues for 
lence. “Violence is requisite,” Vernon 
Lee thus interprets him. “Violence to 
shake up those miserable bourgeois 


vio- 
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who have not the spirit needed for their 
part of Antichrist, and who, left to 
themselves, might leave off making the 
modicum of martyrs necessary for the 
upkeep of the Messianic Syndicalist 
Myth. Violence is wanted.” But M. 
Sorel has overlooked one important 
point: once the workingmen under- 
stand that his myth is only a myth, 
they may refuse to expend any Vio- 
lence whatever in its service. An 
illusion is no longer an illusion when 
it is known to be one. The “vital lie” 
can be life-enchancing only so long as 
it is mistaken for a “vital truth.” The 
great weakness in M. Sorel’s whole 
theory is that his belief in its efficacy 
is so complete “that he cannot refrain 
from explaining that it is a Myth to 
the very people who are required to 
believe that it is not one!” 

The peculiarity of M. Sorel is that 
unlike the other pragmatic philoso- 
phers, he values the Will-To-Believe, 


FTER Ferrero’s recent criticism 
of the United States as too 
idealistic, there will be Icss 
surprize evoked by M. Ernest 
Seilliére’s indictment of the 

“excessive” mysticism of the States, as 
set forth in the Revue Germanique, 
with the philosophy of William James 
for a text. In a long paper published 
in this review, entitled “The Ethics of 
William James and the Elements of 
Mystical Activity,” and since reprinted 
in pamphlet form, M. Seilliére char- 
acterizes the late Professor of Harvard 
as a typical “North-American,” and he 
calls attention, before ‘setting out on 
his consideration of James’s ideas, to 
M. Paul Adam’s “Le rail du Sauveur,” 
that clever satire upon mysticism which 
says that one may always find on the 
far side of the Atlantic some millions 
of idlers who will follow the steps of a 
prophet. Tho James did not himself 
claim the personal privilege of divine 
illumination, he had been brought up 
in “the extravagantly mystical atmos- 
phere of North-American Protestant- 
ism,” which explains why finally he 
suggested a sort of new polytheism, 
accepted the consequences of spiritism, 
and only repudiated the extreme doc- 
trines of Mrs. Eddy and Christian 
Science in benevolently euphemistic 
language. 

This critic of advancing reputation, 
whose four volumes on the Philosophy 
of Imperialism (“Nietzsche,” ‘Gobi- 
neau,’ “Democratic Imperialism” and 
“The Romantic Malady”) have been 
described by M. Gabriel Monod as the 
most important effort that has been 
made of late years to “construct a 
philosophy of the main currents of Eu- 
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not because it leads to reality but pre- 
cisely because it does not lead to real- 
ity. His original philosophy is thus 
finally summed up by Vernon Lee, to- 
gether with her own perception of its 
fallacy: 


“No sooner are we face to face with 
reality, no sooner do we know the true 
details of things and their actual work- 
ings, but we have to recognize that there 
is only perfunctoriness, fraud and cor- 
ruption. Hence you can get no great 
enthusiastic mass-movements, no_ sus- 
tained heroism and saintliness out of any 
realizable projects. But myths have 
neither details nor consequences, hence 
no drawbacks, and the more you pursue 
the further they draw you on. Reality 
is succeeded by reality, each unsatisfac- 
tory, and each demolished in turn. But 
the myth eludes all assaults, and soars 
undiminished and undefeated. Hence the 
world’s greatest revolutions: Primitive 


Christianity, the Reformation and 178o,, 


have been brought about by belief in ‘a 





WILLIAM JAMES AND THE EXAGGERATED MYSTICISM OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


ropean thought,” finds the principal 
source of human action in the tendency 
of man to expansion outside of him- 
self—“imperialism.” Emancipated from 
Christian mysticism and discipline as 
from the classical rationalism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the nineteenth century, in M. Seilliére’s 
view, was drawn headlong into an ir- 
rational mysticism and imperialism, the 
principal manifestations of which are 
Socialism and romanticism. Even the 
Latin mind has not escaped the roman- 
tic evil. James’s plea for an “entirely 
mystical conception of man’s moral 
activity” has been welcomed in certain 
philosophical circles within France it- 
self. 

The “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence” is of James’s books the one 
which gives M. Seilliére chief cause 
for alarm. It is the most recent and 
the most philosophical apology for mys- 
ticism, on the standard of moral re- 
sults. Yet we find in this book certain 
affirmations which the most extreme 
moral romanticism had not yet dared 
to hazard, such as that which places 
drunkenness among the mystical states 
and speaks of “a religious experience 
obtained by means of chloroform.” 
The results of religious experience 
which James deems truly worthy of the 
name are these: the essential joy of the 
soul, the cure of moral and physical 
maladies obtained by the abandonment 
of oneself to the All-Power of the divine 
goodness, and the habit of prayer. 
His error, according to M. Seilliére, 
lies in his failure to perceive that re- 
ligious mysticism, characterized by joy, 
is only a “half of mysticism.” There 
also exists a diabolical mysticism which 






myth. And the next great revolution will 
be brought about by the Syndicalist myth 
of the General Strike. 

“Yes; but the Apostles did not preach 
that the Coming of the Kingdom of 
Heaven was a myth pregnant of other 
consequences. Neither did the first Prot- 
estants go to the stake to uphold what 
they knew to be a mere myth leading to 
the scission of the Teuton and Latin 
worlds and the arrival of David Strauss 
and the Higher Criticism. Still less did 
the men of the Revolution go (and send 
their neighbor) to death in hopes of the 
establishment of a French Bourgeois 
Monarchy or a Combes-Briand Republic. 
And one wonders whether those syndica- 
lists who read M. Sorel’s ‘Réflexions sur 
la Violence’ will be quite as ready to 
spend their wages in preparing and keep- 
ing up strikes once they have grasped 
that it is the essence of the General Strike 
never to come off, and the functiongof the 
Syndicalist myth merely to replenish the 
world’s supply of early Christian or an- 
tique virtues?” 






is the same thing @ rebours, and which 
is marked by gloomy emotion and pes- 
simism, either instinctive or raised to 
the level of a theory. 

The critic’s more unkindly comments 
are reserved for James’s dealings with 
the Christian Scientists and the “Mind 
Curers” of the United States. M. Seil- 
liére finds, to begin with, that the argu- 
ments by which James tried to estab- 
lish, by empirical proof, the “reality of 
the invisible” at the basis of his mys- 
tical morality are astonishingly thin. 
The mystical experiences upon which 
James rests his faith only imply an 
extraordinary confidence in divine alli- 
ance and sympathy, such as is illustrated 
even more naively by the adepts of 
the movement which has been baptized 
“Mind Cure” in the States and which 
is apparently the source of James’s 
philosophy, as it is its practical ex- 
pression in life. 

“The Professor of Harvard refuses to 

repudiate the final form of the Mind 
Cure, Christian Science, which he consid- 
ers, on the contrary, to be sanctioned, both 
in its principle and influence, by a truly 
imposing group of facts. Blind men have 
recovered their sight, the incurably sick 
have gotten back their health; but, above 
all, contentment and joy have been grant- 
ed to innumerable families which each 
morning simply resolved to take as their 
motto for the day the magic words: 
‘Health, Youth and Vigor!’ and to follow 
various small rules of mental hygiene: 
never, for example, to complain of the 
bad weather.” 
The success of Christian Science in 
America seems to M. Seilliére chiefly 
significant as proving the extreme fre- 
quency of that neurosis which Taine 
described as Americanité. 
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The Visit of Alfred 
Noyes. 

HE English poet, Alfred 

Noyes, who has come to 

America on a lecturing tour 

and has been entertained, hon- 

ored and interviewed on all 
sides, is rightly regarded as a visitor 
of exceptional character and impor- 
tance. He is only thirty-two years old, 
but he has already left a deep impres- 
sion on the life of our time. By many 
critics he is characterized as the most 
considerable English poet since Tenny- 
son. In the single decade of his career 
he has published ten or a dozen vol- 
umes of poetry. “Drake,” his epic, 
is probably his best known work, but 
he himself prefers his fairy tales in 
rhyme, “The Flower of Old Japan” 
and “The Forest of Wild Thyme.” He 
is not only an authentic poet but a 
popular one—the most popular now 
writing in England. And the popu- 
larity of his poetry, says Clayton 
Hamilton in The Book 
News Monthly (Philadel- 
phia), may be traced to 
the simple facts that it is 
healthy and happy and 
young. Mr. Hamilton tells 
us further: 


“Mr. Noyes is thoroly in 
love with life. He is pro- 
ductive because he is healthy ; 
and he is various because he 
is divinely capable of being 
interested in a number of 
things. His healthiness of 
spirit is a boon for which to 
thank the gods. Nothing is 
the matter with his body or 
his soul. In this age of mor- 
bid introspection he never 
looks upon himself to curse 
his fate. He never whines or 
whimpers: his sadness is the 
deep, great sadness of a hap- 
py man. He religiously be- 
lieves in being happy; and 
his triumphal youthfulness is 
a glorious challenge to the 
sort of maunderers who are 
forever saying, ‘Ah! but wait 
till you have suffered!’ His 
sense of tragedy is not morbid 
and lachrymose, but vigorous 
and terrible. After all the 
moanings and the caterwaul- 
ings of the sorry little singers, 
we have found at last a poet 
to whom this world is not a 
twilit vale of tears, but a val- 
ley shimmering all dewy to 
the dawn, with a lark song 
over it.” 
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The Message of 
Noyes. 

R. NOYES takes both himself 

and his poetry seriously, and 

he feels that he has a human 
as well as a purely esthetic message. 
In his own life-work he has refused to 
compromise. He has made poetry not 
a side issue but the main object of his 
days, and he has lived by it. He 
prophesies that “poetry is going to 
dominate the next age just as a great 
historic religion dominated an age that 
passed some time ago and a spirit of 
scientific research after facts domi- 
nates the age that is passing.” He 
thinks that the function of poetry is 
to spiritualize life, and to hold true, 
amid the clashing creeds of to-day, to 
the “idea”, which is part—and often the 
most important part—of the so-called 
“fact.” “I look to poetry,” he says, 
“to bring to the world a renewed sense 
of totality. Nearly all poets—even 
Shelley, who called himself an atheist 








THE MOST POPULAR OF LIVING ENGLISH 


Alfred Noyes, who is now visiting America, is characterized by many 
critics as the most considerable English poet since Tennyson. 


—have really postulated bigger things 
than they denied. All great poetry 
brings us into touch with the harmony 
which is the basis of the universe, to 
which all our discords are resolved.” 
In an interview with Montrose J. 
Moses in the New York Times, he 
continues: 


“The smallest break in the eternal order 
and harmony is an immeasurable vacuum 
of the kind that both art and science 
abhor; for, if we admit it, the universe 
has no meaning. The poet demanding 
that not a worm should be cloven in vain, 
or crying with Blake that a robin in a 
cage shakes heaven with anger, are at one 
with that profound truth—a _ sparrow 
shall not fall to the ground without our 
Father’s knowledge. The blades of the 
grass are all numbered. There is no 
break in the roll of that harmony ‘where- 
to the worlds beat time,’ and it is because 
great art brings out, as a conductor with 
a wand, the harmonies hidden by the dust 
of daily affairs, that in poetry, as time 
goes on, our race will come to find an 

ever surer and surer stay.” 








The Danger of Taking 
Poetry Too Seriously. 

F THERE is any dan- 

ger in the kind of doc- 

trine preached by AIl- 
fred Noyes, it lies in the 
tendency to take poetry too 
seriously. The New York 
Svening Post notes in cur- 
rent verse a_ sense of 
strain, an absence of sim- 
plicity and _ naturalness. 
Our poets all seem to feel 
that they must write any- 
thing from a love lyric to 
an elegy on the death of 
an aviator with the same 
sublimation of style and 
sentiment, so as to lose 
every trace of the common 
or familiar and achieve the 
“ideal.” On this The Post 
comments: 

“Now, ideality is admittedly 
the highest attribute of great 
art. But the constant effort 
to idealize life by spiritual- 
izing emotion and sentiment, 
as part of a deliberate poetic 
and rhetorical process, pro- 
duces a sense of effort and 
unreality. Much of our con- 
temporary American’ verse 
shows this sort of forced 
ideal, and attains elevation 
only at the expense of real 
emotional warmth and imag- 
ination.” 
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“Bedlam in Art.” 
 grtecenes phaze of the issue of 


seriousness in art may be said to 


enter into consideration of the 
thousand and more paintings and 
sculptures lately shown in the Sixty- 
ninth Regiment’s Armory in New 
York and now being exhibited in the 
Chicago Art Institute. Many who 
have visited this exhibition of “in- 


surgency” refuse either to take it seri- 
ously or to believe that it is meant to 
be taken seriously. “Bedlam in Art” 
is one critic’s phraze. “Pictures like 
this,” a lady visitor is quoted as say- 
ing, “are a menace to morals. If I 
caught my boy Tommy making any- 
‘ thing like them, I'd certainly give him 
a good spanking.” Bolton Brown, the 
artist, sees in the whole affair a re- 
crudescence of the brush-marks of pre- 
historic man. “Savages and children,” 
he remarks, “practice this art sin- 
cerely, and get over it as fast as 
they can. In the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (see Painting) there is a 
picture of the extinct European bison, 
done 50,000 years ago. It is the oldest 
painting known. It is identically the 
art of the armory, only it is real and 
not an imitation.” Royal Cortissoz, of 
the New York Tribune, comments: 
“Every one knows how easy it is to 
gather a crowd in a city street, All you 
have to do is to stand on a corner and 
look up at the chimney pot on a tall build- 
ing. In five minutes you are the center 
of an eager, curious throng. It is no new 
thing for the artist to profit by this ex- 
pedient. Years ago the clever Frenchman 
learned how to paint the big sensational 
picture which ‘made a hole in the wall’ 
and caused everybody to stop and gape. 
Post-Impressionism saw the efficacy of 
this trick and decided to ‘go it one better.’ 
Cubism has merely carried the thing to 


its logical conclusion.” 
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Post-Impressionism 
Outgrown. 
HE new exhibition has had the 
[effec of making the original 
masters of the Post-Impressionist 


movement seem almost conservative. 
Ten years ago, Paul Cézanne stood out 
in a kind of solitary supremacy. Paul 
Gauguin and Vincent Van Gogh were 
his successors. Now all three are put 
in the background by the startling 
creations of Matisse, Picasso, Picabia, 
Brancusi and the rest. The aim of all 
these men, we are assured by Charles 
H. Caffin, is to get away from the ma- 
terial and to achieve “abstract expres- 
sion”; but the methods they have 
chosen will strike most people as im- 
possible. Harriet Monroe, who re- 
ported the exhibition for the Chicago 
Tribune, confesses that she finds in 
Matisse’s pictures “the most hideous 
monstrosities ever perpetrated in the 
name of long-suffering art.” A Picabia 
painting looks to her like nothing so 
much as “a pile of red blocks in an 
earthquake.” Yet critics of the rank- 
ing of James Huneker find both Ma- 
tisse and Picabia worthy of serious con- 
sideration, and see in the whole move- 
ment a liberation and a stimulation, 
not only for our younger painters, but 
also for the older generation. 


Matisse and Picabia 
Compared. 


ATISSE and Picabia have chal- 
M lenged more attention than any 

other of the later school of 
painters represented in the exhibition. 
“They are so very much alive,” com- 
ments Mr. Caffin, “and in so individual 
a way that they prove embarrassing. 
They are disconcerting precisely be- 
cause of their acute individualism.” 
Matisse is constantly reproached with 
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A NEAR POST-IMPRESSION OF A POST-IMPRESSIONIST ROOM AT THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION 


Tue “Onze WuHo UNDERSTANDS”: 


“Stay with these beautiful things but a little while and they 


~ will begin to speak to you.” 
—Boardman Robinson in New York Tribune. 








drawing so much like a child; but this, 
in effect, is what he is trying to do. 
His art represents a conscious return 
to simplicity. Picabia, on the other 
hand, is like a musician who strives to 
create an atmosphere. Mr. Caffin gives 
us this account (in the New York 
American) of the effect that one of 
Picabia’s paintings, “La Procession, 
Seville,” had upon him: 


“T was attracted to it first by the grave 
and refined harmonies of the black, rose, 
gray and ashy white tones. I felt a cer- 
tain fascination in the forms and com- 
binations of forms. I began to enjoy its 
rhythms both of form and color. Then 
gradually I discovered that this pattern 
of color, which seemed to have been com- 
posed solely as a rhythmic arrangement 
of shapes and colors, really involved the 
suggestion of shrouded figures, carrying 
candles. Nor was it long before the 
mere suggestion developed into a strong 
mental impression, giving me the real 
sensation—not, it is true, of the actuality 
of the figures, but what the artist desired 
to give me—a real sensation of the spir- 
itual impressiveness of the scene.” 





Art Madness Recap- 
tured. 

HE mystery of Matisse and Pica- 
T bia can hardly be lessened and 

will probably be increased for 
most people by the explanations of 
learned critics. Their pictures make a 
strong appeal to a few, but can hardly 
be justified on “reasonable” grounds. 
It is significant that quite the most 
brilliant defense of the new exhibition 
so far published is an appeal to emo- 
tion and based on the argument that 
art is here “recapturing its own essen- 
tial madness.” The defense we refer 
to is Professor Joel E. Spingarn’s, and 
it reads in part as follows: 


“The opening night of the International 
Exhibition seemed to me one of the most 
exciting adventures I have experienced, 
and this sense of excitement was shared 
by almost every one who was present. It 
was not merely the stimulus of color, or 
the riot of sensuous appeal, or the elation 
that is born of a successful venture, or 
the feeling that one had shared, however 
humbly, in an historical occasion. For 
my own part, and I can only speak for 
myself, what moved me so strongly was 
this: I felt for the first time that art 
was recapturing its own essential madness 
at last, and that the modern painter and 
sculptor had won for himself a title of 
courage that was lacking in all the other 
fields of art. 

“For after all, tho it needs repeating in 
every civilization, madness and courage 
are the very life of all art. From the 
days of Plato and Aristotle, who both 
shared the Greek conception of genius as 
a form of madness, to the Elizabethan 
poet who said of Marlowe: 


‘For that fine madness still he did retain 
That rightly should possess the poet’s 
brain’; 


and from the sturdy and robust Dryden, 
with his 
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‘Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied,’ 


to the modern poet who writes 
‘He ate the laurel and is mad, 


all who have given any real thought to 
art or beauty have recognized this essen- 
tial truth. The virtue of an industrial so- 
ciety is that it is always more or less 
sane. The virtue of all art is that it is 
always more or less mad. All the greater 
is our American need of art’s tonic love- 
liness, and all the more difficult is it for 
us to recapture the inherent madness 
without which she cannot speak or 
breathe.” 





A Poet’s Impression 
of the Exhibition. 
T TAKES a poet, evidently, to feel 
the spirit of these pictures; and 
Harry Kemp breaks into rhyme (in 
The Independent) in conveying his im- 
pression of the exhibition: 


I cannot shake their wild control; 

Their colors still go roaring through my 
soul, 

Splurges of golds, and reds, and blues, 
and greens, 

Huge malformed arms and legs, trans- 
lunar scenes, 

Strange cubes evolving into half-guessed 
forms, 

Cyclones of green, and purple rainbow- 
storms. 

Thus artists on huge Jupiter might paint 

(Or some mad star beyond the earth’s 
constraint) 

Maelstroms of limbs, great eyes that 
flame in gloom, 

Moons red as blood, and sunsets hushed 
with doom, 

Malignant faces, pink sands, yellow flesh— 

And every picture stabs the eye afresh! 

Some madly launch in space, but, here 
and there, 

A touch is seen that masters could not 
spare. 

You go out with a whirlwind in your 
head. 

The thing, at least, is not inert and dead; 

There’s life and motion there, and rend- 


ing force, 

Color-Niagaras thundering on _ their 
course, 

Power that breaks like a great wave in 
spray— 

And what it means we'll let To-morrow 
say ! 


William Dean How- 
ells’ Latest. 

YHEODORE ROOSEVELT re- 
cently called William Dean 
Howells “the greatest novelist of 

our age.” His statement was chal- 
lenged by a writer in The Westminster 
Review, who rather oddly took the 
ground that Howells’ works lack the 
conscience which makes a clear dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, and, 
therefore, do not picture American life 
with discrimination and truth. In con- 
templation of Mr. Howells’ latest work, 
“New Leaf Mills” (Harper), we are 
inclined to take issue both with Mr. 
Roosevelt and the London critic. 


HOWELLS AND HERRICK 


Howells neither deserves to be called 
this age’s greatest novelist, nor does 
he lack a keen insight into the work- 
ings of the moral law. In his novels 
evil exists, sometimes flourishes and 
often brings disintegration, as in real 
life. It is only in a tinsel world that 
good is white and evil black. Howells’ 
leading characteristic is well described 
by a late writer in The Forum as a 
veneration for the truth. “His love of 
truth,” the same writer continues, “a 
love to which he will never be false, 
suffers him to stoop to no idealization, 
to no perjury. He loves man, no 
writer ever loved man more; but his 
love of truth is greater than his love 
of man. And hence, borne on by those 
passionate and contending loves, he 
gives us studies—studies of the simple, 
common things about us—that have a 
significance and a _ profundity un- 
dreamed of before his day.” 


The Story of a Swe- 
denborgian’s Paper 
Mill. 

R. HOWELLS calls his latest 

book “a chronicle.” It prob- 

ably is based on fact, but it 
reads as interestingly as a novel. The 
hero of the story, Owen Powell, lives 
in the Middle West in the days follow- 
ing the Mexican war. He is a Sweden- 
borgian and an abolitionist, poetic, un- 
practical, virtuous. When the record 
opens he is a dealer in drugs and 
books; when it closes he has returned 
to his books; in the interim he takes 
a flour mill, transforms it into a paper 
mill, and tries to start a communistic 
group. His patient, over-worked wife 
and his boys play a subsidiary part in 
the story. There are vivid pictures of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois as they gave 
way before the encroachments of com- 
mercialism during the middle of last 
century. We get glimpses of escaped 
slaves; we hear rumblings and flash- 
ings ominous of civil war. “Mr. 
Howells’ art,” observes a critic in the 
New York Times Review of Books, 
“has grown stronger and surer with 
the years; he writes as vigorously, as 
graphically, as sincerely as of old, and 
he shows a restraint, an almost Greek 
economy of phraze, which makes this 
book, judged solely as a work of art, 
superior to ‘The Kentons’ and ‘A Haz- 
ard of New Fortunes.’” Owen Powell, 
the same commentator proceeds, “is a 
man, a type, eternal, human—as real 
as Don Quixote, as real as Colonel 
Newcombe, as real as Silas Lapham.” 


“One Woman's 
Life.” 
OBERT HERRICK’S new novel, 
“One Woman’s Life” (Macmil- 
lan), is a disappointment, and 
hardly fulfils the brilliant promise of 
this gifted writer. From the author of 
“The Common Lot” and “Together” we 
expect to get work that is strong and 
individual. “He is too nearly the best 





A SKEPTICAL ANALYST OF WOMAN 

In Robert Herrick’s new novel, woman is 
portrayed as a “fortuitous, somewhat parasitic 
creature.” 


these United States have to offer in the 
way of a novelist,” says Lucian Cary 
in the Friday Review of the Chicago 
Post, “for us to praise his minor ac- 
complishments.” What we actually get 
in the present book is a story that seems 
to have been written without zest and 
without real enthusiasm. “Milly,” the 
woman of the title, passes across our 
horizon without being able to really 
hold our interest. She was “what men 
through the ages, in their paramount 
desire for exclusive sex possession, had 
made of women, what civilization made 
of her, and society still encouraged her 
to become when she could—an adven- 
turous . . . a fortuitous, somewhat par- 
asitic creature.” 
Chicago Culture and 
a Cakeshop. 

CLEVER passage in Robert Her- 

rick’s novel describes Milly’s ef- 

forts to educate herself. She was 
the daughter of a poor business man in 
Chicago. She knew that she could 
never “get on” unless she acquired what 
was vaguely called an education. So 
she enrolled at the Ashland Institute 
“in classes of ‘literature’ (with a hand- 
book), ‘art’ (with a handbook), 
‘science’ (handbook), ‘mental and moral 
philosophy’ (lectures) and French 
(‘La Tulipe Noire’).” She got “with 
the absurd meal of schooling” a “vague 
but influential something” which the 
principal phrazed as an “Ideal of 
American Womanhood.” 


“It was of a poetic shade, composed in 
equal parts of art, literature and religion. 
Milly absorbed it at church, where the 
minister spoke almost tearfully about 
‘the’ mission of young womanhood to 
elevate the ideals of the race,’ or more 
colloquially in Bible class as the duty of 
‘being a good influence’ in life, especially 
in men’s lives. She got it also in what 
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books she read—especially in Tennyson, 
and in every novel, as well as in the few 
plays she saw. There it was embodied as 
Woman of Romance—sublime, divine, 


mysterious, with a heavenly mission to re- 
form, ennoble, uplift—men, of course—in 
a word, to make over the world. The 
idea of it had come down from the dark- 
ness of the middle ages—that smelly and 
benighted period—had inflamed all ro- 
mance, and was now spreatling its last 


HE poet of the Sierras”’—the 
name by which Joaquin Miller 
was known and will be remem- 
bered by his friends—was a 
title that fitted him. He looked 

and he lived the part. A poet he was 
in every fiber, from the youthful days 
when he created a sensation in London 
drawing rooms until his last hours in 
his cabin among the roses in the Cali- 
fornia hills. A mountaineer he always 
seemed, with weather-beaten features, 
tawny hair, corduroy suit, buckskin belt 
and russet top-boots. “The American 
poet of greatest individuality since 
Walt Whitman,” is what the New York 
World calls him. He will take his 
place in literary annals as the last sur- 
vivor and the most picturesque person- 
ality of the romantic period which gave 
us also Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 

Miller’s real name was not “Joa- 
quin,” but Cincinnatus Hiner. The 
way in which he came by the former 
name is characteristic. He had written 
a poem, in 1870, in honor of Joaquin 
Murietta, a Mexican brigand, and had 
called it “Joaquin et al.” His friend 
the poetess, Ina Coolbrith, asked him 
how he ever expected to succeed with 
such a name as Cincifnatus Hiner. 
She told him that Miller was bad 
enough without the other names, and 
advised him to associate himself de- 
finitely with California, the scene of 
his poem, by taking the name of its 
hero, Joaquin. He decided to follow 
her suggestion. 

The early life of Joaquin Miller was 
as wild and adventurous as any poet 
could desire. “My cradle was a cov- 
ered wagon, pointed West,’ he once 
said. Born in Indiana in 1841, taken 
to Oregon a few years later, he ran 
away from home, in his early ‘teens, to 
seek his fortune. For a while he pros- 
pected for gold in California. Then 
he joined the Indians, fought with 
them, and was saved from almost cer- 
tain death by an Indian woman. 
The young nomad closed this first 
stormy chapter of his career by taking 
the editorship of a Secessionist paper 
in Eugene City, Oregon, which was 
suppressed by the Federal authorities. 

A few years later, he seems to have 
sobered down, for we find him in 1866 
the County Judge of Grant County, 
Oregon, fighting against Indians, in- 
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miasmatic touch over the close of the 
nineteenth century. All this, to be sure, 
Milly never knew.” 


Milly’s real education began when she 
married a young artist and went with 
him to Paris. She learned there some- 
thing of the conflict between art and 
love, and grew to hate the devotion to 
artistic ideals that set a ewider and 
wider gulf between herself and her 












THE PASSING OF JOAQUIN 


stead of with them. He was married 
by this time, and the father of chil- 
dren. The desire for literary ex- 
pression was now strong upon him. 
He began to set down in prose and in 
verse something of the romance and 
adventure through which he _ had 
passed. “The Songs of the Sierras” 
was a product of this period. 

Miller’s poems aroused both admira- 
tion and antipathy. Bret Harte cared 
very little for them. He wrote a hostile 
critique of “The Songs of the Sierras,” 
and was preparing to publish it in his 
magazine, The Overland Monthly, 
when Ina Coolbrith remonstrated with 
him, and succeeded in substituting a 
favorable critique that she herself hac 
written. 

In the heyday of his fame as a poet, 
Joaquin Miller went to England. He 
took with him all his stage properties 
—sombrero hat, buckskin clothing, 
high boots and the rest—and was 
greeted ‘in London as a real “wild 
lion.” Lord Houghton and Sir Charles 
Dilke, then editor of The Athenaeum, 
took him up and introduced him into 
the best literary and social circles. He 
was called “the American Byron.” He 
met Swinburne, Ford Madox Brown, 
the Rossetti brothers, Browning and 
Carlyle. He was even ushered into 
the royal presence, and preserved to 
the end of his days, in a prominent 
place in his cabin, a cartoon showing 
himself sitting at table, in cowboy 
garb, with Queen Victoria, the Prince 
of Wales and the Shah of Persia. 
During his English visit, he used to 
say that the poets who had most in- 
fluenced him were Byron, Burns and 
Edgar Allan Poe, and that the living 
English poet who interested him most 
was Christina Rossetti. 

On his return from Europe, he set- 
tled first in Washington, D. C., and 
later in the Piedmont Hills above Oak- 
land, California. Here he created for 
himself a unique retreat in which he 
lived for a quarter of a century. Oc- 
casionally he made trips afield. At the 
time of the Klondike gold rush he went 
to Alaska as a staff correspondent for 
the Hearst papers. But in the main his 
life was that of a recluse. “The 
Hights,” as he christened his place, 
commands a magnificent panorama of 
Oakland, Alameda and the bay cities 






husband. He died and she fell back 
somewhat helplessly upon a woman- 
friend in Chicago, with whom she be- 
came associated in the establishment of 
acakeshop. The entire story is informed 
by a pessimistic spirit. The author, 
says Lucian Cary, “speaks with the 
malice of disillusion. He is skeptical 
of women because, doubtless, his dream 
of them has not come true.” 


MILLER 


in the near distance, and, beyond, of 
the Bay of San Francisco, the city it- 
self, the Golden Gate and Tamalpais. 
On the upper spaces he set aside plats 
for monuments to the great ones of the 
earth. Moses, the leader; Michelan- 
gelo, the sculptor-poet-architect, and 
Freemont, the pioneer, were among the 
men whom he honored in his outdoor 
hall of fame. For himself Joaquin 
Miller built an immense rock-pyre. 

Like a patriarch, he gathered about 
him his relatives and friends. His 
mother lived with him. He married a 
second time. One of his theories was 
that every adult needed the privacy of 
a house. So instead of building a 
mansion of many rooms, he built a 
home of many dwellings. If too many 
guests came at once, he would tell them 
that he could not undertake to feed 
them all, but that they were welcome 
to his cabins. Edwin Markham was 
for a while his neighbor. Yone No- 
guchi, the Japanese writer, was his 
guest. Pilgrims journeyed to him from 
the ends of the earth. He was par- 
ticularly responsive to the odd or bizar 
in character. Elbert Hubbard made 
regular pilgrimages to “The Hights,” 
and Joaquin Miller returned the com- 
pliment by visiting the Roycroft Shop. 
Two of Miller’s last visitors, curiously 
enough, were Lily Langtry and Doctor 
Cook. 

The furniture of Miller’s cabin was 
of the plainest. Skins were every- 
where in evidence. There were some 
on the floor and some on the bed, and 
on leaving his room the poet was ac- 
customed to throw a bearskin over his 
shoulders in place of a coat. 

To offset the mental labor he felt 
called on to do, he went into the open 
air and worked hard with his hands. 
He was proud of the improvements he 


had wrought in his grounds. “See my 
roses!” he would exclaim. “I have 
planted thousands of them. See my 


trees! I have planted over ten thou- 
sand on this hill. See my fountains!” 
He arranged to have water brought 
from a neighboring cafion through 
many thousands of feet of pipes. “Had 
Joaquin Miller not become a great 
poet,” says a commentator in the New 
York Evening Post, “he would un- 
doubtedly have been a great engineer.” 

He affected a disdain for books, yet 

















it is through his books—and in partic- 
ular through his books of poetry— 
that he will live. These include, in 
addition to the famous “Songs of the 
Sierras,” “Pacific Palms” (1873), 
“Songs of the Sunlands” (1873), 
“Songs of the Desert” (1875), “Songs 
of Italy” (1878), “Songs of Mexican 
Seas” (1887) and “Chants for the 
Boer” (1900). 

Some of Joaquin Miller’s verse may 
already be said to have passed into the 
currency of our tongue. “Kit Carson’s 
Ride,” for instance, found an almost 
universal response. So did that other 
poem: 


THE BRAVEST BATTLE. 


The bravest battle that ever was fought; 
Shall I tell you where and 
when? 
On the maps of the world you 
will find it not; 
It was fought by the mothers 
of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle 
shot, 
With sword or braver pen; 
Nay, not with eloquent word or 
thought, 
From mouths of wonderful men. 


But deep in a woman’s walled-up 
heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 
But patiently, silently bore her 
part— 
Lo! there is that battlefield. 


No marshaling troop, no bivouac 
song; 
No banners to gleam and wave; 
And oh! these battles they last so 
long— 
From babyhood to the grave! 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of 


stars, 
She fights in her walled-up 
town— 
Fights on and on in the endless 
wars, 


Then silent, unseen—goes down. 


Joaquin Miller’s masterpiece 
is generally conceded to be the 
following. Elbert Hubbard calls 
it the greatest poem ever written 
by an American. 


COLUMBUS. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone, 

Brave Admiral speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 


sensuous Western dominions. 
and Bret Harte. 


THE POET OF THE SIERRAS 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might 
blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should | and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is 


gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and 
say——” 


He said: “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 

They sailed. They sailed. Then spake 
the mate: 

“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 

He lifts his teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 

What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 

“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 





A CALIFORNIA BYRON 


With the death of Joaquin Miller passes the last 
great trio of native writers who have celebrated our throbbing, 
The other two were Mark Twain 


Then pale and worn, he paced his deck, 
And peered through darkness, Ah, that 
night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck 
A light! A light! At last a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on!” 





Miller’s last poetic message to the 
world was this: 


AT FINAL PARTING. 


Could I but teach man to believe, 

Could I but make small men to grow, 
To break frail spider webs that weave 
About their thews and bind them low; 


of the 
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Could I but sing one song and lay 
Grim Doubt, I then could go my way 
In tranquil silence, glad, serene, : 
And satished, from off the scene 

But, ah this disbelief, this Doubt. 

This doubt of God, this doubt of good. 
The damned spot will not out 


Wouldst learn to know one little flower, 
Its perfume, perfect form and hue? 
Yea, wouldst thou have one perfect hour 
Of all the years that come to you? 
Then grow as God hath planted, grow 
A lordly oak or daisy low, 

As he hath set his garden; -be 

Just what thou art, or grass or tree, 
Thy treasures up in heaven laid 
Await thy sure ascending soul, 

Life after life—be not afraid! 


It is too soon vet to determine just 
what rank Joaquin Miller de- 
serves in American letters. The 
feeling is voiced by William 
Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis 
Mirror, and by other critics, that 
Miller, despite his acknowledged 
gifts, was a poet mangué and 
never fulfilled his early promise. 
Mr. Reedy Says: 


“The late Joaquin Miller was 
a great poet—manqué. It was 
thought once that he was the 
poet to come from Whitmanism 
without form and void. Miller 
had gifts, but they were defeated 
by something in him of the 
poseur. Possibly, too, he was al- 
ways a little mad; a touch of 
queerness turned him from really 
high achievement. But his best 
poetry was, and is, mighty good. 
There was that in it which justi- 
fied London’s hailing it and him 
with high honor. Occasionally, in 
later years, he coined a beautiful 
song, and some of his prose was 
firmer-finer than Bret Harte’s. In 
long living he softened and mel- 
lowed into a sort of prophetic 
figure; always retaining that early 
different quality, with some trace 
of the actor. His nearest analog 
was John Burroughs—saner, more 
thoroly grounded in a philosophy. 
Miller had some analogies with 
Mark Twain—only Twain had 
ever the blitheness of the boy. But 
Joaquin Miller was all his days a 
big, free spirit, no compromiser. 
He lived his own life with a cer- 
tain high scorn of the commonplace.” 

The Los Angeles Times speaks of 
Miller as peculiarly the Californian 
poet: 

“He seems more distinctively Califor- 
nian than either of his great contempo- 
raries. Bret Harte almost expatriated him- 
self in later life. His grave is not within 
the shadows of the great Sierras. 

“Mark Twain, obeying his inevitable 
destiny, took up his residence on our At- 
lantic seaboard. 

“But with Joaquin Miller somehow it 
was different. He not only loved and 
idealized and gloried in California, he 
breathed and lived it; he was as much a 
part of it as its mighty mountains, its 
genial sunshine and its golden sea sands.” 





N THE thirtieth of last 

December, a new legal holi- 

day was added to the cal- 

endar in the Philippine 

Islands. It was the six- 
teenth anniversary of the execution by 
the Spanish government of Jozé Rizal, 
the heroic Malay novelist. Rizal, like 
Francisco Ferrer, was an educator of 
his people rather than a militant agi- 
tator. Like Ferrer, too, he was impli- 
cated (falsely, it is claimed) in a rev- 
olutionary uprising, and his trial was 
a travesty of justice. It is not often 
that a novelist is called upon to be a 
martyr. Rizal answered the call nobly 
at the age of thirty-five. ‘What is 
death to me?” he is quoted as saying. 
“I have sown the seed; others are left 
to reap.” His execution, by shooting 
on the field of Bagumbayan, was to all 
intents, it is asserted, a state-church 
auto-da-fé, the church dignitaries and 
the Spanish aristocracy of Manila ap- 
pearing in all their regalia. Only six- 
teen years have passed, and on Rizal 
Day one of the author’s anti-clerical 
plays was produced in the plaza of 
Manila; a monument to his memory 
was there unveiled; and pilgrimages 
were made to his birthplace from all 
parts of the islands. 

But perhaps the best, because the 
most far-reaching, memorial to Rizal 
is the translation into English of his 
picturesque novels of Filipino life, 
“Noli me Tangere” (“Touch Me Not”) 
and “El Filibusterismo” (“The Fili- 
busters’), entitled in the English ver- 
sions, “The Social Cancer” and “The 
Reign Of Greed” (The World Book 
Company). “Here are two books,” 
says the New York Nation, “that every 
American should read; not simply be- 
cause a Malay novelist is a great curi- 
osity, but because these romances con- 
tain a serious exposition of the condi- 
tions which prevailed in the Philippines 
just before the American occupation. 
Those who readily believe in racial 
superiorities. and inferiorities may find 
in these novels some stimulus to re- 
flection. For here is a Filipino, with 
no European blood in his veins, who 
writes with the compelling charm of a 
Galdos, who has a considerable store of 
European culture and a perfect under- 
standing of European ideals; who 
strikes the chords of emotion that no 
American could find exotic; who be- 
lieves passionately in all that western 
civilization stands for, and whose ap- 
peal for the fraternity of races has not 
a trace of cowardice or pose.” Con- 
cerning the literary quality of these 
novels, the writer continues: “Few of 
our contemporary novelists could de- 
scribe with such true exultance the 


beauty of Oriental moonlight, a tropical 
spring, all that distinctive local en- 
like 
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vironment that so moves men 
Pierre Loti or Lafcadio Hearn. 
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THE MARTYRED NOVELIST OF THE PHILIPPINES 


exquisite delicacy, so characteristic of 
Rizal’s temperament, is all the more re- 
markable when we try to estimate the 
amount of furious passion that must 
have been behind his novels. For, 
after all, they are romances of most 
somber outline, and their tragic appeal 
is intensified by the apparent effort for 
reserve, for sobriety, and kindliness of 
judgment.” 

The difficult work of translation is 
done by Charles Derbyshire, whose in- 
troduction to the human drama forms 
an important historical and biograph- 
ical prolog. José Rizal- Mercado y 
Alonzo, he informs us, was of Malay 
extraction, with distant strains 
of Spanish and Chinese blood. His 
family, tho native, was well-to-do, and 
from the beginning Rizal’s education, 
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NAMED 


A HOLIDAY HAS BEEN 
AFTER HIM 


José Rizal, the Philippine writer whoa was 
executed by the Spanish government sixteen 
years ago, is now hailed as a hero and a genius. 


his literary and artistic gifts, were very 
extraordinary. He studied medicine and 
philosophy in Barcelona and Madrid, 
associating with Spanish liberals, and 
hearing much revolutionary talk. But 
he remained studious and _ reticent, 
looking forward to the liberation of 
his people through education and the 
propaganda of ideas, and shunning 
what he considered a premature revo- 
lutionary activity. He cultivated poetry 
and the graphic arts; he absorbed 
Spanish literature. 

While still in Spain, Rizal conceived 
the idea of writing a novel, modeled 
on “Don Quixote,” which should open 
the eyes of native Filipinos, or “In- 
dians” as they were called, to their own 
weak and_ servile condition. For 
change, he believed, should come from 
within and after self-knowledge, not 
from without, however beneficently. 
“What will become of the Philippines,” 









he makes one of his characters say, 
“on the day when we understand one 
another?” But the work was not ac- 
complished until Rizal had carried his 
medical studies further in France and 
Germany. Finally, in 1887, “The So- 
cial Cancer” was published in Berlin, 
and it is said that the student-author 
paid for its publication by working as 
a compositor for the printer. By aid 
of a Filipino associate, the entire edi- 
tion was smuggled into the Philippine 
Islands, where its circulation was 
promptly prohibited and the possession 
of a copy made punishable by imprison- 
ment or deportation. Nevertheless the 
book was widely read. All the author’s 
brilliant and graphic art had been used 
to seize upon the imagination of his 
countrymen. Its very audacity, ac- 
cording to the translator, left the friars 
breathless. For “The Social Cancer” 
is the name given by Rizal to their re- 
ligious corporations, whose greed and 
rapacity he pictured as wasting the 
lives of the Filipinos. The author him- 
self best described the book when he 
wrote: 


“T have attempted to do what no one 
else has been willing to do: I have dared 
to answer the calumnies that have for 
centuries been heaped upon us and our 
country. I have written of the social 
condition and the life, of our beliefs, our 
hopes, our longings, our complaints, and 
our sorrows; I have unmasked the hy- 
pocrisy which, under the cloak of re- 
ligion, has come among us to impoverish 
and to brutalize us; I have distinguished 
the true religion from the false, from the 
superstition that traffics with the holy 
word to get money and to make us be- 
lieve in absurdities for which Catholicism 
would blush, if ever it knew of them. I 
have unveiled that which has been hidden 
behind the deceptive and dazzling words 
of our governments. I have told our 
countrymen of our mistakes, our vices, 
our faults, and our weak complaisance 
with our miseries there. When I have 
found virtue I have spoken of it highly 
in order to render it homage; and if I 
have not wept in speaking of our mis- 
fortunes, I have laughed over them, for 
no one would wish to weep with me over 
our woes, and laughter is ever the best 
means of concealing sorrow.” 


Within a year after “The Social 
Cancer” had begun to circulate in the 
Philippines, a memorial was presented 
to the Archbishop, asking that the 
friar orders be expelled from the coun- 
try; but this resulted only in the de- 
portation of every signer of the peti- 
tion upon whom the government could 
seize. Rizal was permitted to visit his 
family only when attended by a civil 
guard, and soon he was “advised” to 
leave the country by the Captain-Gen- 
eral. This bit of advice was humor- 
ously accompanied by the request for 
a copy of “The Social Cancer.” Rizal’s 
family was ruined. He returned to 




















THE SIGNS OF A NEW ARCHITECTURAL EPOCH 


Europe and began to practice the pro- 
fession of oculist, later settling in 
Hongkong and attempting to reestab- 
lish the fortunes of the family on the 
island of Borneo. 

In 1891, his second novel (and last), 
“The Reign of Greed,” a continuation 
of “The Social Cancer,” was published 
in Ghent. “It is a maturer effort,” says 
Mr. Derbyshire, “and a more forceful 


political argument, hence it lacks the 
charm and simplicity which assign ‘Noli 
Me Tangere’ to a preeminent place in 
Philippine literature. The light satire 
of the earlier work is replaced by bitter 
sarcasm delivered with deliberate in- 
tent, for the iron had evidently entered 
Rizal’s soul with broadening experience 
and the realization that justice at the 
hands of decadent Spain had been an 
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iridescent dream of his youth.” “The 
Reign of Greed,” as its translator says, 
is not a novel but a word 
paintings which form a terrific and un- 
dying arraignment of the whole régime 
of Spanish church and state in the 
Philippine Islands. 

The government’s answer was eight 
Remington bullets’ fired into the 
author’s back. 


series of 


ARTISTIC ASPECTS OF THE SKYSCRAPER 


IME was when American archi- 

tecture was dismissed as the 

crude expression of a people 

obsessed by commercialism. 

We were told by rather super- 
cilious foreign critics that when we 
had progressed a little further we 
might be able to build something worth 
while. But nowadays a different at- 
titude is in the air. The conviction is 
growing that our architectural achieve- 
ment is not so much prospective as 
present and actual. We have builded, 
it seems, better than we knew, and, in 
illustrating the truth of the old adage 
that “form follows function,” we have 
created something much greater than 
mere beauty. Our skyscrapers and 
commercial structures have the au- 
thenticity of life itself. They are hailed 
by an increasing number of observers 
as the signs of a new architectural 
epoch. 

“This American background,” said 
the artist, Robert MacCameron, in an 
interview with a New York Times re- 
porter shortly before his death, “is 
very, very lovely. We have not yet 
done it justice.” He was looking out 
on the trees of Central Park, over- 
topped by a cluster of white buildings, 
and he commented on the great changes 
that had taken place in the sky-line 
during a few months. “It means a 
new art,” he continued, reflectively, 
“something that has not been done be- 
fore, a freshening of the vision, an un- 
familiar point of view, and this will 
have to be explained to the public be- 
fore they will accept it. The public 
dreads change. But you see”—waving 
his hand toward the buildings on the 
horizon—“it is coming; it is almost 
here. Great art always begins with 
architecture, and here we have archi- 
tectural problems and solutions that 
never have been heard of before. It 
is incredible that they should not be 
followed by fresh problems and solu- 
tions in other forms of art.” 

Guglielmo Ferrero, the distinguished 
Italian historian, is another who sees 
large meanings in the forms that our 
architecture is assuming. Writing in 
a recent issue of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Paris), he gives expression 
to his views of this phaze of Ameri- 
can life in a highly original fashion. 
His article is in the form of a report 


of an imaginary conversation taking 
place among a group of Brazilian and 
Italians on board a South American 
steamship. An Italian makes the 
sertion that New York is one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, and 
declares that many of the younger gen- 
eration of Brazilians agree with him. 
Thereupon a lady protests with horror 
that New York is totally lacking in 
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THE 


TALLEST OFFICE BUILDING 
THE WORLD 


The Woolworth Building, with its fifty-five 
stories, represents ‘‘the last word” in American 
architecture on both its structural and esthetic 
sides. 


IN 


“harmony and proportion.” The Italian 


replies: 
“Of course New York is a perfect 
Babel of architecture. You will find in 


it something of Asia and something of 
Europe, something of Paganism and 
something of Christianity, thirty centuries 
separated into their elements and fused 
again into a new mass according to the 
caprice of a spirit that is fantastic, iron- 
ical, delirious, sublime. As for me, it is 
precisely for this reason that I profoundly 
admire New York, ‘Harmony and pro- 
portion’ are the esthetic standards of a 
dying civilization. Life, like New York, 
is harsh, rugged, unequal, and _ violent. 
The European loses his head in this fiery 
nebula, and that is natural, since he comes 
from an extinct world. He asks himself 
with alarm: ‘Where am I? In Greece, in 
Paris, in Nuremberg, in Bagdad, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, in the 
Norman epoch, or under the reign of the 
Pharaos? In a real city, or in an astral 
city built on the planet Mars by beings 
created differently from us—more in- 
telligent and more powerful?’ ” 





Later on in this article, Ferrero speaks 
of New York as a great digestive or- 
gan which receives as its food the ele- 
ments discarded by the rest of the 
world and out of them, by the chem- 
istry of nature, produces a pure blood 
which nourishes a continent. The sky- 
scraping architecture of New York, he 
suggests, is one of the hopeful manifes- 
tations of this vital process. 

Other European commentators, such 
as Madame Yokef, an Austrian jour- 
nalist who has lately visited us, and 
Hermann Struck, the German artist 
now in this country, have uttered simi- 
lar opinions. “I must admit,” Madame 
Yokef says, “that your buildings do 
not belong to any school of architecture 
with which the Old World is familiar, 
but I refuse to condemn them as ugly 
or as monstrosities. I think that your 
virile builders have established a new 
school of architecture, that they are cre- 
ators and not copyists.” Hermann 
Struck is quoted as voicing his convic- 
tion that architecturally at least, the 
skyscraper is really the only child of 
Dame Art born in this country, just as 
the negro and Indian songs are her 
only purely American children in the 
realm of music. He continues (in the 
New York Times): 























ONE OF “THE TOWERS OF MAN- 


HATTAN” 

Criticized by Hermann Struck, the German 
artist, as inappropriate. “Why,” he asks, 
“should the Metropolitan Building be a copy 
of the Campanile, the bell-tower of Venice?” 


“And I like those, too, immensely, 
especially your American negro songs. 


As for the skyscrapers, I can scarcely put 
in words the tremendous thrill and love I 
In Berlin, my comrades 


feel for them. 
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laugh at me when I tell them of that. 
But it is that which has brought me back 
to your country. The view of your city 
of giant buildings is to me simply over- 
powering. There is no finer sight than 
that of Manhattan Island with its closely 
huddled giant buildings as you sail toward 
it from the bay. I feel the spell of it 
whenever I walk upon your streets. There 
is nothing like it in all the world. I am 
going over to Brooklyn at the earliest 
possible opportunity to get a view from 
there of the grand complex of wonderful 
buildings of lower Manhattan and to 
study it from many points of view and 
many, many days. 

“And yet, it is not each individual sky- 
scraper that thrills me or seems beautiful 
to me, but rather the groups of them 
everywhere throughout your city, tower- 
ing above the busy streets where, all un- 
concerned, even unconscious of them, 
your people walk or jogtrot hour after 
hour of every day, going about their busi- 
ness as tho there were no such giant 
wonderland around and above them.” 


Some of our skyscrapers, taken sepa- 
rately, Struck confesses that he does not 
like. The Metropolitan Building, for in- 
stance, makes no appeal to him. “To 
me,” he says, “the skyscraper appeals 
as fine architecture if it is not only 
grand but also appropriate, not if it is a 
copy of some other building.” He goes 
on to ask: 


“Why, for example, should the Metro- 
politan Building, a first-class useful com- 
mercial office building of a busy Amer- 
ican life insurance company, be a copy 
of the Campanile, the bell-tower of 
Venice? Or why should your Pennsyl- 
vania Station, with its rumbling, roaring 
trains and shrieking whistles and medley 
of travelers, porters, and baggage smash- 
ers, be copied after a Grecian temple? 
There is as little reason why a life insur- 
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ance building should be a bell-tower or a 
railroad station like a Grecian temple as 
for an American produce merchant or 
stock broker to wear the turban of a 
Turkish doctor. 

“On the other hand, such tall buildings 
as Wanamaker’s built for and simply sug- 
gestive of gigantic mercantile purposes, 
seem to me admirable examples of the 
truly impressive skyscraper. I do not 
object in the least, mind you, to the use 
of classic style in the skyscraper. The 
Times Building, for example, seems to 
me a beautiful building—it is far simpler 
and more appropriate to its uses than 
either the Metropolitan Tower or the 
Pennsylvania Station. It is only when a 
building is forced into a copied shape not 
its own that it loses its appeal. In short, 
the rule I should apply to skyscrapers as 
well as to any other form of architecture, 
is simply this: A house must not try to 
be something that it is not.” 


Pierre Loti, the French novelist and 
dramatist, and Matusnosuke Moriyama, 
a leading Japanese architect, add their 
testimony that American architecture, 
in its present phaze, is both confused 
and fascinating. The former exclaims 
(in an article in The Century) : 


“Oh, the skyscrapers! It will take a 
long time for my eyes to become resigned 
to them. If only they were arranged in 
groups, an avenue lined with them might 
attain an effect of fantastic beauty. But, 
no; they rise up here and there, as tho 
by chance, alternating with normal, and 
even in some cases with low, buildings; 
and consequently they seem like houses 
that have caught a strange disease of over- 
growth and madly shot up to distorted 
heights.” 


Moriyama opines that America has not 
her own school of architecture as yet; 
but, he adds, in the near future the 
Americans will have their own. 


“They will, in my opinion, begin to 
modify the skyscrapers. They can not be 
satisfied with the mere accumulation of 
big boxes when their artistic nature de- 
mands a better type. I can see with a 
clear vision that the time is coming when 
there will be many beautiful skyscrapers 
in New York with high architectural 
merit. As the skyscrapers are an Amer- 
ican production, America will have her 
own school, distinctly different from other 
foreign schools, when she has skyscrapers 
with architectural merit. 

“The Woolworth Building indicates this 
tendency. There has never been such a 
skyscraper as the Woolworth Building. 
It has beautiful ‘sky lines,’ harmony, and 
good proportion from an architectural 
point of view. I do not hesitate to say 
that it has been successful in all respects. 
When America has such skyscrapers as 
the Woolworth Building, the world’s opin- 
ion of the American architecture will be 


entirely different from now.” 


A more technical view of the “Tow- 
ers of Manhattan” and of all that they 
















CONFUSED 
The trouble with our architecture in its present stage, according to Pierre Loti, is that 


AND FASCINATING portend may be found in a leading 


article in The Architectural Record 
(New York) from the pen of Mont- 


it has grown too quickly and too impetuously. “It needs to be coordinated, to be pressed into 


shape, and, above all, to be calmed.” 














THE 


CULMINATING 


TRIUMPH OF OUR 


ARCHITECTURE 








Much of the fascination of New York’s jagged sky-line may be traced to the multiplicity of its forms. 
something of Paganism and of Christianity, are fused into a new mass according to the caprice of 


sublime. 


gomery Schuyler. He treats the Wool- 
worth Building as a culminating tri- 
umph of commercial architecture, and 
he says that it commemorates the sense 
of civic obligation, as well as the in- 
ventiveness and the sensibility of its 
architect, Cass Gilbert. On the use of 
terra cotta, instead of stone, in this 
building, Mr. Schuyler comments: 


“It will not be disputed that the great 
architectural success of the Woolworth 
3uilding is eminently the success of an 
expressive treatment. Can one imagine 
an equal success to have been attained, 
either structurally or decoratively, under 
any practical conditions, by the use of a 
material originally non-plastic? It could 
have been attained in stone at all only 
by doing a violence to the material. Con- 
sideration of this violence, and of the 
waste of material and of labor which it 
would involve, in truth goes far towards 


justifying the architect who, having 
chosen stone for his surfacing, chooses 
to ignore his essential structure alto- 


gether and treat his envelope as a smooth 
stone wall. And the case is as clear with 
respect to the decorative features. .. . ‘It 
never can happen again.’ To get the 
same effects, the visitor must repeat Ten- 
nyson’s experience at Milan, an experi- 
ence which will be vividly recalled to the 
poetical reader: 


I climbed the roofs at break of day: 
Sun-smitten Alps before me lay, 

I stood among the silent statues, 
And statued pinnacles, mute as they.” 


One of the chief successes of the 
Woolworth building, it is generally 
agreed, is its success of “scale.” This 
is emphasized by close views of the 
detail of the upper stories. Mr. Schuy- 
ler concludes: 


“The ‘man in the street’ can hardly 
help observing the distinctness and sharp- 
ness of the outlines of the canopies and 
arcades so many hundred feet above him. 
If a student of architecture, even while 
admiring the skill with which the scale 
has been held in mind, and what to him 
looks like a delicate and elaborate em- 
broidery adjusted to its position, he will 
be prone to apprehend that when seen 





A GIANT -WONDERLAND 


close at hand it must become gross and 
rude in effect. The near view, whether 
in part or in photographs, undeceives him 
on this point, and shows him that some 
more subtle process of adjustment than 
mere magnification has been at work. All 
this decoration, when looked at from its 
own level, seems to have been designed 
to be looked at from that level. Take 
the flying buttress, take the canopied ar- 
cade, take the finials, and you will find 
that the process by which they are 
made to take their places as_ properly 
kere as from the sidewalk, has by no 
means been a process of 





Something of Europe and of Asia, 
of a spirit that is fantastic, ironical, delirious, 
it merely as ‘Gothic.’ One has seen 


photographic ‘bits’ of famous minsters in 
comparison with which this brand new 
American Gothic loses nothing. Far be it 
from us to use the success of this detail as 
a means of reopening the Battle of Styles. 
But one can hardly refrain from asking 
himself whether a success comparable 
with that of the latest and greatest of our 
skyscrapers can be attained within the 
repertory of our Parisianized architec- 
ture. If so, one would delight to see it 
produced and to celebrate it 
ingly.” 


accord- 





mere ‘monstrification. It 
is much subtler than that. 
It includes consideration of 
projections and recessions, 
of depths and detachments, 
of lights and shadows. One 
perceives also the effect of 
the color applied to the 
plane surfaces. As color it 
hardly counts from below, 
but as a means of detach- 
ment and _ clarification it 
counts emphatically in the 
distant view. And in the 
near view, take such a feat- 
ure as the doubled window 
at the angle, with that gro- 
tesque gargoyle—from No- 
tre Dame de Paris, is it ?— 
protruding just beyond it. 
There is nothing in the 
photograph, nor in fact, to 
suggest that it would not be 
perfectly in place, so far as 
its scale goes, if it were 
meant to be habitually and 
exclusively seen on a level 
with the eye of the passer 
in the street, 

“All this is an unusual 
success. But the artistic 
quality of this detail is at 
least as remarkable as its 
adjustment, One would like 
to know what a scholarly 
and academic European 
Gothicist would have to say 
to it, or to such of it as does 
not ‘give itself away’ in the 
photograph as part of a 
modern, commercial, many- 
storied building, considering 








The painter, 
few days before his death 
through our skyscrapers. 
with architecture, and here we have architectural problems and 
solutions that never have been heard of before.” 
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THE PROMISE OF SOMETHING BETTER 


Robert MacCameron, told an interviewer a 
that he saw a new art emerging 


“Great art,” he said, “always begins 
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ANY _ otherwise _ broad- 

minded men and women,” 

says Harold T. Pulsifer in 

The Outlook, “honestly re- 

gard the realm of poetry as 
mariners of the fifteenth century re- 
garded the Atlantic Ocean. Their 
mental maps of that region are dotted 
with fabulous hobgoblins and fearsome 
sea-monsters. For them its unknown 
boundaries are forever shrouded in 
black and impenetrable fog.” The ex- 
planation Mr. Pulsifer gives is that 
people do not like poetry because they 
do not read it, just as the mariners of 
old feared the Atlantic because they 
had never been out of sight of land. 
As a result, this, the “most intimate of 
all the arts,” is largely left to “the ten- 
der mercies of dry-as-dust scholarship 
and the deadening guardianship of an 
exclusive and non-creative cult.” The 
effect of this inability of the general 
reading public to read poetry is spir- 
itual starvation, or at least spiritual 
malnutrition. 

All of whick is true enough; but the 
trouble, as we see it, is not inability of 
the average man to read poetry, but 
rather inability to read the particular 
kind of poetry that is called to his at- 
tention. Everybody is capable of read- 
ing and enjoying poetry if he finds 
the right brand. Kipling has stirred 
thousands who thought they could 
never care for poetry. James Whit- 
comb Riley has stirred other thousands, 
and Ella Wheeler Wilcox still others. 
The main point is to find the kind of 
poetry you like, and that is apt not to 
be the kind the critic tells you to like. 

John Masefield is another poet who 
is presumably reaching, or destined to 
reach soon, a new audience of persons 
who “can not read poetry.” The Eng- 
‘lish Review for February publishes an- 
other long poem—54 magazine pages 
—by him entitled “The Daffodil 
Fields.” Professor Quiller-Couch, of 
Cambridge, says that “neither in the 
design nor in the telling did, or could, 
‘Enoch Arden’ come within miles of the 
artistic truth of “The Daffodil Fields.’ ” 
It is tremendously strong and ends in 
tragic death for ail the principal char- 
acters; but it has little of the repul- 
siveness that one finds in many of the 
scenes in “The Everlasting Mercy” and 
“The Widow of the Bye-Street.” It 
does not lend itself well to quotation. 
The following are the opening stanzas 
—an introduction to the story itself: 


THE DAFFODIL FIELDS. 
By JoHN MASEFIELD. 


Between the barren pasture and the wood 

There is a patch of poultry-stricken grass, 

Where, in old times, Ryemeadows’ Farm- 
house stood, 

And human fate brought tragic things to 
pass. 
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A spring comes bubbling up there, cold 
as glass; 

It bubbles down, crusting the leaves with 
rhyme, 

Babbling the self-same song that it has 
sung through time. 


Ducks gobble at the selvage of the brook, 

But still it slips away, the cold hill- 
spring, 

Past the Ryemeadows’ lonely woodland 
nook 

Where many a stubble gray-goose preens 
her wing, 

On, by the woodland side. 
sing 

Past the lone copse where poachers set 
their wires 

Past the green hill once grim with sacri- 
ficial fires. 


You hear it 


Another water joins it; then it turns, 
Runs through the Ponton Wood, still 
turning west, 


Past foxgloves, Canterbury bells, and 
ferns, 

And many a blackbird’s, many a thrush’s 
nest; 

The cattle tread it there; then, with a 
zest 

It sparkles out, babbling its pretty chat- 
ter 


Through Foxholes Farm, where it gives 
white-faced cattle water. 


Under the road it runs, and now it slips 
Past the great plowland, babbling, drop 


and linn, 

To the moss’d stumps of elm trees which 
it lips, 

And blackberry-bramble-trails where ed- 
dies spin. 

Then, on its left, some _ short-grassed 


fields begin, 

Red-clayed and pleasant, which the young 
spring fills 

With the never-quiet joy of dancing daf- 
fodils, 


There are three fields where daffodils 


are found; 

The grass is dotted blue-gray with their 
leaves ; 

Their nodding beauty shakes along the 
ground 


Up to a fir-clump shutting out the eaves 
Of an old farm where always the wind 
grieves 
High in the fir boughs, moaning; people 
. call 
This farm The Roughs, but some call it 
the Poor Maid’s Hall. 


There, when the first green shoots of 
tender corn 

Show on the plow; when the first drift 
of white 

Stars the black branches of the spiky 
thorn, 

And afternoons are warm and evenings 
light, 

The shivering daffodils do take delight, 

Shaking beside the brook, and grass 
comes green, 

And blue dog-viol@ts come and glisten- 
ing celandine. 


And there the pickers come, picking for 
town 


Those dancing daffodils; all day they 
pick— 

Hard-featured women, 
brown, 

Or swarthy-red, the color of old brick. 

At noon they break their-meats under the 
rick. 

The smoke of all three farms lifts blue 
in air 

As tho man’s passionate mind had never 
suffered there. 


weather-beaten 


In the North American Review is a 
short poem by an American on a theme 
similar to that in the preceding ex- 
tracts; but how different the treatment 
of the theme: 


THE CASCADE. 
By LoutsE MorGan SIL. 


For centuries, gray olden centuries, have 
I flung 
Myself o’er this abyss, and rung 
The challenge of my music on the 
rocks. 
Ancient I am, yet can withstand the 
shocks 
Of seasons bitter and sweet, and the cor- 
roding years 
Pass over me as harmless as the clouds 
That add their passing tears 


To my swift torrent. And tho I am 
so old, 
So old that trees of mighty strength have 
died, 


And warm-blooded men grown cold, 
Father and son and grandchild, and the 
bride, 
The wife, the widow; conquerors, kings, 
and slaves; 
Dynasties and the prophecies of sages, 
Tomes of philosophers—the toil of 
ages— 
Brimming with man’s insistent thought 
that rolls 
From cycle to cycle, changing as the 
year, 
Fashioning life anew as needs appear,— 
Yea, tho all these have passed, 
Yet I through age-long watches keep my 
tryst 
With God’s command, 
mountain’s height 
My flood of foam and crystal liquid cast. 


and down the 


For I am old and sure; I know my way 
Through Alpine wildernesses where no 


foot 

May tread, nor chamois dare a rushing 
leap. 

I know not rest, nor the strong lure of 
sleep, 


But here eternally I charm the stars, 
And in my caverns deep 
Sing madrigals that none may hear and 
live, 
For who would follow my mid-earthly 
flight 
Must die in an unending night. 


I am the testimony of the Law. 
I witness Things unseen. 
Who looks on me must know that God 
hath been, 
And is, and ever shall be. 
The wonders of great deeds... 
man must feel, 
When over me he leans, that influence, 


For I saw 


and 




















Secret and holy; and, when he goes 
hence 
Back to the world of men whose 
trouble steals 
His peace away, his thoughts will turn to 
me 
In my green solitude, and soul to soul 
We shall commune till Spirit, pure and 
free, 
Shall have its way his sorrow to con- 
sole— 
As if a Hand, by father-feeling led, 
Had drifted down from Heaven upon his 
head, 


There is a mystic note in the follow- 
ing poem which appears in the Ameri- 
can Magazine, taken from the author’s 
forthcoming volume of “Lyrics and 
Narrative Poems.” This is the sort 
of thing that had to be written in 
poetry or not at all: 


THE QUESTIONERS. 
By Herpert TRENCH. 


A man made a journey once over half 
the world 

To come at the journey’s end to no more 
than this: 

The cottage where he and another had 
long been happy; 

But lilac-bushes had closed right over the 
path, 

And the stones of the place, it seemed, 
had become alive. 


Threshold, familiar Threshold, may I not 
pass? 
Not till thou tell me my name! 
Stone of wonder, on thee were the wed- 
ding flowers 
When I bore in to my hearth a silken- 
haired stranger— 
Strange unto me was her heart, strange 
to her mine, 
And soft and doubtful she trembled, like 
the blue eve... . 
Pass on, pass on! 


Naked and sounding Stair, may I not 
pass? 
Tell me my name! 
Stair of meeting, where nightly I called 
the call 
Of the exultant, the earth-engirdling, the 
nightingale, 
And she from the stair-head, infinite-eyed 
and slow, 
Came down in her gliding brightness into 
my soul.... 
Pass on, pass on! 


Window, O far-seen Window, may I not 
pass? 
Tell me my name! 
Window of parting, for here would my 
proud one stand 
Arrayed in dreams and roses,—here, if 
by chance 
Any that she loved much, in going looked 
not back, 
Stooped she to mingle sighs and tears 
with the rose. ... 
Pass on, pass on! 


Chest, O thou oaken Chest, may I not 
pass? 
Tell me my name! 
Coffer of vision, with bloom upon far 
mountains, 
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With rays upon ocean isles when their 
thunders were still, 
With these did she weave her dresses, 
simple and secret, 
Fragrant and here compacted, sealed even 
from me... 
Pass on, pass on! 


Table, ah! merry Table, may I not pass? 
Tell me my name! 
Table of honor, for here in 
evening, 

On the head of that pale companion, that 
more than friend, 

A man I remember, inflicted his lordly 
anger 

In words that return, return, return to 
him now. 

Pass on, pass on! 


the vast 


Cradle, O Cradle, wilt thou not let me 
pass? 
Tell me my name! 
Other children she bare, but this, the be- 
loved one, 
This was taken from her, this that most 
needed care, 
And the eyes of her turned from earth, 
and she rose and followed it 
At dawn, when the birds and the young 
children sing. ... 
Pass on, pass on! 


Bed, thou snow-silent Bed, may I not 


pass? 
Tell me my name! 
Ask him not, terrible image, ask not, for 
she, 


The woman by whom he lay down to 
whisper “Forgive!” 
Sings here no more, but only in thoughts 
of friends— 
Sleeps here no more, but heavened in the 
souls of children. 
Pass on, pass on! 


Chicago is beginning to throb with 
art-impulses, and promises to develop 
a real intellectual center that will make 
New York and Boston and Philadelphia 
look to their laurels. In doing so, it 
should keep its civic eye upon Alice 
Corbin Henderson, whose volume of 
verse, recently published there (Ralph 
Fletcher Seymour Co.), under the title 
“The Spinning Woman of the Sky 


Poems,” contains real poetic stuff. As 
for instance: 
AS ON A DUSKY ARRAS. 
By Atrce Corsin, 
As on a dusky arras, 
The Lords of Shadow go, 
With vague and tremulous movement, 


Passing to and fro. 


Some with crownéd helmets, 
Pale or ruby gold, 

Some with cross and crozier, 
Shepherds of the fold. 


Some with flowing gesture, 
Some in silence white, 

Lovers pale but glowing still 
With a wan delight. 


They drift and pass and vanish, 
And my heart streams there 

In shapes of unknown beauty 
Upon the twilight air; 
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But lest I, too, turn shadow, 
And fall in flaming dew, 
Before the outworn vesture 

Be fit for senses new, 


I part the dusky arras, 
Where, passing to and fro, 

With vague and tremulous 
The Lords of Shadow go. 


nrowement, 


. We note with pleasure that one of the: 
American poets to whom Alfred Noyes, 
in his newspaper interviews last month, 
paid ample tribute is Mr. Bynner. 
Whatever his theme, Mr. Bynner’s 
verse has the charm of rarity and dis- 
tinction. We quote from Poetry: 


APOLLO TROUBADOUR. 
By Witter ByYNNER. 


When a wandering Italian 
Yesterday at noon 

Played upon his hurdy-gurdy 
Suddenly a tune, 

There was magic in my ear-drums; 
Like a baby’s cup and spoon 
Tinkling time for many sleigh-bells, 
Many no-school, rainy-day-bells, 
Cow-bells, frog-bells, run-away-bells, 
Mingling with an ocean medley 

As of elemental people 

More emotional than wordy— 
Mermaids laughing off their tantrums, 
Mermen singing loud and sturdy— 
Silver scales and fluting shells, 
Popping weeds and gurgles deadly, 
Coral chime from coral steeple, 
Intermittent deep-sea bells 

Ringing over floating knuckles, 
3uried gold and swords and buckles, 
And a thousand bubbling chuckles, 
Yesterday at noon— 

Such a melody as star-fish, 

And all fish that really are fish, 

In a gay, remote battalion 

Play at midnight to the moon. 


Could any playmate on our planet, 
Hid in a house of earth’s own granite, 
3e so devoid of primal fire 

That a wind from this wild crated lyre 
Should find no spark and fan it? 
Would any lady, half in tears, 

Whose fashion, on a recent day 

Over the sea, had been to pay 
Vociferous gondoliers, 

Beg that the din be sent away 

And ask a gentleman, gravely treading 
As down the aisle at his own wedding, 
To toss the foreigner a quarter 
3ribing him to leave the street; 

That motor-horns and servants’ feet 
Familiar might resume, and sweet 

To her offended ears, 

The money-music of her peers! 


Apollo listened, took the quarter 
With his hat off to the buyer, 
Shrugged his shoulder small and sturdy, 
Led away his hurdy-gurdy 

Street by street, then turned at last 
Toward a likelier piece of earth, 
Where a stream of chatter passed, 
Yesterday at noon; 

By a school he stopped and played 
Suddenly a tune.... 

What a melody he made! 

Made in all those eager faces, 
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Feet and hands and fingers! 

How they gathered, how they stayed 
With smiles and quick grimaces, 
Little man and little maid !— 

How they took their places, 
Hopping, skipping, unafraid, 
Darting, rioting about, 

Squealing, laughing, shouting out! 
How, beyond a single doubt, 

In my own feet sprang the ardor 
(Even now the motion lingers) 

To be joining in their paces! 
Round and round the handle went— 
Round their hearts went harder ;— 
Apollo urged the happy rout 

And beamed, ten times as well content 
With every son and daughter 

As tho their little hands had lent 
The gentleman his quarter.— 

(You would not guess—nor I deny— 
That that same gentleman was I!) 
No gentleman may watch a god 
With proper happiness therefrom; 
So street by street again I trod 

The way that we had come. 

He had not seen me following 

And yet I think he knew; 

For still, the less I heard of it, 
The more his music grew; 

As if he made a bird of it 

To sing the distance through .... 
And, O Apollo, how I thrilled, 
You liquid-eyed rapscallion, 

With every twig and twist of Spring, 
Because your music rose and filled 
Each leafy vein with dew— 

With melody of olden sleigh-bells 
Over-the-sea-and-far-away-bells, 
And the heart of an Italian, 

And the tinkling cup and spoon— 
Such a melody as star-fish, 

And all fish that really are fish, 

In a gay remote battalion 

Play at midnight to the moon! 


If the mission of the poet is to find 
the beauty in common things, then the 
following is not poetry. It is positively 
brutal, and instead of any attempt to 
heighten the beauty of the object de- 
scribed, it heightens the ugliness. Yet 
it would take more courage than we 
have to deny that this is real poetry. 
We quote again from Poetry: 


PORTRAIT OF AN OLD WOMAN. 
By ArtHur Davison FICKE. 


She limps with halting, painful pace, 
Stops, wavers, and creeps on again; 
Peers up with dim and questioning face 
Void of desire or doubt or pain. 


Her cheeks hang gray in waxen folds 
Wherein there stirs no blood at all. 
A hand like bundled cornstalks holds 
The tatters of a faded shawl. 


Where was a breast, sunk bones she 
clasps; 
A knot jerks where were woman-hips; 
A ropy throat sends writhing gasps 
Up to the tight line of her lips. 


Here strong the city’s pomp is 
poured... 
She stands, unhuman, bleak, aghast: 
An empty temple of the Lord 
From which the jocund Lord has passed. 
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He has builded him another house, 
Whenceforth his flame, renewed and 
bright, 
Shines stark upon these weathered brows 
Abandoned to the final night. 


The London Academy brings to us 
an excellent litte poem by an American 
poet. It has strength and beauty, mel- 
ody and meaning: 


AT STONEHENGE. 
By KatTHARINE LEE Bates, 


Grim stones whose gray lips keep your 
secret well, 

Our hands that touch you touch an an- 
cient terror, 

An ancient woe, colossal citadel 

Of some fierce faith, some heaven-affront- 
ing error. 


Rude-built, as if young Titans on this 
world 

Once played with ponderous 
striding giant 

Had brought from oversea, till child more 
bold 

Tumbled their temple down with foot 
defiant, 


blocks a 


Upon your fatal altar Redbreast combs 

A fluttering plume, and flocks of eager 
swallows 

Dip fearlessly to choose their April homes 

Amid your crevices and storm-beat hol- 
lows. 


Even so in elemental mysteries, 

Portentous, vast, august, uncompre- 
hended, 

Do we dispose our little lives for ease, 

By their unconscious courtesies 
friended. 


be- 


The longing for the consoling beliefs 
of one’s childhood comes to many of 
us, and there is no longing more poign- 
ant. It is vividly expressed in a poem 
in The Atlantic Monthly: 


FAITH. 
By FANNIE STEARNS DavlIs. 


Oh, I am tired out to-day. 

The whole world leans against my door: 
Cities and centuries—I pray,— 

For praying makes me brave once more. 


I should have lived long, long ago, 
Before this age of steel and fire. 

I am not strong enough to throw 
A noose around my soul’s desire, 


And strangle it because it cries 
To keep its old unreasoned place 

In some bright simple Paradise 
Before a God’s too-human face. 


I know that in this breathless fray 
I am not fit to fight and cry. 

My soul grows faint and far-away 
From blood and shouting, till I fly, 


A blinded coward back to hide 

My face against the dim old knees 
Of that too-human God, denied 

By these quick crashing centuries. 


And there I learn deep secret things, 
Too frail for speech, too strong for 
doubt : 
How through the dark of demon-wings 
The same still face of God gleams out; 


How through the deadly riotous roar 

The voice of God speaks on. And then 
I trust Him, as one might, before 

Faith grew too fond to comfort men. 


I should have lived far, far away 
From this great age of grime and gold. 
For still, I know He hears me pray,— 
That close, too-human God of old! 


Here is something very neat and 
happy which we find in The Century: 


ALONG THE ROAD. 
By Ropert BROWNING HAMILTON. 


I walked a mile with Pleasure. 
She chattered all the way, 

But left me none the wiser 
For all she had to say. 


I walked a mile with Sorrow, 
And ne’er a word said she; 

But, oh, the things I learned from her 
When Sorrow walked with me! 


The following prayer, in The Century, 
would hardly suit Rabindra Nath. Mr. 
Untermeyer will never become a Yogi, 
we fear. Perhaps he doesn’t care to. 


A PRAYER. 
By Louis UNTERMEYER. 


God, tho this life is but a wraith, 
Altho we know not what we use, 
Altho we grope, with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


Ever in conflict let me be; 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free. 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit; 
But let me always see the dirt 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my ears to music; let 
Me thrill with spring’s first flutes and 
drums: 
But never let me dare forget 
The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromize and things half done 
Keep me, tho all the world deride, 
And when at last the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 


A beautiful little lyric by a true 
lyricist appears in Harper’s Weekly: 


SONG. 
By Sara TEASDALE. 


Look back with longing eyes and know 
that I will follow, 

Lift me up in your love as a light wind 
lifts a swallow, 

Let our flight be far in sun or windy 


rain— 
But what if I heard my first love calling 
me again? 


Hold me on your heart as the brave sea 
holds the foam, 

Take me far away to the hills that hide 
your home. 

Peace shall thatch the roof, and love shall 
latch the door— 

But what if I heard my first love calling 
me once more? 














A TALE OF SAMOTHRACIA 






THE WINGED VICTORY—A STORY 


In Le Journal, of Paris, appears the following beautiful tale by Edmond Haraucourt. 
precious treasures with a new charm—the charm which the art of literature adds to that of the sculptor. 


made by Helen E. Meyer, and the story as we print it is slightly abridged. 


ANY, many years ago, a thou- 
sand years ago, even twice 
that length of time, there 
lived in Samothracia two 
young artisans who worked 

for the same sculptor. They were from 
widely separated parts of Greece; but, 
because they were of the same age and be- 
cause they followed the same art, they 
lived in fraternal intimacy, altho they 
were very different in character. 

One of them was Demophonos, the 
other was Eumonos. Demophonos was of 
a contented mind; as he worked he sang 
and smiled. 

When the master sculptor reproved or 
criticized him he listened deferentially, 
but his efforts to do better were moder- 
ated by the fact that he was not sure that 
his work could be improved. When the 
day ended, when the friends went out into 
the open air, the jovial Demophonos ran 
against the pretty girls as if by accident, 
and begged their pardon, and the pretty 
girls, going two by two through the twi- 
light with crowns of flowers on their 
coquettish heads, turned laughing to an- 
swer him. 

Eumonos was timid. He worried while 
he worked. He feared the criticisms of 
his master. So sure was he that he de- 
served reproof that when it came he 
bowed his head and gave way to black 
melancholy. All his days seemed to him 
wasted time. 


accomplished by hard effort, his joy was 
as a dream, for when he looked again 
upon his work he wondered that he had 
found it good. In short, all his days’ were 
dark, and his future stretched before him 
like a shadow. 

But tho weak and hopelessly humble, 
Eumonos had one ambition: he dreamed, 
as Demophonos dreamed, of fame; of 
working so hard that in the end, at a 
time far away in the future, his country 
would be proud of him. 

“You are a happy man to have such 
faith in yourself!” said Eumonos to his 
comrade. He spoke doubtfully, for he 
was no more sure of his friend’s talent 
than of his own. 

Demophonos essayed to give him cour- 
age. “You wrong your talent!” he said to 
Eumonos. “I swear it. By Phoebus, I 
mean what I say!” One day he slapped 
his clay even more gaily and sang even 
more sweetly than was his wont, and when 
the day was over, when they were going 
home through the twilight, he said to 
Eumonos: 

“Last night a god came to me in my 
dream. Are you listening to me, Eumo- 
nos? If you are not listening I will not 
tell you!” 


In his own eyes his work 
was worthless; and if, by some rare freak, 
he found a hint of merit in what he had 


Eumonos answered dejectedly, “Dreams 
are nothing.” 

“My dreams have meanings,” said De- 
mophonos. “This one gave me an idea. 
The sea is calm—since some days I have 
not heard the voices of the drowned. It 
is the time of the year when the pilgrims 
turn the prows of their ships toward 
Delphos. Let us go, you and I! We can 
take any of the ships. Arrived at Delphos 
we can climb the mountain and consult 
the oracle, and Phoebus Apollo will tell 
us the secret of our future.” 

“The voyage costs dear,” said Eumonos. 
“We have no money.” 

“We need none! We can work our 
way. The sailors will be glad of our 
help. Once there, we can learn our fate.” 

They set out in one of the pilgrim ships 
whose black hull chased the sunlit foam, 
and, in time, they reached Delphos. They 
entered the gulf and the sailors pointed 
to the round backs of the mountains and 
spoke in awed whispers of Omphale and 
of the Python. 

When they set foot on the august land 
the heart of Demophonos leaped for joy, 
and, weighted by consciousness of in- 
feriority, the heart of Eumonos sank. 

At daybreak the long train wound along 
the stony road between pale groves of 
olive trees and ash trees, the friends 
afoot. Greeks in tunics, Orientals in em- 
broidered silken robes, and rich mer- 
chants, on horses, on asses, or in litters, 
followed by slaves bearing gifts or escort- 
ing clanking cars. The road skirted the 
precipice, and below the precipice an un- 
seen torrent roared. Higher on the moun- 
tainside the road ran between pallid 
groves, and gorges where echoes answered 
the sighs of the ash trees. 

The climb up the slopes of Parnassus 
was broken by halts, and when they halted 
many of the train looked back upon the 
tree tops, the rocks, and the shimmering 
sea. The rocks echoed the voices of the 
sailors in the ships along the shore and 
the cries of the sea birds hovering about 
the ships. 


The train had climbed the hills in silence 
broken only by the padded hoofs of the 
beasts of burden. Night fell and the pil- 
grims pitched their tents. The slaves 
served their masters. The two artists ate 
their supper of bread and olives, and lay 
down on clean straw in the place reserved 
for the horses and asses. The night was 
dark. 

“T can not see your face, Demophonos,” 
said Eumonos, “and the groans of the 
tired horses smite my heart! Let us in- 
voke the gods!” 

“Do so!” said Demephonos. “Then we 
will talk.” 

After a long silence: “By and by,” said 


It clothes one of the world’s most 
Our translation is 


Demophonos, “I shall have won fame and 
a place among men; and then I, too, shall 
bring gifts. I shall bring a statue’ to 
every god!” 

“There are too many statues,” answered 
Eumonos. “When I look upon them their 
number confuses me; and from all that 
chaos I learn only this—that many men 
have reached a height I cannot reach, even 
in my dreams.” 

Demophonos answered lightly, “Eumo- 
nos, glad am I that your mind is not my 
mind! As I lie here surrounded by cattle 
I can think of but one thing, and that is 
a fact: I am not an animal. I am what 
I am, strong, young, a man made in the 
likeness of the gods. The only thing that 
troubles me is to know this—What can 
I bring to Phoebus, who, tho aged, accepts 
gifts from men. Tell me, Eumonos! 
What can we offer to Phoebus in return 
for an answer from the oracle?” 

“T have nothing,” said Eumonos, “there- 
fore I shall not present myself before the 
god.” 

“But I,” murmured Demophonos; “are 
you listening ...to me... Eumonos?” 

Eumonos listened. Then, as he heard 
nothing more, he slept. 

Both slept, and as the night advanced, 
both dreamed. In their dream light like 
the pale glow of an unearthly presence 
revealed the gray shapes of the horses and 
the asses, and in that light the god ap- 
peared. The sleepers dreamed that neither 
stirred. 

“Do you see, Eumonos?” dreamed De- 
mophonos, and Eumonos answered in the 
dream, “I see.” 

The god smiled upon them and said to 
them: “Fear me not! Of all who landed 
from the ships, I have chosen thee. They 
came to me with gifts below the knowl- 
edge of any god. Thou hast brought the 
vital offering of lives of labor. There- 
fore, thou art mine. Tell me thy wish!” 

They were silent. The son of Latona 
waited, and Demophonos murmured, 
“Give us immortality !” 

“There is no such thing!” answered the 
god. Hadst thou need to come to me to 
learn a truth so simple? The realm of 
immortality is the memory of man, and 
man forgets. Even I am passing; even 
I shall be forgotten.” 

“Forgotten?” cried Demophonos. “And 
what of the light that animates the arts 
and heals the sick?” 

“Before five centuries pass,” answered 
Phoebus Apollo, “a higher gofi shall abol- 
ish the worship of Apollo; and from the 
ethereal heights where I am dwelling I 
shall fall to the place of things revered 
by none save them that classify old 
thoughts.” 

They listened; the god continued: “But 

(Continued on page 349.) 
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American Capital 
in Mexico. 
HE political gyrations of our 
Mexican sister republic are ex- 
pensive to American interests, 
but they are even more ex- 
pensive to the Mexican people. 
Americans may be compensated 
for their losses, but who shall compen- 
sate the poverty-stricken people of 
Mexico? Even before stability has 
been reestablished in Mexico, remarks 
the New York Times Annalist, reports 
begin to come to hand of the latest in- 
juries to property owned by investors 
in the United States and elsewhere 
abroad. Claims will be entered against 
the new government whoever may be at 
its head, and the amount of these will 
be counted among the contingent as- 
sets of the corporations through which 
foreign capital has flowed into Mexico. 


For 


“Railroad bridges which have been 
burned or blown up will be replaced, and 
track that has been torn up will be re- 
laid. Miners and oil drillers will return 
from the front to apply for their old 
jobs, and gradually the industrial inva- 
sion of Mexico will resume its momen- 
tum. The millions upon millions of 
American capital tied up in Mexican in- 
vestments must render an accounting to 
the holders of the securities issued upon 
them. 

“Apparently no one knows the size of 
the stake which the United States has in 
its southern neighbor’s future. John Bar- 
ret, Director of the Pan-American Union, 
who is perhaps as well qualified to speak 
upon the subject as any one, made the 
following estimate recently in response to 
an inquiry as to the extent of foreign 
capital in Mexican enterprises: 

American capital $1,057,770,000 
English 321,302,000 
French 143,446,000 
Other nations 118,535,000 

“The investments of the Mexican 
people themselves he put at $7g3,187,000. 
So it would appear that this country has 
a greater financial interest in the main- 
tenance of peace in Mexico than that 
country’s own investors.” 


Huge Investments in 

Mexican Railways. 
HERE is more foreign capital in- 
vested in the national railroads of 
Mexico than in any other one 
undertaking. An inspection of the 
stock books of the National Railways, 
a government institution, would reveal 
a large proportion of English stock- 
holders, and a large amount of stock 
registered in the names of citizens of 
this country, which is in reality owned 

by British stockholders. 


“Mexico at peace offers attractive 
terms to foreign capital. Mexico at war 
with itself forgets promises and proceeds 
to tear up and burn property which it of- 
fered great inducements to secure. When 
peace is again established, the newly 
formed Government faces a vast amount 
of claims which must be provided for if 
friendly relations are to be maintained 
with other nations. 

“The Southern Pacific has spent more 
than $40,000,000 in providing railway 
facilities for Northwestern Mexico, with- 
out receiving anything in return so far 
but the privilege of shouldering a heavy 
annual deficit. For this the insurrectos 
and revolutionists are only partly respon- 
sible, since the lines have been but re- 
cently built and it is seldom that such a 
new road pays its way during its early 
years. The Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company of Mexico has completed 982 
miles, out of 1,506 projected. Only two 
miles are now under construction. 

“The Southern Pacific has depredation 
claims amounting to about $300,000 pend- 
ing at Mexico City from the 1912 Madero 
revolution.” 


Mexico’s Industrial 
Growing Pains. 

N SPITE of such discouraging oc- 

currences, the future outlook for 

Mexico, both politically and com- 
mercially, is by no means as clouded 
as is its present condition. John L. 
Mathews, writing in the Boston Tran- 
script, regards the troubles that vex 
our sister republic as “industrial grow- 
ing pains.” With an agrarian policy as 
progressive as her labor policy, peace in 
Mexico, he thinks, would be practically 
certain. Madero should have realized 
this in time to redeem himself. Inef- 
ficient as Madero himself may have 
been as an administrator, his régime 
marked epochal changes in the Mexi- 
can republic. The masses of the Mex- 
ican people are advancing with rea- 
sonable celerity. Every step they take 
forward, every election of a state gov- 
ernor or a congressman by popular 
vote, makes for strength and the se- 
curity of mining, business, and every 
sort of investment. The organization 
of labor which is rapidly going on and 
larger regular pay for those who toil 
are, in the writer’s opinion, pledges of 
future prosperity. 


“It is on this account that business in 
general is fair in Mexico, despite the ex- 
isting trouble. Merchandizing in the 
southern section feels the depression. 
Mining is somewhat disturbed in some 
places by local rebellions in the neighbor- 
hood. This does not, however, injure 
business at large. The industrials are 








Rubber and coffee are both 
booming. With the establishment of 
peace in the northeastern sections the 
guayale is pouring into the mills and the 
artificial rubber out of them at a consid- 
erable profit. Ixtle and hennequin are 
two industries not in the least interfered 
with and offering big opportunities for 
investors—and inventors. The oil trade 
is exceeding all expectation. Railroads 
progress rapidly. Electric development 
has commenced. Immigration continues. 


flourishing. 


The New Eldorado of 

the Western World. 
EXICO, the land of the Aztecs, 
is the new Eldorado of the 
western world. The bonanza 
opportunities for money-making of our 
West and South are well-nigh ex- 
hausted. There is still room for an 
enormous amount of ordinary invest- 
ing, but the first, swift gold-harvest is 
reaped. Where on our continent, the 
writer goes on to ask, is the next field? 


“Canada is limited. Alaska is vastly 
rich, but, as the Ozarker said of the thin 
lead veins which crop out here and there, 
‘The good Lord never intended that one 
generation should get more than it worked 
for!’ Mexico is the logical field, already 
pretty well pioneered, for great develop- 
ment. It is true that the Interests have 
already secured some of the advantages, 
but there lie dormant amazing resources, 
both water and land. 

“The casual investor should not place 
money in the country without a careful 
examination of the projects by experts 
who are known to be reliable, and then 
only if the companies are incorporated in 
Mexico and directly under control of the 
Government. This being kept in mind, 
those who wish to pick up bargains, to 
start mining, hennequin, ixtle, sugar, 
fruit, guayale, rubber or mining 
companies, on concessions from the 
retary of Fomento, with the actual prop- 
erty to show for it, will never find a 
better opportunity for profitable invest- 
ment. Untold openings await in every 
department. The end of disturbed condi- 
tions in the South and Northwest, not 
to be much longer postponed, will require 
all over at least fourteen States the imme- 
diate shipment of extensive stocks into 
every town for the merchandizing trade. 
Everyone who is prepared to export cot- 
ton goods, shoes, electrical supplies, office 
and railway supplies, machinery of every 
sort, should have his men on the watch 
for these orders. Unless some further 
unlooked-for outbreak should take place, 
there is not likely to be any great busi- 
ness crisis.” 


coftee, 
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This optimistic view is not shared by 


all observers. Undoubtedly the revolu- 


tion will leave its scars. 
(Continued on page 330.) 
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. . : Other styles of the 
Victor- Victrola XVI, $200 Victor-Victrola, $15 to $150 
Mahogany or quartered oak Victors, $10 to $100 
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If the Victor-Victrola did nothing but bring to you the soul- 
stirring arias and concerted numbers of opera, beautifully rendered 
by the world’s greatest artists, that alone would make it a treasured 
addition to your home. 


But besides the compositions of the great masters, the Victor- 
Victrola brings into your home a wonderful variety of music and 
mirth, that satisfies alike the longing for musical harmonies and the 
taste for sheer entertainment. 

And as you sit and enjoy all these musical riches, you will 
marvel at the varied accomplishments of the Victor-Victrola and 
thoroughly appreciate its value as a companion and entertainer— 
a treasured possession in your home. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly demonstrate the 
Victor-Victrola to you and play any music you wish to hear. 
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Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


Victor-VictrolaS 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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YOUR NEW HOME 
can and should be 
a stronghold of frre- 
safety. Fortify it against 
interior and exterior 
fire disasters by speci- 
fying and building of 


| NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


Besides the element of fire immunity established by the use of 
““Natco” for walls, partitions, floors and roof, are the compel- 
ling factors of rapidity and economy of construction, perma- 
nence and low maintenance. 


A “Natco” house is shielded against extreme heat or cold by the 
blankets of still air which completely surround and insulate it. 


“Natco” for your outer walls alone provides a form of con- 

struction vastly superior in every way to any of the older 

materials singly or combined. And, the cost is but little more. 
‘ 


The word “Natco” stamped into each block guarantees to all 
structures of moderate size the skyscraper standard of general 
structural efficiency. Natco Hollow Tile is the same material 
(and the same Company’s product) as used in the fireproofing 
of the country’s most gigantic and notable business and public 
edifices. Inferior substitutes will be avoided by specifying 
““Natco” by name and being sure that you get it. 


Before defining your building plans, send for our 64-page handbook 
‘‘Fireproof Houses’’ fully describing with illustrations, every detail and 
phase of “Natco” construction. Contains 80 photographs of “‘Natco” 
buildings. Mailed anywhere for 20c to cover postage. Write today. 


NATIONAL FIRE-PR@DFING «COMPANY 


Organized 1889 Dept. 5 PITTSBURGH, PENN. Offices in all Principal Cities 














“Pumping Every Day for 20 Years— 


—and entirely satistactory.”” Thus writes Mr. A. L. Tyler, Anniston, 
Ala., of the “‘Reeco’’ Water System which supplies his house. This 
is your most important consideration in installing a water system— 
the ability to operate continuously year after year at maximum effi- 
ciency, without break-down. 


“REECO” Water Systems 


ECQNOMICAL—NOISELESS—TROUBLE -PROOF—Backed by 70 years’ experience 


50,000 “Reeco” Systems in every part of the world are now 
demonstrating this efficiency, durability and economy that you demand 
—in hotels, factories, farms, country homes. We design systems to 
meet every water-supply requirement—tell you the cost to a penny— 
and make complete installations. oi 
Write for Catalogue “C2” to nearest office. Ericsson Pump 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. *°"yoniteat, p. de" ’Syaney, Australia 





English Manufacturers and 
Schedule K. 


HE election of Wilson has 

given satisfaction to English 

and European manufacturers. 

They regard the circumstance 

as being a fore-runner of a 
revision of the famous Schedule K. 
Such at least is the opinion voiced by 
the London Statist. We need not, re- 
marks our British contemporary, waste 
any time in looking back at the magnif- 
icent trade which Yorkshire manufac- 
turers and shipping houses did with the 
United States under the favorable tar- 
iffs previous to the McKinley, and also 
during the days of the Wilson Bill. 
Since the middle of 1897, however, 
West Riding firms have had to scale 
a very high wall, and it is in perfect 
order to say that the trade which Brad- 
ford and Huddersfield manufacturers 
are doing to-day with firms across the 
Atlantic is but a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with previous times. 


“No doubt the imposition of high du- 
ties to a large extent locked the door in 
the face of European shipments, and the 
prospect of lower duties has naturally 
given rise to brighter views regarding 
the future of trade. It is a well-known 
fact that the United States was once 
Bradford’s best market, and to be almost 
completely ousted under the late Dingley 
and the present Payne Bills has been an 
experience which, to say the least, has 
gone down badly with West Riding manu- 
facturers. Still the average Yorkshire- 
man is not the man to throw up the 
sponge because he cannot get all his 
own way, and very few indeed are con- 
templating doing anything like the trade 
with the United States which they once 
did. It is quite possible that an in- 
creased business will be done, but in the 
best-informed circles a big revival is not 
anticipated, and many people express 
fears that the West Riding manufacturers 
will never be in a position to do an aug- 
mented trade unless the next tariff is a 
very low one, which we think is hardly 
likely.” 


Waiting to See What 
Happens to Schedule K. 


A ONE time, we are told by the 


Statist, a Presidential election 

meant a hundred times more to 

West Riding and Bradford Dis- 
trict than the recent one meant. On 
the whole, British manufacturers re- 
gard the coming tariff with philosophic 
calmness. For if the United States 
has declared her independence from 
England, the Yorkshire textile industry 
has evidently declared its independence 
from the United States. Our financial 
crisis of 1907 left West Riding un- 
touched. During the slump from Jan- 
uary to June of 1908, her spools were 
kept fully run. More. textile machinery 
is running to-day throughout Great 
Britain and more wool is being con- 
sumed than at any previous time in the 
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DESPERATE PLIGHT OF THE 


world’s history. If, the writer in the 
Statist affirms, Yorkshire manufactur- 
ers can obtain access to the American 
market, they will do their utmost to 
obtain a fair slice of the trade; but 
they are not likely to make extraordi- 
nary efforts to gain Uncle Sam as a 
customer. If there was a large inrush 
of American orders, West Riding 
could not tackle them with any ease, 
for the difficulty is to find operatives 
and run new machinery. During the 
past three or four years the majority 
of mills have either been scrapping old 
machinery and replacing it with new, 
or else have extended their plants by 
installing newer and quicker ma- 
chinery. 


“The result is to-day that chere are 
Bradford spinners and manufacturers 
confronted with the labor difficulty, and 
going into the coal districts to build new 
mills in the hope of tapping a plentiful 
supply of female labor. The conditions 
in the mills have also improved, while 
wages have certainly advanced. For in- 
stance, four or five years ago fillers and 
minders could be obtained at IIs. per 
week, whereas to-day they are getting 
14s. Even in worsted spinning rooms, 
girls are receiving something like 3s. per 
head more than they used to do; in fact 
workers’ wages have all been advanced, 
and yet the demand is greater than the 
supply. It can, therefore, be said that 
the whole of the West Riding is to-day 
simply waiting to see what the American 
Senate will do with Schedule K.” 


Desperate Plight of 
American Railroads. 

HERE is a curse upon the 

American railroads to-day—a 

curse that grows with the 

months rather than with the 

years, and finds its mathe- 
matical expression in “bulletins” and 
its human expression in lives! Thus 
runs an indictment of our railroad sys- 
tems by Albert W. Atwood in the 
American Magazine. Charles Edward 
Russell in Pearson’s is even more em- 
phatic in his condemnation. The in- 
creasing wrecks, the multiplying evi- 
dences of dereliction, he declares, are 
symptoms. Underneath all this the old 
organization has gone to pieces. The 
old thing that will not work any more. 
“It is worn out, passé, chestnutty, back- 
number, and ready to be scrapped. No 
room is left for argument, no time 
for theorizing or word-spinning. The 
question is not whether we like the im- 
pending change or accept its theory. 
The question is whether we shall have 
any railroad service at all.” Both Mr. 
Atwood and Mr. Russell cite the state- 
ment made by J. J. Hill five years ago, 
to the effect that five and one half mil- 
lion dollars were needed to bring the 
railroad tracks up to a point where 
they could meet the requirements placed 
upon them. Traffic, Mr. Hill pointed 
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| At both extremes of size | 
and in between | 


Waltham Watches, 


| 

| . 

| have the supreme instrumental excellence 
| 

| 
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Thewatch cn the left is the Waltham | piece. It is our sincere opinion that 
Waltham offers the first ladies’ 
watches which can realiy be consid- 
ered as serious dependable timepieces. 

Most ladies’ watches are made to be 
worn in the bureau drawer; Walthams 
are designed for actual use and accu- 
rate use at that. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Waltham Riverside model. It is 
worth a hundred “‘toy watches’”’. 

Riverside Watches are described 
and illustrated in a booklet, sent free 
upon request. Please mention ‘‘The 
Riverside Family.”’ 


| ‘*Vanguard”’, the most widely used 
| railroad watch inthe world. In every 
|| country you will find trains running, 
‘ and running promptly on Vanguard 
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time. But we do not consider this 
the height of Waltham achievement, 
for the reason that large size watches 
such as railroad men use are not 
particularly difficult to manufacture. 

A more severe test of watch-making 
occurs in the thinner and smaller 
models such as the ladys watch 
pictured above, the movement having 
the same diameter as a nickel 5-cent 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 
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Remington No, —825 
Smith Premier No, $_se3 


Two of ourspecial bargains. Have trade- 







mark and gnarantee like new machines, : an’ . 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect m i. wan th baths, far 
appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We Write 1 a ; ~ s for ' _. 
f ave yo 25 $75 on any ’ 4 offer an 
vor teed god bak ph ADING C aa description ROBINSON MEG. CO. 112 Vanee St, 
Write tor “The Type a Toledo, 0. Manufacturers Turkish Bath Cabinets 


writer’s Confession” and catalog. 


| American Writin Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 








SAVE ed Sine 


Fvery square foot of space in your office costs ’ 
15 D 
ays 


money. Save moneyby installirg the Uhl stand 
andcabinet. This stand occ upies« nly 4 square 

feet as compared with the 10 square FREE TRIAL 
feet taken up by the old-style desk. It is 


1007%, PRACTICAL 


(ut ART STEEL 
TYPEWRITER 
TABLE AND 
CABINET 























WARNING! 
‘ 
After perfecting DESCKIPTION : Rigid stee! frame, absolutely indestructible, 
the “Uhl” cabinet ample space for full week's supply of Stationery. but no drawers 
by years of effort to serve as ‘‘catch-alls’’ for odds and ends Always clean and sani- 
i. * eae ; tary. Wood platforms—silent under operation Easily moved to 
itis being imitated follow the light when on casters, half turn of les er es it rigic 
by others made and immovable. Sides fold up, and st eelt p rolls d 1 locks 
to look like it, Write us on your business stati a for our 15 day trial offer 
but with wood and name of nearest dealer. Fach cabin } n- 
roll top. Be derstanding that if not satisfactory after 7 

our dealer will buy it-back at the f 





. Closed 
Office Supply Dealers who will handle the line, write us fora special proposition. 


The Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 2315 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


sure you get 
the origiral “‘Uhl’”’ Steel Cabinet 
by looking for our name. 
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35 West 31st Street 
900 S. Michigan Ave. 
1215 Walnut Street 
Toronto,Can., 59 Richmond St. E, 

106 Federal Street 
100 N. Fourth Street 
633 Walnut Street 


—— 
FOR ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


we will send you, express prepaid, a handsome and very convenient 
BINDER for your copies of CurRENT Opinion. You can slip each 
number of the magazine into this Binder as it arrives. 

your copies in good condition ready for handy reference. 
volume is complete you can place the Binder on your library shelf 
just as you would a book; or transfer the old copies and use it for a 
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GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


fixtures for 


will last a lifetime. 


antee label. 


a slightly thinner 


you get them. 


Nashville . 315 Tenth Ave.. So. 
New Orleans, Baronne & St. 
Joseph Sts. 
Montreal, Can. ,215 Coristine Bldg. 
- John Hancock Bldg. 
Louisville . 319-23 W. Main St. 
Cleveland, 648 Huron Road, S.E. 


Boston . 
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= N° matter how inexpensively you plan your new 


home, the selection of the equipment for your 
=} bathroom should have the most thoughtful con- 
“Stendard” guaranteed fixtures, because 
of their assurance of sanitary safety, should be speci- 
fied always. Their installation will make your bath- 
room a constant source of comfort and satisfaction. 


“Standard” 
the Home and for Schools, Office 
Buildings, Public Institutions, etc.. 
are identified by the Green and 
Gold Label, with the exception of 
one brand of baths bearing the 
Red and Black Label, which, while 
of the first quality of manufac- 
have 
enameling, and thus meet the re- 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dept. 24 PITTSBURGH,PA. 


quirements of those who demand 
“Standard” quality at less expense. 
All “Standard” fixtures, with care, 
And no fixture 
is genuine unless it bears the guar- 
In order to avoid 
substitution of inferior fixtures, 
specify “Standard” goods in writing 
(not verbally) and make sure that 


Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St. W. 
London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, E.C, 
Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 
Washington, D.C. 
Toledo, Ohio - 


- Southern Bldg. 
+ 311-321 Erie Street 
Fort Worth, Tex., Frontand Jones Sts. 
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140 West 29th Street, New York City. 
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out, had increased 100% in ten years, 
and trackage only 21%. Six months 
later the fact was brought to Mr. Hill’s 
attention that eight billion dollars had 
been raised by the railroads in that 
period through the sale of stecks and 
bonds. “Has it gone to increase facil- 
ities?” he questioned. “Not at all. 
Most of it went to pay old bills.” And 
that, remarks Mr. Atwood, has been 
pretty much the case ever since. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Russell the sum needed 
to-day equals nine billion dollars or one 
half of the total capitalization of all 
American railroads. “We need and ab- 
solutely must have nine billion dollars 
to make our railroads efficient and safe. 
By no possibility,” he adds, “can the 
existing companies obtain this colossal 
sum or any considerable part of it.” 


Physical Limits of 
Railroading. 


EN seem to have forgotten, Mr. 
M Atwood claims, that timber 

and stone, cement and _ steel, 
will stand just about so much batter- 
ing, and no more! Capitalize a rail- 
road for one hundred million dollars, 
appoint a chairman and a board of 
directors composed of the most re- 
spectable capitalists that Chicago, New 
York and Boston can breed, and still 
you will find at bottom, the railroad 
is only a rather poorly-graded bed of 
sand, gravel, or broken stone, bearing a 
highly perishable timber platform to 
which are nailed two narrow steel rails. 
Now hurl along this weak thing, at 
recklessly short intervals and recklessly 
high velocities, great compact bodies 
which increase yearly in weight and de- 
structive energies, and you will have 
the real human “problem” of American 
railroading. 


“The average traveler thinks no more 
of defects in the roadway than he does 
of having the street under him give way, 
and yet on the average of about five 
times a day (in Ig12) a train is hurled 
from the track for no other reason. 
Theoretically the roadbed is probably well 
adapted to its purpose, altho many en- 
gineers have, during the past twenty years, 
criticized its construction as a makeshift 
and compared it as a temporary expedient 
to the basting of a seamstress. But proper 
maintenance is so much an ideal of per- 
fection, and so many railroads need better 
drainage, more ties, more ballast, heavier 
rails, and numerous strengthening devices, 
that the physical railroad is a poor, weak 
thing, generally and relatively speaking, 
and it is daily pushed to the limit of en- 
durance.” 


Chief Cause of Rail- 
road Wrecks. 


Mr. Atwood goes on to say, are 
due to derailments. In other 
words the train runs off the track. A 
train usually runs off the track (in 


SHE majority of railroad wrecks, 
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about seventy-five per cent. of all 
cases) because the track is defective or 
because the train itself is defective. 


The defects are created by high speed | 


or excessive strain. Thus in the year 
ended June 30, 1911, there were 20 per 
cent. more derailments than the aver- 
age for the preceding nine years, and 


the number of persons killed was 42 | 


per cent. greater. In the first nine 
months of the year ended June 30, 
1912, twenty-one more persons were 
killed from derailments than in all of 
I9II, and 200 per cent. more than for 
the average of the preceding ten years. 


“Broken rails alone, one only of the 
many causes of derailments, were re- 
sponsible for 200 per cent. more of these 
wrecks in 1911 than in 1901, and in three 
months of 1912 there were more than 200 
per cent. as many derailments from this 
cause as in all the twelve months of Igo1. 

“Thus the toll of death from overstrain 
on our railroads is mounting up in geo- 
metrical ratio. The marvel is that it has 
mounted no faster. 

“Go, stand beside a track as a large, 
heavy train rushes by. The steel rails 
rise and fall, and it seems a miracle they 
do not always break. The ties rise and 
fall, and are pushed about in the earth or 
pieces of stone in which they are em- 
bedded. The whole structure is extremely 
flexible. It is utterly unable of itself to 
resist the tremendous strains and shocks 
to which it is subjected. It surges and 
sways, and is preserved from instant and 
total destruction only by the very coher- 
ence imparted to it by the monstrous 
burden under which it is struggling. The 
very rails would be twisted apart were 
it not for the temporary connection made 
by the axles of the moving train.” 


Overburdening the Rail- 
road Tracks. 


LL matter has this in common; 
Ai possesses certain recuperative 
powers. Iron and steel, wood and 
stone, Mr. Atwood continues, can re- 
cuperate just as a human being does 
from a certain amount of punishment. 
If blows come at moderate intervals, 
matter is prepared to meet them. But 
if blows come too close together, mat- 
ter fails under them. Since 1902, it 
seems, railroad mileage in this country 
has increased only 27 per cent., but the 
number of locomotives has mounted up 
by 51 per cent.; the number of freight- 
cars, 52 per cent.; the number of tons 
carried one mile, 59 per cent.; and the 
number of passengers carried one mile, 
69 per cent. 


“Tn 1902 the heaviest locomotive on one 
of the greatest railroad systems weighed 
166,000 pounds. Last winter the same 
company had locomotives which tipped 
the scales at 300,500 pounds, an increase 
of 81 per cent. But there are now being 
built locomotives which will weigh 752,000 
pounds, machines so vast that photo- 
graphs have lately been taken which show 
an ordinary -switching-engine safely en- 























NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Convenient in form, attractive in ap- 
pearance, deliciously sweet, delight- 
ful in flavor and goodness. These 
are the attributes that make Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers the most tempting of 
dessert confections. In ten - cent 
tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 
ADORA:—The newest dessert 
confection—a filled sugar wafer— 
enticingly sweet. 
FESTINO:— An almond-shaped 
dessert confection with the most 
exquisite of creamy centers. 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS:— 
A delectable confection 
covered with sweet, 
rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT | 
COM PANY 
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Si “RANGER” BICYCLES 


mported roller chains, sprockets and 
. ow Be New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 
equipment and many advanced features a= 
sessed by no other wheels. Guaranteed § 
\ractoay PRICES °° 

are less t an 

others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 


Fly Rods | niet new Ny eee ene a psy second- 


i aii lin tae ' Fa 4 pe hand AYS°FRE Sans 

0. 29 is the lightest steel et wy pn al A \ ship 

only 5% oz. It’sa hit everywhere. In 8% HY x TODAY SHEE TI 4 = 

A * \ 1g: repat where in 

hg —— ote “BRISTOLS and has B without acentin advance. DO NOT BUYa 
» 6 all other S - If not, bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 

we'll supply you. Al! guaranteed three years, Price until you get our big new catalog and 

Write for the New Art Catalog—FREE Special prices and a marvelous new offer. 


























ostal brings everything. Write if mow. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. TIRES c gg 4 gy ty heels, lamps, 
* parts. sundries Aalf us prices. 
164 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. Rider Agents everywhere are coining money selling our bi- 
cycles, tires and sundries. 





Write today. 
Dept. K-27 CHICAGO 





MEAD CYCLE i” 





_ Rich, Unusual ‘Tasty Things from Many — 


For a two-cent stamp we will send 
our palatable color booklet giving full 
particulars as well as many suggestions 
tor menus and a host of distinctive, 
rare recipes. Address: —_— 


CRESCA CO., Importers, 365 Greenwich St., N. Y = 
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Er 7 Write 
¥{ for How to 
Buy Glasses 
Intelligently 


Do Your 
Glasses Slip ? 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


ur-on 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 


MOUNTINGS 


There’s no Slip to Shur-on 
Eyeglass Mountings fitted 
with H-7 Guards 


@ Touching the sides of nose at 
the right point, H-7 Guards keep 
Shur-ons in place with hardly 
noticeable spring pressure. 


@New Shur-ons have man 
other improvements—soft 
pressure springs, neater lines, 
greater comfort, increased 
durability. 


@ Always best, 1912 impyove- 
ments make Shur-ons better 
than ever —the result of 48 
years acquired skill. 


Test Your Eyes Yourself 


q Hold this advertisement at thirteen 
inches. Read with each eye. If any 
of the “ae blurs, have your eyes ex- 
athined. If you wear glasses and the type 
blurs, you may need new lenses or a new 
mounting. onsider Shur-on mount- 
ings. Write us for full information 
that will enable you to buy glasses in- 
telligently. Never buy glasses by mail. 

lasses must be fitted by hand; they 
cannot be fitted by mail. Avoid cut 
price fakers. Trust your eyes only to 
those you know you can trust. In buy- 
ing glasses remember the name Shur- 
on. Stamped on eyeglass and spectacle 
mountings, the word Shur-on is your 
guarantee of reliable, dependable, com- 
fortable glasses. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
Fifth Ave., Rochester, N.Y. Jj 
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CURRENT OPINION 


sconced, with room to spare, in the fire- 
box of one of them. Perhaps you will say 
these are extreme cases. But, in general, 
locomotives have increased in weight 33 
per cent. in fifteen or twenty years, and in 
a great number of cases the increase has 
far exceeded that figure. Cars too have 
grown as much.... Inthe last ten years the 
average freight trainload has increased at 
least 30 per cent., and perhaps 40 per cent. 
There has also been a fairly steady in- 
crease in the number of loads passing 
over each mile. Density of traffic has 
enormoysly increased, so that with a road- 
way little heavier than it was at the time 
when far lighter rolling-stock was used, 
there is continually a greater volume of 
traffic being carried over the rails in a 
given period of time. Upon the tracks 
fall more blows than formerly, and harder 
ones at that.” 


The Mental Strain of 
Driving a “Limited.” 

OT matter alone, but the human 
N mind, is strained beyond endur- 

ance by the demands of modern 
railroad traffic. Imagine, says Mr. At- 
wood, the mental strain of driving a 
Twentieth-Century Limited at seventy- 
five miles an hour! Dean R. Wood, 
who takes the Twentieth - Century 
Limited from Syracuse to Albany, was 
recently asked at a public hearing what 
his running time was between the two 
points in question. “Two hours and 
forty minutes,” the engineer replied. 
“That’s 148 miles in 162 minutes. We 
are allowed to make up twelve minutes 
for lost time, which we might drop. 
We can only go through Syracuse at 
eight miles an hour, and there are nine 
other slow-downs, so that we have to 
run about seventy to seventy-five miles 
an hour to get in on time. In 148 
miles we meet I51 stop-signals, which 
I must locate in all kinds of weather, 
and if any of them are out of order I 
report the number of the signal when 
we get in.” A leading railroad author- 
ity questioned on the subject admitted 
that it is doubtful if any human being 
can properly manage an engine and lo- 
cate a signal every thirty-five seconds. 
How, asks Mr. Atwood, can the human 
mind be depended upon when it is 
strained to its limit? 


“There are very few accidents on 
branch lines, altho these are usually inno- 
cent of block-signals and other safety- 
appliances. Is this because the human ele- 
ment is better on branch lines? Quite 
the contrary. The’ best men run on the 
fliers. But on the branch lines average 
speeds of twenty and twenty-five miles 
an hour are the rule, whereas on main 
lines they average from forty to fifty-five 
miles, or even more. 

“That fast trains are more destructive 
than slow trains is proven by the fact 
that in January, February, March, and 
April, 1912, fifteen times as many rails 
were broken on the two tracks of a cer- 
tain railroad, which were devoted to fast 





P >’ EASE OF MANIPULATION 


. / ; is not the only excellence of the 
Krementz 


Bodkin-Clutch 


STUDS AND VEST BUTTONS 
That Go in Like a Needle and Hold 
Like an Anchor 
With Cuff Links to Match, theyare 
made of finest mother-of-pearl, 
gold or plat:num mounted, set with 
precious stones. They are made 
with all that exquisite nicety of 
finish made possible in the largest 
factory in the world devoted ex- 
clusively tothe production of fine 

jewelry. 

The illustration shows one of the [ 
newest engine turned platinum 
mountings, made either in plain 
mother-of-pearl or set with_pearls 
as shown. 

Sold by all leading jewelers. A 
descriptive booklet on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
125 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the famous 
Krementz Collar Button 


























IN RUBBE 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Will stand anything and everything 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


ee of Construction and Repairing ordered from the 
ohn L. Whiting - J. J. Adams Company paint, var- 
nish, whitewash, calcimine, duster and floor brushes 
amounting to $56,451.00 when the White Squadron went 
around the world. It receiv best in the worl 
at lower prices than all other offers. Again in January, 1912, 
the United States Navy Department ordered a quantity of the 
same kind of brushes amounting to $23,208.82, adopting 
them as standard. 


Makers of all kinds of brushes for all purposes, 


ONE CONTRACT 
Recently made to supply the requirements for brushes 
for over 40 railroad, steamship and similar companies. 


Vulcan-Set Shaving Brushes and Invincible Hair 
rushes in beautiful patterns wear longer and 
produce better results than all others. 


W hiting-Adams Brushes For Sale Everywhere 
JOHN L. WHITING - J. J. ADAMS COMPANY 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years and the Largest in the World 





Health? Take Turkish Bath At Home- 
ONLY 2c. 


Exhaustion and many other 
ills mean that waste mat- 
ter has over-accumulated in 
your body. Drugs do not drive 
them out. Exhausted menand 
women bave been remarkably 
strengthened, right at home, 
in a few moments’ time by the 
use of 


ROBINSON’S TURKISH 
BATH CABINET 


Prominent physicians in many cases are abandoning drugs for 
this new treatment. If your mind or body is tired, or you have 
rheumatism, blood, stomach, liver, kidney and skin troubles, open 
your pores, and feel the rapid change in your condition, right at 
home, at cost of 2c. abath. The Robinson Bath Cabinet is the only 
scientifically constructed bath cabinet ever made, a model of inge- 
nuity. Great $2 Book Sent FREKE—‘‘The Philosophy of Health and 
Beauty’’ represents lifetimes of thought of well-known scientists and 
is written plainly so that anyonecan understand every word. Write 
in time—today. Agents wanted In unoceupied territory. 


ROBINSON MFG. CO. 376 Robinson Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 
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passenger and fast freight trains, than on 
the two tracks given up to slow freight- 
trains.” 





Mr. Russell Shatters 
an I]lusion. 


\ K JHEN it comes to killing peo- 
ple on railroads, Mr. Russell 
remarks, in his fierce indict- 

ment of our railroads, the United 

States leads (and appals) the whole 

world. The following figures deduced 

from a table showing the world’s rec- 
ord of railroad accidents seems to 
prove his contention: 





RELATIVE SAFETY EXHIBIT 


THE SLOW 





assenger. assenger. 
| Country . Killed Pusenee : 
| France 1in 61,492,116 tin 1,738,293 
| Germany 1 in 12,148,578 1in 2,592,554 
| Grt. Britain 1 in 13,458,305 I in 375»394 
| Austria tin 7,116,339 Iin + 505,126 
| Hungary 1in 5,833,375 Iin 1,037,044 
|} Switzerland t1in 8,753,222 1in 1,382,088 
Sweden tin 8,904,537. 1in 7,683,889 
Japan Iin 4,322,761 1in 560,969 
Norway I in 13,079,037 1in 6,539,518 
Denmark I in 30,231,811 I in 15,115,908 
Holland 1 in 14,385,333 1in 2,538,588 
Belgium I in 17,551,787 1in 537,798 | 
U.S. (1909) 1in 3,523,610 rin 86,458 
— 








We had consoled ourselves to a cer- 
tain extent for our manifold shortcom- 
ings with the speed of our trains. But 
Mr. Russell assures us, again adducing 
statistical proof, that our superior 
speed is largely a myth. An exhaustive 
study of time tables made in 1907 and 
published in this country by the Re- 
view of Reviews showed that, in the 
average speed of trains, Great Britain 
was first, France second, Germany 
third and the United States fourth. 
The thirty fastest express trains out of 
New York showed an average speed of 
45.23 miles an hour. The thirty fastest 
trains out of Berlin made an average 
of 45.77 miles an hour. Paris boasted 
of 47.70 and London of 52.82 miles an 


hour. Our speed, Russell contends, is 
fake; seventy per cent. of our express 
trains traveling over four hundred 


miles reach their destination behind 
time, despite threats to the engineers, 
who are blamed for accidents due to 
“making up time.” It appears that we 
do not get the speed, but we do get the 
danger. Other nations get the speed 
without the danger. 


“Speed a fake, danger real. Neverthe- 
less let us give humble, fervent thanks 
that the American railroad management 
takes no greater risks and tries no more 
terrifying experiments with 
at its command... . 
fault because our trains are slow, let us 
rejoice and be exceeding glad. Because 
there is not in the United States one 
railroad system physically fit to carry any 
train at fifty miles an hour nor at forty.” 





the means | 
Instead of finding | 








SPEED OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 




























The Winged Message 


Noah’s messenger was a 
dove. In Solomon’s time, 
pigeons were trained to carry 
messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They 
served the Turks in their 
fights against the Crusaders. 
In medizeval wars they were 
more useful than ever before. 


France had acarrier-pigeon 
mail service, with messages 
reduced by photography and 
read through a microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons 
are utilized as news-bearers 
in isolated parts of Europe. 


In America, the land of the 
telephone, the carrier pigeon 
is bred only for racing. The 
winged word has taken the 
place of the winged mes- 
senger. 

Pigeons may fly more than 
a mile a minute, but the tele- 
phone is as quick as speech 
itself. 

The dove is the emblem of 
peace. The telephone is the 
instrument of peace. The 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System unite a hundred mill- 
ion people in one national 
family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 








One System 


Universal Service 
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eon This Great Fox Typewriter Offer 


Nothing equals this new Fox—it is indeed “A Wonderful 
Typewriter” because it will do all—and more—than any other 
typewriter, and do it easier and better. The 
touch and action than any other typewriter built and is full 


Fox has a lighter 


automatic. 

It is easy to make advertising claims of superiority, but we will prove our 
claims by sending to anyone, anywoere, one of our typewriters on ten days’ 
free trial— express prepaid —the typewriter to be returned at our expense 
if it does not prove satisfactory. 

Send today for a catalog with prices. Select from this the mode! wanted, 
width of carriage, style of type. etc., and a typewriter, put up just as you 
want it, will be sent you for trial. After tri al, if the typewriter is perfectly 
satisfactory, you can pay us a little down and the balance monthly, or in all 
cash, as you prefer. We have about 150 slightly used typewriters—agents 


road samples—on which we will make very low prices. Write for further 
particulars. AGENTS WANTED. Mention CURRENT OPINION, 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 3304-3314 Front Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 





























PIANOS 


The tone, touch and magnificent wear- 
ing qualities of the VOSE Piano are 
explained by the exclusive patented fea- 
tures, the high-grade material and superb 












workmanship that enter into their con- 
struction. The VOSE is an ideal piano 
for the home. Over 70,000 sold. 






Delivered in the United States free 
of charge. Satisfaction guaranteed. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos and time pay- 
ments accepted. 

FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let 
us send you our beautifully illustrated cata- 
togue that gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 162 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 









































comes next 


Is it one of the dear ones at 
home, or someone ina distant 
par As Have you planned the 

t 
Then sit down before you freee it 
and write for our new 80-page book of 


One Hundred Birthday Gifts 


If your gift—no matter how simple or how 
elaborate—is selected from this Birthday Book 
it will have a touch of originality which will 
delight the recipient and reflect your sense of 
the fitting in gifts. And very probably it will 
have all the qualities of an article costing 
much more at any ordinary shop. Gold and 
silver jewelry, diamonds, dainty toilet articles, 
travelers’ conveniences, distinctive stationery, 
leather and brass goods—gifts from babyhood 
to old age, each pictured, fully gescribed and 
priced. 

Incidentally, do you have trouble keeping 
track of the birthdays of your family and 
friends? The Birthday Book has ruled pages 
for that. And it tells about birthmonth stones 
and other things of interest. It is a book you 
will congratulate yourself upon owning! Itis 
free. Address: 


Daniel Low & Co. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
401 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 


WHAT 15 CENTS WILL DO 


The little matter of 16c in stamps will bring you The 
Pathfinder 13 weeks ontrial. The Pathfinder is an il- 
lustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s Capital, for 
the Nation, now in its 20th year of increasing success. 
This paper fills the bill without ry | the purse; it 
costs but $la year. If you want to keep posted on what 
is going on in the world, at the least expense of time 
and money, this is your means, If 7 want a paper in 
your home which is sincere, iable. entertaining, 
wholesome, The Pathfinder 1s yours. If you would ap- 
pre a paper whick puts everything clearly, fairly. 
oriefiy—here it is at last. Send only 16e to show that 
you might like such a paper as this, and we will send 
The Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The lic does not 
repay us. but we are giad to invest in New Friends. 
THE PATHFINDER, Box A, Washington, D. C. 


Relieve Your Doctor 


of the necessity of sterilizing his Fever Thermometer, Have a 
**Tycos”’ Fever Thermometer of your own in the house. 

One for every member of the family—that’s the sanitry way. 
If your druggist hasn't it. send us $! 50 for a |-minute **Tycos’” 
Fever Thermometer, Accept no other. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
611 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
**Where ‘Tycos’ Thermometers Come From.’’ 





















































CURRENT OPINION 


Reducing the High 
Cost of Motoring. 
HE Standard Oil Company, in 
the kindness of its heart, 
comes to the rescue of the 
motorist in his fight for a re- 
duction of the high cost of 
living in automobiles. Motor spirit, a 


fuel selling at 3 cents a gallon less than 


gasolene and possessing 25% more 
power and one quarter more mileage 
per gallon, is the latest product of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s pet corporation. The 
new fuel closely resembles gasolene, 
except that it is yellow in color and has 
a very pungent odor. Motor spirit is 
intended chiefly for motor trucks and 
similar vehicles. With the place of 
gasolene taken by this new fuel, the 
supply of gasolene for pleasure cars 
should, according to Motor Age, prove 
adequate for years to come. 


“It is not the fact that motor spirit is 
cheaper than gasolene, that is going to 
make motoring less a drain on the pocket- 
book, but the fact that the supply of motor 


| fuel from the same amount of raw mate- 
| rial or crude oil is more than doubled. 


Formerly, 100 gallons of the crude gave 
20 gallons of gasolene, 20 gallons of kero- 
sene, and 60 gallons of fuel oil, which is 


| burned under boilers in place of coal. 


“Under the new process covered by Dr. 


| W. M. Burton’s patents, this fuel oil is 


refined and gives 30 gallons of motor 
spirit. The other 30 gallons are a residue 
which is sold for other purposes, and is 


| almost or quite as valuable as the 60 gal- 


lons of fuel oil was. In other words, the 
Standard Oil Co., of Indiana, to which 
the patent was assigned, at its refinery at 
Whiting, Ind., gets from the crude its 
regular volume of gasolene and an addi- 
tional amount of motor spirit.” 


Motor spirit takes on a yellow tinge 
after standing a while. Its odor is 
stronger than that of gasolene and, as 
it evaporates more slowly, might prove 


| unpleasant if spilled on clothing or 





cushions. It starts as easily as gas- 
olene. There is a light-colored smoke 
in the exhaust of motor spirit but not 
so pronounced as the bluish smoke due 
to too much oil in many cars. 


How to Increase Our 
Meat Supply by Four 
Million Pounds. 


HALL we eat less veal to re- | 


duce the high cost of living? 
Such seems to be the sugges- 
tion of a leading meat-pack- 
ing concern in Chicago, which, 
in a yearbook recently published, calls 
the attention of lawmakers to the 
slaughter of the innocents in the ani- 
mal kingdom. The United States, it 
seems, is now the greatest veal-con- 
suming country in the world. In 1911 
there were slaughtered 8,000,000 calves 
which averaged in weight eighty 
pounds each. Had we allowed the 








TYPEWRITERS 


The T. D. S. Method 
PLACES A TYPEWRITER 
EASILY WITHIN YOUR REACH 


Send for our offer and read it carefully. 
It is intended to give you just what you 
want—a dependable standard visible Type- 
writer at a price consistent with your re- 
uirements and on terms to oo. FREE 
RIAL—NO MONEY DOW 

This method marks an sos in the Type- 
writer Industry. 

We sell typewriters direct to the user 
without employing salesmen or agents, at a 
price considerably lower than wholesale. 


FACTORY MACHINES 


Every machine sold by this Syndicate is 
strictly a Factory Machine, shipped as 
boxed at the factory of the maker. 

Heretofore the only machines available 
at a low price were either inferior grades, 
which few wanted, or else second-hand ma- 
chines of questionable condition. 

To those interested we will send full de- 
tails of the T.D.S. Method of selling type- 
writers, and in a personal letter we will 
name the present price. It is probable that 
we will not be able to maintain this low 
esd in the face of the increasing costs of 

bor and material. 

Now is the favorable time. Send your 
name and address either on a postal card 
or write it on the edge of this page and 
mail it to-day. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166 D8&2 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 




















DUST WITH 
fa 3-1N-ONE OIL 


Try this on your buffet, 
dining table, parlor table, 
chair, piano—any varnished 
surface: 

Moisten a soft woolen cloth 
or cheese cloth with a few drops of 

3-in-One. Then wipe furniture just as if 

you were dusting. 
You'll be astonished and delighted at the 
result! Every bit of dust and soil, greasy 
finger marks, etc., will vanish. A little more 

oil and a little rubbing, and mars, scars and 
stains willdisappear. All the original beauty 
and lustre of the finish will be restored. 

3-in-One contains no grease or acid to soil 
orinjure. Has no disagreeable varnish odor. 

Household size, 8-oz. bottle, SO cts; 3-0z., 
25 cts; trial size, 10cts. Allstores. 

FREE.—Write for generous free sample 
and valuable booklet—both free. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42 CUW, Broadway, NEW YORK 













BUY YOUR FURN 
F1IODOWN S$I1O0AMO 


Our monthly payment plan of selling direct saves you the 
dealer’s profits and excessive charges for installation. The 


FS ¥e Z 4 Jahant Furnace 


with the patented “Down Draft System”* 
is best for residences, schools, hotels, 

churches, etc., because it del vers 
= plenty of heat wherever and whenever 
desired at asaving of to \% in fuel 
bills. Install the Jahant yourself. We 
send complete outfit, freight prepaid 
with special plans, detailed instruc- 
tions and all necessary tools for instal- 
lation. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Write For Free Illustrated Book 
THE JAHANT HEATING CO., 
154 Mill St., Akron, OHIO 


NY SAGAN INGESTING 




















calves to live one year longer they 
would have averaged 600 pounds each 
and would have given to the country 
4,800,000,000 pounds of beef instead of 
only 560,000,000 pounds of veal. <Ac- 
cording to a conservative estimate, this 
excess of meat produced by one year’s 
growth would have sufficed to furnish 
a city of 350,000 inhabitants with its 
total meat supply for fifty years. Is 
there, asks the Springfield Republican, 
any real need for this waste of beef, 
amounting to over four billion pounds 
a year? Must people eat baby beef 
even if they cause an enormous shrink- 
age in the possible meat supply of the 
country ? 


“If the market remains free to the 
operation of the law of supply and de- 
mand, there may be no help for it. Amer- 
icans are extravagant in their expenditure, 
and their standard of living, so far as 
meat is concerned, has always been high 
owing to the comparative cheapness of 
American beef in the older days of the 
free public lands. The only substantial 
check that can now be given to the con- 
sumption of veal, evidently, is to prohibit 
by law the slaughter of the animals be- 
fore they have reached a certain age. 
Protect calves by law just as the law safe- 
guards animals and game in the wild 
state. 

“Argentina long ago saw the danger of 
destroying the basis of her great meat 
export trade, and laws were enacted in 
that country making it a criminal offense 
to slaughter female calves, or heifers or 
cows under six years of age. It is stated 
that “The results have been altogether 
beneficial.’ ” 


Applying Eugenics 
to Agriculture. 
insur- 


HERE may be various ins 
mountable legislative obstacles, 


especially in the cattle-growing 
states, to the plan of limiting our sup- 
ply of veal by law in order to decrease 
the soaring cost of existence. But the 
application of eugenics to agriculture, 
in the spirit of Burbank, as advocated 
by the Wall Street Journal, is entirely 
feasible. By careful selection of seed, 
the farmer can add a billion dollars to 
the wealth of the country annually— 
more than enough to redeem the na- 
tional debt. Burbank has said that if 
a variety of wheat were developed ca- 
pable of producing one more kernel to 
the head it would mean an addition of 
15,000,000 bushels to our wheat crop. 
To-day, remarks our Wall Street con- 
temporary, it is possible to do far more 
than that. 


“At the Minnesota station a wheat 
selected for ten years, on the principles 
of Hallett, the English physiologist, 
yielded 25 per cent. more than the parent 
variety. Applied to the crop of 1912, that 
increase would have amounted to 185,000,- 
000 bushels, worth $140,000,000. Again 


THE 


EUGENICS OF 


AGRICULTURE 

















Enjoy a sanitarily clean kitchen. 










bugaboo! 


ladder climbing. 


Machine sets in base- 
ment or on lower floor 
with its suction pipe 
running upstairs. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners with hose 
and tools are sold by 
the Heating and 
Plumbing Trade at 
$225 up. Prices do 
not include costs of 
labor, pipe, connec- 
tions and freight. 


Write 








Avoid all inner and outer dust perils. 


Do away with dust dangers! 


Why continue to inflict on your home-folks and neighbors the 
dangers of germ-laden house dust caused by broom cleaning and 
rug beating, when you can enjoy at less annual cost the dustless, 
complete cleaning of a stationary ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner? 
Will work and wear as long as the house stands! 


RCO WAND 
VACUUM CLEANER 


effort, strain, and eye-and-throat irritation inseperable from broom-duster 
method; ten times more thorough; abolishes the “‘ general house cleaning ”’ 
Nothing heavy to carry from room to room—only the dainty 
aluminum cleaning Wand, and a light-weight hose ready to connect 
instantly to suction pipe inlet in baseboard of room on any floor. Rugs 
and carpets entirely cleaned of fabric-wearing grit! 
moldings, draperies, etc., cleaned without reaching or risky step- 


Our iron suction-pipe method (from 
room to cellar) cleans all furnish- 
ings, hangings, mattresses, clothing, 
furs, carpets, linoleum, bare floors, 
etc., without beating up disease- 
breeding dust and odors. All dirt, 
grit, crumbs, thread, lint, paper- 
bits, cob-webs, etc., are instantly 
drawn out of the rooms by the magic 
working Wand. Nothing of the 


Walls, ceilings, 


Cleaning becomes attractive to servants— makes “light housekeeping ’’ for 

those without help— a boon to delicate women. 

For two years ARCO WAND Cleaners have been put to severe test in resi- 

dences, apartments, churches, stores, schools, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, 
libraries, clubs, theaters, barns, garages, etc., and have proved successful in 
complete cleaning work, economies oflabor, and little cost of electricity to run. 
The ARCO WANDis the first genuine, practical cleaner brought out! Easily 
put into old or new buildings. 
reputation and full guarantee! Why not write for (free) new catalogue 
today? Public showrooms in all large cities. 


We offer the ARCO WAND backed by our 


816-82 





ae oe AMERIGAN RADIATOR(OMPANY Ss. Michieon Ave., 


Chicago 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 











E fficiency 
Simplicity 
Durability 





















cleaning problem. 



















gaan acs 
are being installed in the most im- 
portant buildings of the day. 
ciency, simplicity and durability have been 
proven in homes 


SPENCER TURBINE 
VACUUM CLEANER 


It stands to reason the Spencer will best solve your 


Turbine Vacuum Cleaners 


Their effi- 


and skyscrapers. 


It will accomplish the most difficult 


cleaning tasks more thoroughly and in only a fraction 

of the time usually expended. 
Machines are for basement installation; made in 12 sizes, from 
¥% H.P., 1-sweeper to 40 H 
Send for catalog and list of 1,000 installations 


P., 16-sweeper capacity 


furnished as references. 


Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co. 


632 Capitol Ave., 
Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in all Principal Cities 


Hartford, Conn. 
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HEN the need of 

the typewriter 
came to the business 
world, the Remington 
came. Others followed. 
Remington was the 
first typewriter —it is 
still the first typewriter. 


First in the field, the Remington 
organization began building experi- 
ence, step by step, from the actual 
practice of typewriter users—always 
a step or two in advance of the users’ 


need. Other makes followed. 


Today the Remington typewriter 
stands unique as the greatest revo-~ 
lutionizer, the greatest energizer 
the commercial world has ever seen. 
And by no means /east of its bene- 
ficiaries are all other makes of 
typewriters — for the Remington 
created the typewriter industry and 
blazed the way—for the others to 
follow. 


1,600,000 Remington- captains of commerce in it, of the 
written letters mailed in New faith of tens of thousands of effi- 


York City alone every busi- cient employees, of the limitless 
ness day in the year. selection in choice of operators and 


choice of positions—the machine 
That tells the story of Remington that has made work for the millions, 
pre-eminence, of the confidence of and millions for the work. 








Remington—the first Typewriter. 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(lacorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 




















— The Secret of Success— 








. . 1 . 2 
of ali worldly undertakings is no secret at all to the man 
Principles of who owns “THE MAGIC STORY” printed more than a 
a million times and endorsed by thousands of successful men 
A in all departments of humaa activity, from plowboys to 
d Vv } r t 1 Ss 1 n g presidents of great corporations, : ° ™ 
, Bishop. Grand Rapids, says: +-It's the whole philosophy of life 
A n a nutshell.” Werhei Buffalo: «It’ rth $25.00 t 
rrangement man.” Leitch, Pisscee wad # con —armmaieamet 
result of reading this remarkable story.” Low, Ce ortland: 
*-$100.00 would not buy my copy if [ could not obtain another.’ 
By FRANK ALVAH PARSONS Send for the first part of this career-changing, snecess- 
building be ag or if you want the complete story at 
President of the N ladies Schad 3 . once, send a dollar today and I'l send the book tomorrow. 
aan net fee ba hs % - ne of F a a Applied You'll like it and want copies for your friends. 
’ y w book which every advertising man rriso 
and buyer of advertising needs. Sent postpaid for ex- Frank E. Me m, Pub.. 804 St. James Bldg.. New York 








amination, subject to return within ten days if found un- 


Satisfactory, on receipt of price, $2.00. i 
HAVE YOU GOT YOUR CoPY? — a ‘PUZZLES 
THE PRANG COMPANY, 358 Fifth Ave., New York City ye ay 





WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS-16 
St. Paul, Minn. 






































and again it has been shown that by 
hybridization and seed selection varieties 
of wheat can be developed to meet local 
conditions of soil and climate; while the 
gluten content can be increased by the 
same means. 

“Tt has been officially stated that our 
average yield of corn could be easily 
doubled. Seed selection alone would ac- 
complish wonders. After exhaustive tests 
the Department of Agriculture says that 
by merely testing the individual ears of 
seed corn and rejecting those of low vital- 
ity, an average gain of nearly 14 per cent. 
could be secured. It is an easy matter to 
test seed corn; and last year that increase 
would have amounted to 437,000,000 
bushels, with a farm value of $213,000,000. 
What would it amount to if every farmer 
raised his seed corn with the same care 
and skill that is given to the breeding of 
a trotting horse? 

“A strain of barley has been developed 
in Wisconsin that last year was 6% 
bushels ahead of the average yield. That 
increase on the entire acreage of last 
season would have been worth $27,000,000. 
We plant 37,000,000 acres to oats and get 
an average yield of less than thirty bush- 
els, when more could be obtained. The 
ten-year average yield of potatoes is 92.7 
bushels per acre. Maine has produced as 
high as 220 bushels. A potato will repro- 
duce, not like itself, but like the nest or 
hill it came from. Yet little attention is 
paid to selection which could increase 
production 50 per cent. When 3,500,000 
acres are planted, what a shameful waste! 

“Cotton planters should know that their 
salvation lies in their power to increase 
the yield and improve the quality. The 
expert in charge of cotton breeding in the 
Department of Agriculture says: ‘By a 
system of selection and breeding, both 
yield and quality could be greatly raised. 
As an estimate of the advantage to be 
gained annually, $200,000,000 is not un- 
reasonable.’ ” 


“After Us the Del- 
uge”—Uncle Sam’s 
New Motto. 

FTER us the deluge! remarked 

a certain French monarch. 

Has Uncle Sam adopted a 

similar motto? In the con- 
servative movement we are 
awakening to the fact that we of to- 
day are responsible for the welfare of 
those who follow us. Yet we continue 
to roll up our public debts without re- 
gard to the future. If, remarks Charles 
Whiting Baker, editor-in-chief of the 
Engineering News, a city rolls up a 
great burden of debt beyond the means 
of this generation to pay it means that 
a burden is placed on those who come 
after. There are great railway cor- 
porations which pay no dividends to- 
day because of the debts which were 
loaded on the corporation by the cor- 
rupt management of former years. 
There are cities whose inhabitants in 
future years will long groan under 
heavy burdens of taxation because of 
the extravagance now running riot. It 
is true, Mr. Baker admits in the New 
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PLACING 


York Times, that the published sta- 
tistics show so far nothing alarming in 
the increase of the public debt, taking 
the country as a whole. 


“The National debt, which was about 
$2,750,000,000 at the close of the war, now 
stands at $868,000,000. While the de- 
crease is far less than the face of these 
figures indicates on account of the de- 
preciated currency in which the debt at 
the close of the war was measured, the 
enormous gain in population and wealth 
since the war makes the present National 
debt a trifling burden compared with that 
of forty-five years ago, 

“To most intelligent Americans it will 
doubtless come as a new idea that we in 
this favored Nation have any need to 
concern ourselves about the growth of our 
public debt. They have heard much of the 
burden of the national debts of Europe 
upon the population due to the enormous 
cost of past wars and the still more 
enormous burden of present military and 
naval establishments; but they are also 
well aware that our own National debt, 
amounting to nearly three billion dollars 
at the close of the civil war, has been so 
reduced that no one nowadays pays any 
attention to it. Our public debt, how- 
ever, comprises, of course, not alone the 
obligations of the Federal Government 
but those of States, cities, and towns. 
Interest and principal of all these must 
be raised by the tax-gatherer.” 


The Shift in Public 
Sentiment. 

HE generation before us, which 

lived in a day when the debtor’s 

prison was more than a remote 
possibility, had a horror of debt which 
seems nowadays to have disappeared. 
The modern American buys his goods 
on instalment and mortgages his house 
to purchase an automobile. Something 
of the same recklessness has crept, so 
Mr. Baker avers, into our attitude 
toward public expenditures. After the 
Civil War the Nation, under wise 
guidance, set itself to the task of re- 
paying the huge accumulated National 
Debt. Two thirds were paid off in this 
manner. When the change of spirit came 
over us. Instead of paying the Na- 
tional debt, we refunded it with long- 
time bonds at a low rate of interest 
and thus transferred to future genera- 
tions the burden of paying a debt con- 
tracted by their grandfathers. The 
Spanish-American war debt, only 
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COME TO BATTLE CREEK 


ONE week of enjoyable health-building at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium is worth many weeks of 
formal amusement at the seashore or fashionable 
resort. To the jaded business man, to the woman 
grown weary of social demands, to all who seek 
refreshing rest and diversion, the Sanitarium af- 
fords an ideal resting spot. 

Here everything is scientifically planned for rest, recreation 
and health improvement—you eat, sleep and live daily 
for health in a wholesome, health-winning environment. 
Beautiful expanses of shaded lawn, picturesque lake views 
and the delightful climate for which Michigan is noted— 
all combine to make Battle Creek the favorite spring and 
summer resort, 

The outdoor life, swimming, golf, tennis, volley ball, riding, 
driving, motoring, sailing, tramping—these and many other 
pleasant outdoor recreations are encouraged by the most 
abundant facilities and favorable conditions. 

In addition to these many unique advantages, guests have 
always at hand the special medical advice and service for 
which this institution is famous throughout the world. 
There is nowhére to be found a more complete and ex- 
tensive equipment of means for diagnosis and treatment. 


All the most recent scientific forms of hydrotherapy, 
electrotherapy, mechanotherapy, diathermy, radium, medical gym- 
nastics, electrical exercises, the antitoxic dietary and all other 
effective curative measures are applied by over 
three hundred specially trained physicians and 
nurses. 

If you are planning a sojourn or vaca- 
tion, get the facts about a real “‘rest 
vacation at Battle Creek. Get back 
to nature for a while. 


Send For These Free 
Booklets 
A copy ot the Sanitarium 
Illustrated Prospectus, 
Summer Vacation Booklet 
and copies of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium Menus will be 
mailed on receipt of cou- 
pon. Tear off and mail it 
today. 






















Box133C 
The Sanitarium 
Battie Creek,Mich. 


Send me the Sanitarium 
lust P 







ed Pr ectus, the 
Vacation Booklet 
and copies of Menus FREE 


Name. ... 











partly paid off, actually increased our be peec rrr cers crs f 
National obligation. One of the con- Prous aT Tey anit a) SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
cluding acts of Congress was to au- econ rates —— 


thorize the issue of $270,000,000 more 
National Bonds to pay for the Panama i Ah , 

Canal. It is urged in defence of this Te Leet Write for our “BOOK OF DESIGNS” 
policy that the work will benefit all ‘ EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED in colors (mailed free.) show- 


future generations. But our posterity, 4 he —e ae Mission, pany her Stand- 
cs . r ard bookcases ry ; re ; by placing 
Mr. Baker insists, will have other tasks nentigs eae dh neg a ceamge che Bag hye 


: ‘ in your home. The handsome designs, the rich finish, the 
which may seem of greater importance removable non-binding doors, the absence of disfiguring iron 
to them. This argument is not as con- 


bands, make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 
vincing as Mr. Baker’s criticism of the 


Our Prices are Lower than Others 
growing recklessness of our cities. 




















and high quality is guaranteed. Sold by dealers or direct, Address Dept. K 
GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, 23 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Actual money is unsafe to carry, and 
you have the annoyance and expense 
of changing it whenever you pass from 
one country to another. 


The safest, most convenient, most eco- 
nomical form of “travel money” is “A.B.A.” 
Cheques. They are accepted like the currency 
of the country in all parts of the civilized 
world. They are safe tocarry, because your 
signature—which identifies youmis required 
to make them good. 


“A. B. A.” Cheques 


are issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100; each 
cheque plainly engraved with its exact value 
in the money of the principal nations. 


Get them at your Bank. Asé for booklet. If 
your bank ts not yet supplied with ‘*A.B.A.” 
Cheques, write for information as to where they 
can be obtained in your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST CO. New York City 


fsterbrookK 
7 ms Pens (%@ 


250 styles 


To those 

who use 

a pen only 

occasional- 

ly, Esterbrook 

Pens are the most 
pleasant and satisfactory 
assistant; to those who 
write constantly, an in- 
valuable ally and friend. 


bet Sf JPY Ae | fy 


shee ed be few | 


Backed by a half-century’s 
reputation. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 
Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John Street, New York 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


Ask your stationer 





CURRENT OPINION 


“The public’s changed attitude toward 
municipal and State debts closely corre- 
sponds to its attitude toward the Na- 
tional debt. Who is worrying nowadays 
about paying off these public obligations? 
Who hears anything anywhere concern- 
ing plans to effect economics in city and 
State expenses in order to provide funds 
for debt payment? Instead, one hears of 
plans to get around inconvenient require- 
ments in statutes or constitutions as to 
contributions to sinking funds for even- 
tual bond retirement. Or appeals are 
made for legislation to enable this or that 
or the other class of bonds to be excepted 


municipal debts can be increased beyond 

the bounds fixed by the conservative law- 

makers of a previous generation. 
“Exceptions there may be here and 


most universal way to pay off public 
bonds when they fall due is to issue new 
bonds in their place.” 


Recklessness of Our 
Cities. 


PUBLIC debt, Mr. Baker admits, 


passed on to future generations, 
if it is contracted for some property 
or work which will surely benefit those 
who come after us. But even the wis- 
est foresight is often in error with re- 
gard to future benefits of this descrip- 
tion. The water systems built by cities 
thirty years ago nearly all require sub- 
stantial alterations to conform to the 
demands of the present. The same may 


a generation ago. 
are issuing bonds to pay for improve- 
ments which will be worn out and 
worthless long before their bonds ma- 
ture. 





“Conspicuous among American munici- 


principles of public finance is the largest 
of them all, New York City. There are 
streets in New York City where the best 
asphalt pavements which can be laid are 
worn out and require total renewal within 
ten years. On some of these streets the 
asphalt pavement has already been re- 
newed three times, and each time the 
money has been provided by an issue of 
city bonds which will run fifty years be- 
fore maturity. This is not exceptional 
but typical of New York’s practice in bor- 
rowing money. Worse still, if anything, 
is its practice of issuing bonds to provide 
for the ordinary running expenses of the 
municipality, while using a large part of 
the revenues to pay interest on outstand- 
ing bonds or purchase them from the sink- 
ing fund. 

“Such hodge-podge methods of munici- 
pal finance leave the tax-payers, the invest- 
ing public and even the municipal officers 
themselves in the dark as to the city’s 
actual financial condition. It is easy under 
such a system to plunge a city into a hope- 
less chasm of bankruptcy without any one 
becoming aware of its real financial con- 
dition until too late. 








from the debt limit requirement, so that | 


there, but in general the popular and al- | 


may be legitimately and properly | 





be said of the sewerage systems built | 
Many cities to-day | 


| palities for its disregard of all sound | 








tion Tours at Popular Prices. 


245 Broadway 


$5,000 a Year 


from Ten Acres 


With Six Months Vacation 
ea 






Inde- 
pendence 
and a 
Compe- 
e tence 
Pers | for Life 


Five Thousand Dollars a Year 

net income from ten acres of matured app‘e and 
cherry orchard in the frostless and wormless 
Bitter Root Valley with a home and six months 
vacation annually in one of the most magni- 
ficiently endowed natural environments on the 
Creator’s footstool, with golf links, hunting, 
fishing and mountain climbing and with neigh- 
bors of culture, education and refinement—is 
the opportunity we offer you. 

We believe you will investigate this oppor- 
tunity because this appeal for investigation is 
directed to broad-minded and sensible readers, 
living in an age of scientific progress which has 
made the impossible of yesterday the reality of 
today. This is not an offer of something for 
nothing. It is an opportunity for you to make 
an immensely profitable compact based on man- 
kind’s partnership with Nature. We are now 
growing more than three thousand acres of fruit 
trees, one to three years old, for satisfied cus- 
tomers who would not consider selling their 
orchards at a large advance over their cost. 


$5,000 Yearly For Life From Ten Acres 

A Bitter Root Valley apple orchard bears 
commercially in its fifth year. Ten acres, fully 
developed, should be capable of returning you 
during early maturity, strictly net, a profit of 
$2,000 to $5,000 yearly. Beginning with the 
roth year from planting, judged by experience 
of others, 10 acres should net you an income of 
$5.000 yearly and employ only half your time. 

If you have a fair-sized income now and are 
willing to improve your condition, you do not 
need much capital to possess one of these big-. 
paying orchards. 

Our Proposition and Plan 
briefly stated isthis: We will sell you a CHOICE 10-ACRE 
ORCHARD HOME TRACT (spring of 1913 planting) best stand. 
ard varieties apples and cherries—with the Company's definite 
written contract to care for and develop your orchard under ex. 
pert horticultural supervision for five full growing seasons from 
date of planting, including ai! land taxes and irrigation charges, 
You may if desired, assame personal charge of your orchard at 
any time and secure a refund. 
he land should easily become worth conservatively stated, 

in fair comparison with other improved land, $1.000 an acre, 
There is a clean profit to you of 100 per cent on a 5-year invest- 
ment tocount on atthe outset. Only a $300 cash payment re- 
quired now to secare yourorchard tract—balance m easy pay- 
ments divided over a ten-year period, Your payments for the 
first few yearsare practically ALL the cash outlay you will have, 
a8 your orchard tract should meet all payments falling due 
whilein commercial bearing period and yield you a handsome 
profit besides, Our reservation plan provides for guspection 
of the land by you, aud your money back if dissatisfied. 


INVESTIGATE by using this coupen TO-DAY 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO. 
842-850 First National Bank Building, Chicago, U, 8. A. 
Robert S. Lemon, General Sales Manager 
Please send me full information concerning your River- 
view Orchard Tracts in Bitter Root Valley. 


Street No. o7 Rural Route... seccercsceccecececese cocces cece 
a ee 
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Seventy Spring and 
Summer Tours, 
comprising Tours 
de Luxe and Vaca- 
Frequent sail- 
ings; all routes, including Mediterranean. 

Send for Program 32 


ROUND THE WORLD Tours leave Sept. 11, 


Oct. 4, 18, Nov. 8, Jan. 8 
Steamship Tickets by All Lines 
THOS. COOK & SON, 
264 Sth Ave. New York 


Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques are Good Everywhere 























THE ROAD TO BANKRUPTCY 








What would the loss 
of your baggage 
mean to you? 


Hundreds of dollars gone, 
perhaps, and a ruined vaca- 
tion, because you neglected 
to insure your belongings 
while traveling! 

Baggage accidents are too fre- 
quent to take the risk—especially 
since it only costs a few cents a day 
while on your journey to secure you 
against them. Our Tourist policy 
safeguards baggage against loss 
from fire, theft, perils of naviga- 
tion and transportation while in the 
custody of any railroad, express 
company, steamship, or hotel. 

Be prepared for your nexttrip. Write 


us now for booklet—‘7hings to Remem- 
ber While Traveling’. Free. 


insurance Company 
of North America 


228 Wainut Street, 
Philadelphia 
Capital $4,000,000 
Surplus to Policy-holders 
over $8,500,000 


-_ . 
“73 Writers of Insurance 





















NorRTH _ covering: 
AMERICA - Fire Marine 
. Rent Inland 
nm Tornado Tourist 
i 4 Automobile 
Leasehold Motorboat 


Parcel Post 
Registered Mail 


Perpetual 
Use & Occupancy 

















AouNo™WortoTaips 


M rip of educational 


Ceylon, China, Japan, 
Java; Philippines, 
Hawaii, etc.” 


=, me CLaUssentus a Co. _ALLOWAY & CHAMPION 
“Tears Aveund'the World” Booklet =. pt ncaa 
OELRICHS & co.* CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK! = BOERT CAPELEE 
General Agente New vers > St Leute Sen Framciece 








HIGH GRADE AMATEUR FINISHING 


Weare experts in developing, printing and enlar, ing. 
Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money returned. Send for price list “‘A.’ 

L. M. PRINCE, 108 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 





| system these crimes and blunders of dead 


“No more significant commentary upon | Hamburg 


the results of New York’s vicious system 

of finance could be made than the fact 

that when it became necessary a year or | 
more ago to determine what margin | 
of borrowing power the city had available | 
above its constitutional debt limit, the best | 
experts attainable, after working for | 
months upon the problem, disagreed by 
over sixty million dollars in their result.” 


Road to Bank- 
and Revo- 


The 
ruptcy 
lution. 


HE bridges that span the East 
River will be obsolete before long 


in Mr. Baker’s opinion. The be- 
lief that good reads once built will last 
for all time is also a fallacy. New Jer- 
sey has been foremost of all the states 
in building good roads, and she paid for 
them as she built them, without incur- 
ring a dollar’s indebtedness! There 
should be, Mr. Baker maintains, a limit 
to the debts of municipalities as well 
as of public service corporations. The 
public are taxed for the debts of the 
latter indirectly, if not directly. We 
cannot foretell what changes may be 
wrought by the future. Under those 
circumstances it is as unwise for us to 
pass down a vast burden of debt to gen- 
erations to be as it would have been for 
the cathedral builders of the Middle 
Ages to have left the cost of those 
great structures to be a perpetual bur- 
den upon the future. An individual, 
we are told, can achieve safe and 
permanent prosperity only by eschew- 
ing extravagance, living economically 
and using his surplus earnings to pay 
his debts. “Exactly the same thing,” 
the writer concludes, “is true of a city, 
a State or a nation. All the reforms 
which are to-day advocated for better- 
ing the conditions of the poor will fall 
short of permanence if a policy of 
steady debt-payment be not established.” 


“The policy of public debt-paying here- 
in advocated ought to receive the support 
not alone of those who work with their 
hands for daily bread, but of the property 
interests who feel themselves threatened 
by Socialism with its threat of confisca- 
tion of vested rights. Nothing can be 
more certain than that the public will not 
indefinitely endure the burden of interest- 
paying on dead capital as well as on live 
capital. It is all well enough to say that 
a workman who uses tools should be 
willing to pay a fair rent for their use. 
He may be willing to do that, but it does 
not follow that he is willing to pay rent 
for the tools that his grandfather used 
before him. If he realized that he is to- 
day being made to pay interest on the 
money which a robber street railway 
baron stole before he was born, and in- 
terest on the gas pipes that were long ago 
dug up and sent to the scrap heap, and 
that under our present vicious financial 


men must forever continue a burden on 
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American 

Largest S. S. Co. in the World 
Over 400 1,210,000 


AROUND 


THE WORLD 
Through the 


PANAMA CANAL 


135-Day Cruise. From New York, 
January 27, 1914 


te S. S. CLEVELAN 
bet Up—lIncludes All Necessary ~scah 


The SS. “Cleveland” will first visit 
Havana, Kingston and Colon where am- 
ple time is allowed for the tourists to inspect 
the wonders of the Panama Canal. 

After a stop of two days at San Francisco 
the cruise proceeds to Hilo, where a visit 
will be made to the celebrated Kilauea 
Volcano. Honolulu will be the next stop. 


The steamer next calls at Yokohama, 
Kobe and Nagasaki, twelve days in all 
being spent in Japan. 

Stops willthen be made at Tsingtau and 
Hongkong in China, Manila, Batavia, 
Singapore, Rangoon, Colombo and Bom- 
bay. 

The steamer remains at Bombay for ten 
days, which affords ample time for visiting 
the famous cities in India, 

The “Cleveland” then proceeds through 
the Red Sea, the Suez Canal to Port 
Said, where acall of three and a half days 
is made to enable the tourists to visit Cairo 


and the Nile. 


Stops are made at Naples, Gibraltar and 
Southampton, completing the cruise at 
Hamburg, where direct connections may 
be made with American steamers, or a 
visit to Northern Europe may be extended 
indefinitely. 


SUMMER CRUISES 
To the land of the Midnight Sun, Iceland, 
Spitzbergen, North Cape, Norway, Scot- 
land, Orkney and Faroe Islands sailing from 
Hamburg during June, July and August, by 
S.S. Victoria Luise, First Bismarck and 
Meteor. 


my 


Jamaica tt: Panama Canal 


Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
WEEKLY SAILINGS By “PRINZ” 


and other steamers of our 
ATLAS SERVICE 


Cuba & Jamaica, 11 to 18 days. .$85.50 
Panama Canal 18 to 25 days....$140 


25 day Cruises........ $135 and $140 







Write for Beautifully Illastrated 
Book: Stating Cruise 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
LINE 


41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. LOUIS 








TONS 
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STUDY LAW 


AT HOME 


| Oocome an LL. B. | 


The Only Law School 
of Its Kind in America 


Special and Exclusive Features 


ONLY recognized resident law school in the 
United Suet contoveing of of 
Laws—L —by correspondence. wt HS law 
school in us. euudocting Ghaadiaed eeahGam it school 
and giving same instruction, by mail. a hy oad 
school giving over 450 class-room lectures to its 
ONLY law school gi a a full 

Law Course, by mail, having 
of over 30 prominent lawyers, 
& of whom are t. United States’ Attorneys) in 
ice. ONLY law school in existence 

giving omplete Course in Oratory and Public 

peaking, in conjunction with its law course. 


Other Good [ wh eee 
Features | 7” 


The Hamilton 
College of Law IS 
a College of Law 
—not an institute, 
correspondence 
school, etc. We 
gua topre- 

are our students 

pass ex- 
aminations. Our 
system of con- 
ducting examina- [| 
tions is the most | 





3-year, University 
an actual facul 

















een ae Some - 
and ex Gur Degree Bachelor of Law, LL.2, 
sive (to uslof any NOT a Diploma or Cortingane 


given. Astudent can, if he chooses, take part of our 
course by mail and finish in our resident school, 
where he will receive full credit for ali work done 

#. Our resident school is reco by all 
standard law schools in the United Sta‘ 


School : ow Endorsed 


Officials, Busi- 
ness Men,Noted 
Lawyers and 


Students. e 
have as students a 
number of prac- 
ticinglawyers(not 
graduates of rec- 





From Lecture Room to Student 
No Other Law School Can Use 
This Illustration ized law cole 

leges) who are now earning their Poaree LL.B. A 
Probate Judge (one of our students) says: “‘I am de- 
agane with the course = and pa eee 


pd yy law. Iti is I ex- 
ted to receive.”’ 

This sy: consists 4 12 vole 

on Library FREE 7 Bes phe a 





used in conjunction with x4 yo “room _+— tures. 
These law books, if purchased at retail, would cost 
almost one-half the cost of our entire 3 year course. 


Price and 
Terms 
including the Law 

brary, over 
450 Class- 
Room Lectures, 
Course in Or- 





less than the 


» is considerab! 
tuition alone of any ocent law school, and is no 


everything com 


more than that charged by e many make-shift law 
courses (issuin a gy certificates, etc.) now 
offered the public. The terms of payment are so 
easy e course is within reach o: . 

deal 


IMustrated Prospectus Free A!s° 2, great 
qpbetantiating | all ows sane, seta today and 
the age ee a. facts—then judge 
yourself. ill do The answering of 
may mean ney turning in your career. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 
1127 Elisworth Bidg. - Chicago, Ill. 


OTE: We have and offer to business men five 
special and distinct usiness courses as follows: 














Bos! i 
pice’ s, Bankers’, Commercial, Real Estate, and Credit Men's 
bo . ‘These described in our regular 


are fully 
THE Pas 
os a ept. 
HOME «:: rs ee 


STUDY (ses 


2th Year 





350 cl 
ident students 


in any time 


U.of C. (Div. T ) Chicago, Ill. 
SCHOOL INFORMATION 





wanted. 
2101. eo wiinere . ¥. 


FREE Catalogues of all 
boarding schools in United 
States. and | oapere advice sent free. Write kind of school (or camp) 
ERIC AN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION, Suite 
1515 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 





MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for PARCELS POST 
and other Government Positions. $90.00 month. An- 
Short hours. Thousands of appointments 


nual vacations. 
coming. “Pull” unnecessary. Farmers eligible. Write im- 
mediately for free list of positions open. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. M 123, Rochester, N. Y. 





CURRENT OPINION 


labor and commerce and life itself, how 
long would the ‘capitalistic system’ en- 
dure?” 


How to Keep Track 
of Uncle Sam’s 
Household  Ex- 
penses. 
F EVEN greater importance 
than the gradual elimination of 
the public debt, as proposed by 
Mr. Baker, is President Taft’s last rec- 
ommendation to Congress, namely, the 
establishment of a national budget. 
From one point of view the words of 
a retiring executive may have little 
weight. From another, as Bradstreet’s 
remarks, they may have peculiar 
weight as representing the matured 
judgment of a public man who has 
been at the center of affairs and knows 
much of the complex ramifications of 
administration, and who speaks with- 
out political hope or fear. There is 
no reason in the world why Uncle Sam 
should be less prudent than any house- 
holder in considering his yearly ex- 
penses. The United States, as Mr. 
Taft observes, is the only great nation 
that does not use a budget system. The 
system is supported by the best judg- 
ment and experience that has obtained 
in the management of corporate bodies, 
both public and private. 


“While officers of private corporations 
are not ordinarily limited by law in such 
manner as to make it necessary for them 
to act under formal appropriations, it is 
the ordinary method of transacting busi- 
ness to have the president of a corpora- 
tion lay before its board at its annual 
meeting a report which is also made 
ayailable to all persons who may be in- 
terested; it is common experience for the 
president as the responsible head of the 
executive branch to set forth what has 
been done during the past year and what 
it is proposed that the corporation shall 
do during the next year; it is common 
experience for the president as the head 
of the administration to accompany his 
proposals with estimates; it is common 
experience for the president as the head 
of the executive branch to submit esti- 
mates with recommendations as to how 
proposed expenditures shall be financed.” 


Our Budgetless 

Government. 
HE advantage of definite concrete 
statements as to the needs of the 
various departments of the Gov- 
ernment by their responsible heads is 
readily apparent. Such a statement 
will greatly facilitate the adoption of a 
procedure by the deliberating branch 
of the Government whereby the gross 
amounts to be appropriated may be de- 
termined in advance of decision as to 
what amount will be allowed for each 
detail of the Government’s business, in- 
stead of having the relations of income 














You Have Succutive Ability 


Yes, 3 you have. 
man has inherent within him the power to 
govern and direct the efforts of others and to 
make a success of his own business career. 


Every intelligent 


Is that power latent? Develop it. Sheldon will 
show you how. Hidden within you are resources— 
possibilities — powers — greater than your dreams. 
‘They need only development, a chance for an outlet 
—then success is yours. 

The business world holds its big jobs open for men 
who have had this development. 

Sheldon men are filling them. Over 52,000 men— 
employers and employees both, are reaping the re- 
wards of Sheldon teaching in ca sh. hey know the 
joy of accomplishment, the satisfaction of doing big 
things in a big way. 

Get started growing. Get acquainted with the 
Sheldon Courses in Business Building, Salesmanship 
and Man Building. Write for the Sheldon a 
the first step. Take it this very minute. (61) 


The Sheldon School 
1374 Republic Building Chicago, Ill. 











FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 


: Rosenthal Method of 
en Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear 
the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and 
phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, for 
minutes or hours atatime. It is a pleasant. fascinating study: 
no tedious rules or memorizing. It is not expensive—all mem- 
bers of the family can use it. You simply practise during spare 
moments or at convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time 
you speak, read and understand a new language. 
Send for Booklet and Terms for Easy Payment 
E LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
2 West 45th Street, New York 










TH 
964 Putnam Buliding 











TAKE YOUR RIGHT PLACE IN THE 
WORLD Don't suffer the mortification of seeing others 


outstrip you with seemingly little effort because 
you lack the vital element to success—Forceful Personality. 
Itisthe key toachievement, the touchstone that canturn your 
ambitions into realities. Daoud’s Course teaches you how to 
acquire the characteristics that win popularity and success. 
Write today | for interesting and instructive booklet « ‘Power of 
Personality” which outlines what a knowledge of practical 
psychology can do for you. Send two 2c. stamps. 

DAOUD’S SCHOOL, Dept. D. Washington, D. C. 


CAMP PENN. 


A real camp of a different kind, for 


























“juniors” only. If your lad is a strong, 
clean, manly chap, this is the place for 
him. Located on a 600-acre tract in Lake 
Champlain. For particulars write 
Cc. K. TAYLOR 
Mermaid Lane, St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 
taught by mail with wonderful 
results. Write for particulars 
and testimonials from our grad- 
uates. Established Eleven Years. 
Illinois Conservatory, Studio D, 96 B’way, N.Y. 
To sell on commission—2c to 5c a word. 
MSS. read, criticized, revised, and typed. 
Story Writing and Journalism taught by mail. 
Free booklet, “Writing for Profit,” tells 
how, gives proof. National Press Ass’n, 
Dept. 41, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Send us your song poems or melodies. They may become 
big hits and bring thousands of dollars. Past experience 
unnecessary. Available work accepted for publication. In- 
structive booklet and information free. 

MARK $S-GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 14, Washington, D.C. 
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and outgo to be computed after action 
has been taken on the many matters 
which are brought before the Congress 
for determination. In view of our 
reckless and so far budgetless Govern- 
ment, our national expenditures which, 
in the course of 123 years, have 
mounted up from three millions to one 
thousand millions a year, may be said 
to have been without plan or program. 
Says Mr. Taft: 


“Altho we are annually spending $400,- 
000,000 for military purposes, including 
pensions, we have never had a compre- 
hensive or consistent military policy. 
Nor have we as a nation had any plan 
for developing the many services which 
have been erected to provide for the 
economic and social welfare. Bureau 
after bureau, service after service, has 
been organized, but neither the executive 
branch nor the Congress has been con- 
sciously working to a consistent, well- 
defined purpose. Not only have we not 
had a definite program for determining 
each year what welfare work should be 
undertaken or what should be the next 
step in promoting or conserving economic 
and social interests, but there has been 
the same lack of program in regard to 
our national finances and proposed ex- 
penditures.” 


The Wisconsin Plan of 
State Life Insurance. 


N 1911 Wisconsin passed a law es- 

tablishing a life insurance fund 

to be administered by the State, 

“without liability on the part of 

the State beyond the amount of 
the fund, for the purpose of grant- 
ing life insurance and annuities to per- 
sons who at the time of the granting 
of such insurance and annuities are 
within the State or residents thereof.” 
The insurance organs, inimical to State 
insurance, call gleeful attention to the 
non-liability clause embodied in the act. 
Nevertheless those who have insured 
their lives under the Wisconsin plan 
need not feel disturbed, so Benjamin E. 
Beecher, the assistant actuary of the 
State Department, tells us, for the de- 
tails have been carefully devized and 
worked out. Insurance may be granted 
to persons between the ages of twenty 
and fifty in amounts of $500 or mul- 
tiples thereof. Until 1,000 policies 
have been issued, no more than $1,000 
shall be granted on any one life and 
not more than $3,000 at any time. At 
present five plans of insurance are 
offered: 

“(1) Ordinary Life; (2) Twenty- 
Payment Life; (3) Endowment at Age 
Sixty-five; (4) Ten-Year Endowment; 
(5) Term to Age Sixty-five.” 


“On the Ordinary Life plan a level an- 
nual premium is charged until death, and 
at death $1,000 is paid; on the Twenty- 
Payment Life plan a level annual pre- 
mium is charged for twenty years or until 
prior death, and at death $1,000 is paid; 
















A Perfect Memory 
Is the Key to Success 


The mind of the average person is filled with 
thousands of single unrelated ideas which waver and 
fluctuate with every emotion, like the billows of the 
sea. 

The man with a Wandering Mind can never hope to 
Make Good—he will always be a drug on the market— 
he has too many competitors. The great men of all ages 
were those who acquired the ability to concentrate and to 
memorize. 


You Can be Trained to Remember Accurately 


In the business battle—matching wits each hour of every day—the ability or inability to think 
on your feet, to remember instantly and accurately, means gain or loss. To succeed you must 
be “forget-proof.” 


The Dickson Method of Memory Training Will 


enable you to classify impressions, ideas, names, facts and arguments so 
as to have them ready at a moment’s notice. It will train you to think 
on your feet, to converse in a natural interesting way, to overcome 
self-consciousness and bashfulness, to acquire easy, logical thinking. 
My course is not a theory, but is purely and absolutely scientific—the 
result of more than 20 years of close, intimate contact with students 
in schools and colleges and searching their developing minds for means 
of strengthening their memories. 


6c ” 

I Want to Send You My Book “How to Remember, 
Simply clip the coupon and mail it today. 
Absolutely FREE It will explain clearly the course that has 
raised tiousands of men from failures to great successes. You can 


have this same training. My free book is the first step. Don’t delay. 
Age, education, vocation or place of residence makes no difference. 




















Send the coupon or postal today. Prof. 
How to Get a Free Copy of This Valuable Henry 
Dickson 


Book De luxe edition handsomely illustrated, 

richly bound. Is exactly suited to meet 
the needs of the man or woman who desires to 
be a successful public speaker. 

The price of this 1912 deluxeeditionis @ =@= & 

$2.00. I will, however, present a copy 

absolutely free to every student who en- a 

rolls for my course of memory training 

within ten days after reading this offer. 


SEND THE COUPON 
OR POSTAL 


NT, 


America’s foremost au- 
thority on Memory Train- 
ing, Public Speaking, Self 
Expression, and Principal of 
the Dickson Memory School, 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, 


Prof, Henry Dickson, Principal, t 
Dickson School of Memory 
975 Auditorium Bldg.,Chicago,!ll 


C J 
U Bend me free Booklet. ‘‘How to Remember,"’ C 
0 if 

C 





also full particulars how to obtain a free copy 
of Dickson's ‘How to Speak in Public."’ 








Drcxson Sasoor oF Menony 


4 cHIcaco 























The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the 
Summer Quarter on the same 

\ basis as during the other quar- 

\ ters of the academic year. 

\ The undergraduate colleges, 
the graduate schools, and the 
professional scnools provide 
courses in Arts, Literature, 

| Science, Commerce and Ad- 

\ ministration, Law, Medicine, 
Education, and Divinity. In 

| struction Is given by regular 
|members of the University 

} staff which is augmented in 

the summer by appointment 

| of professors and instructors 
from other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1913 

Ist Term June 16--July 23 

2d Term July 24--Aug, 29 
Detailed announcements will 
be sent upon application. 


The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


ru TAMMER 


Send for my 200 page book with Free Triai 


This School is Supreme 
in Teaching Law byMail 


‘THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL 


It established corre- 
spondence instruction 23 years 
ago. It was founded on sane meth- 
ods, sound courses and authoritative 
teaching. It has never deviated therefrom. 
It has had phenomenal success and enjoys 
unlimited respect. Right now 


The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law 


is best equipped—best qualified to teach you law— 
for legal practice or for business. The catalog ex- 
plains each advantage in detail, lists the thou- 
sands of successful graduates, and gives the fair 
prices for College Law Course 
and Business Law Course. 
If you want the best—write 
42 now for this catalog. 




















































































Lesson explaining methods for Home Cure 
Established 15 years. Reputation world-wide 
G. A. LEWIS, 136 Adelaide St.. Detroit, Mich. 




















 AASAIUL ite, 
wn Worry, 


“That coupon 


gave me my 
start’’ 


“It’s only a little while ago that I 
was just where you are now. My 
work was unpleasant; my pay was 
small. I had my mother to take care 
of, and it was tough sledding trying 


to make ends meet. I hadn’t had much 
schooling. I didn’t know enough to fill any 
better job than the one I had. 

‘One day saw an ii. of the 
American School. It told how other men 
got better positions and bigger salaries by 
taking their courses. I didn’t see how a 
correspondence course could benefit me, but 
as long as it didn’t cost anything to mark 
the coupon I thought it was worth investi- 
gating at least. I marked the coupon and 
sent it in on the next mail. 

“That was two years ago, and now I’m 
drawing more every week than I used to get 
in a mont. 











If you want a better position if you want 
to get into omee work, if you want a 
salary that’s worth while— 


SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON NOW 
American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Opportunity Coupon 











American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Please send me your Bulletin and advise me how I can 
qualify for the position marked **X"’ Curr. Op, 4-13 





.... Electrical Engineering .... Lawyer 

. Elec. Light & Power Supt. .-. Bookkeeper 
..--Klectrieal Wireman .... Stenographer 
.... Telephone Expert ..-. Private Seeretary 
..-- Architect .... Accountant 
..-- Building Contractor -.. Cost Accountant 

.. Architectural Draftsman ...Cert’f’d Pablie Ace’nt 

. Structurat Engineer -- Auditor 


-.-- Business Manager 
..-. Fire Ins. Inspector 
.--.Pire Ins. Adjuster 
..-- Fire Ins. Expert 
.--. Moving Picture Op’r 
.... Sanitary Engineer 
.... Reclamation Eng’r 
.-.. Textile Boss 

. College Preparatory 


..-- Conerete Engineer 

.. Civil Engineer 

... Surveyor 

-»+-Mechanical Engineer 

.--Mechanieal Draftsman 

....-Steam Engineer 

..-- Stationary Engineer 

..--Gas Engine Engineer 
A hile Wechantet 








NAME. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
ADDRESS. ..cccccccccccccccccccccsscccce 











Big money in songs. Send us your poems 
or melodies or write for our free instruc- 
tive booklet. You may be able to write a 
“hit-'* Costs nothing to investigate. 
MARKS —GOLDSMITH CO., Dept. 30. 
606 14th St., Washington, D. Cc. 
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CURRENT OPINION 


on the Ten-Year-Endowment a level pre- 
mium is charged for ten years or until 
prior death, and at death or at the end 
of ten years $1,000 is paid; on the En- 
dowment at Age Sixty-five a level annual 
premium is charged until age sixty-five 
is reached or until prior death, and at 
death or at age sixty-five $1,000 is paid; 
and on the Term to Age Sixty-five a level 
annual premium is charged until age 
sixty-five or until prior death and $1,000 
is paid if death occurs before age sixty- 
five. 

“These policies represent standard 
forms issued by legal reserve companies. 
In fact the State life insurance is noth- 
ing more than the taking over of the best 
insurance practice of the day reduced to 
its simplest terms and offering it to the 
people at cost, with a large part of the 
cost eliminated through the fact that no 
agents are employed and that there is 
no ‘overhead’ charge to maintain offices 
and highly salaried officials.” 


Saving the Money of 
the Policyholder. 


TATE Insurance, according to the 
S same authority, represents an at- 

tempt on the part of the people to 
secure for themselves the best insurance 
at reduced cost by making use of the 
State offices already in existence. 
Thus in Wisconsin, he asserts, in The 
Independent, out of total disbursements 
by insurance companies for the year 
1910 of $234,803,000, the sum of $69,- 
525,000 went for expenses of manage- 
ment, including agent’s expenses, or 
43.1 per cent. of what was paid to 
policyholders for that year. In the 
case of fraternal societies the percent- 
age on the same basis was 16.1 per 
cent. According to the new Wisconsin 
System, in force since October, 1912, 
the Commissioner of Insurance, with 
his force of actuarial and clerical as- 
sistants, is made the administrator of 
the plan and the business is conducted 
through his office. Investments are 
made by the State Treasurer, who is 
ex-officio custodian of all funds re- 
ceived. The State Board of Health 
acts as a medical board to appoint local 
medical examiners in the various com- 
munities and to receive and pass upon 
| the reports as to the insurability of the 
applicant. State factory inspectors, 


fen | State banks, county, town, village and 
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Song 


Don’t i your ee to others. You g 
ay monthly Y. SHE 
IOUSE, 117 Wost 45th Street, NEW YORK 


SONG POEM 


t ALL profits. We 





or without aoe Acceptance guaranteed, if available. 


La, ge book FR 
DUGDALE COMPANY 


Criticised, Revised, Typed. Send for leaflet L 
References: Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Sth Ave., New York | 


Poems Published ded ele ae 
ET MU ‘BIC oe ARING 


WANTED 


We pay hundreds of 
dollars a year to suc- 
cessful song writers. Send us Your Work today, with 


296 Washington, D.C. 


DUGDALE COMPANY, Dept. 296 Washington, DC. 
MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 


ming gue sane Ma ret tend city clerks and treasurers, 





| 


are fur- 
nished with “literature” and application 
blanks and are authorized to receive 
applications and premium payments. 
Consequently only the employment of 
the necessary additional clerical help 
falls as an expense upon the policy- 
holder. State insurance seems to be 
in accordance with the present trend 
of evolution. Yet it is by no means 
certain that we are entirely prepared 
for this phase of economic and social 
development. 




















Approval 


BEATS(ARDSYSTEMS 


This Outfit Will Prove It. 
RECORDS INDEXED ALPHABETICALLY 
AND BY DATE AT THE SAME TIME 


All Kinds of Records Can be Arranged Better and 
Found Easier in OUR LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 
Than if Kept in Any Other way. 
This complete outfit sent on approval. 
$1.00 -00 If iv’s not worth MORE to you send $ 00 
it buek and we will return your 
One Improved Fiat Opening Loose Leaf Binder covered with 
Imported Buckram, size 5% in. high, 84 in. wide, 144 in. 
thick; securely holding 200 sheet 8. 
Two Hundred Sheets—-( Your choice of 45 different record 
forms, including 5 different Ledger Rulings), on a tine 
quality of white bond paper, size 5 in. high by 8 in. wide. 
One complete Set Alphabetical Index Sheets to tit Binder 
with durable tabs printed on both sides. 
Twenty-five Moore’s Movable Metal Markers for indexing 
records Alphabetically and According to Date. 
One Special Heavy Index Sheet, numbered from 1 to 31. 
OUR FREE BOOK 
‘Moore’s Modern Methods” contains 160 pages of valuable 
information on the subject of Bookkeeping and Loose 
Leaf Accounting; itillustrates and describes the various 
ruled and printed record forms which can be furnished 
with this outfit. Wesend this book WITHOUT CHARGE 
to amy Business or Professional Man who writes for it. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 810 Stone St., Rochester, N.Y 














OUR SMART 
CARD IN CASE 


Engravers 


HUNT the WORLD OVER 


for a smooth edge book form card, 
and you will find but one— 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


The card is not perforated. You 
will never cease to wonder at its 
perfection, and delight in its at- 
tractiveness. Men and concerns 
of quality use these cards exclu- 
sively. You haven’t used them be- 
cause they have not been brought 
to your attention. 


Send for a Sample Tab today 
and cetach the cards. Beautifully 


engraved, they are the best the 
world affords in cards. 





The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


Die Embossers Plate Printers 
85-87 East Adams St., CHICAGO 





box 50 assorted. 
YEARLY SALE 100 MILLION 


‘THE 0. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Moderate Prices. S t 
Social Etiquette, $1— 
Ly 





Wedding Invitations, Announcements 


Visiting Cards and Stamped Stationery. 
~~ 4 from an Elegant Shop at 

a New Book, 
free with every 


ord 
ETT, 317 NORTH CHARLES st., BALTIMORE, Mo. 


Correct 
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HOW COMPULSORY COMPENSATION 


The Great Rooseveit 


Dam in the 


Salt River 
Valley, sion 


is watering a farm 
for you 


Not a big farm, perhaps, but an 
orchard home of ten or twenty, or even 
forty, acres, if you feel equal to the 
undertaking. And this is superlatively 
good land, deep, durable, rich and easily 
worked, the kind that allows the owner 
to ride in big automobiles and have 
pianos in the parlor. 


The soil is prolific. Every acre, in- 
telligently handled, will produce from 
four to ten times the average returns of 
the best land in the corn belt, and the 
local market takes everything raised at 
profitable prices. 


You who look to the West for a home 
can do yourself no greater benefit than 
to investigate the money-making oppor- 
tunity offered by this wonderful valley, 
with its twelve months’ growing season. 


It is located in the center of the most highly 
mineralized country on earth. Miners must be 
fed—hence good prices for all produce. 


Fruit ripens early, beating other sections by 
from twenty to sixty days, and brings “top prices. 
Thousands of cattle and sheep fatten on alfalfa 
grown here, and they, too, “top the market.’ 


Land watered by this great dam may be had at 
about $150 an acre on good terms. he tremen- 
dous electrical power which is being developed is 
expected to pay the entire expense of maintenance. 


If you want to locate on unsurpassed soil, in a 
perfect climate, with abundant water, splendid liv- 
ing conditions, and a market that will take all you 
can raise, write to me to-day for a copy of our 
new folder, “Arizona and the Salt River Valley.” 


C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
2338 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


I’ll gladly give you also full information regard- 
ing Twice-a-month Homeseekers’ Excursions. 


You may secure authoritative information by addressing | 


Harry Welch, Secretary Board of Trade, Phoenix, Arizona, 








THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 


described by the New York Sun as “a 
miracle of condensed scholarship, and 
the most satisfactory and practical work 
of its kind in the language.”’ THe latest, 
most scholarly and most authoritative 
dictionary for home and office use—an 
abridgment of the monumental Oxford 
Dictionary now nearing completion. Con- 
tains 1,041 pages; defines over 70,000 
words; bound in exceedingly handsome 
red, flexible sheep-skin, with the title 
and arms of Oxford U niversity stamped 
in gold on the back and front cover. 
An invaluable work and an exceedingly 
handsome book. Price, $1.50, express 
charges prepaid. 


Current Literature Pub. Co., 


140 West 29th Street, 
New York City. 











Washington’s Compulsory 
Compensation for Work- 


ingmen. 
HE State of Washington has had 
a year and half’s experience 


with her new Workingmen’s 
Compensation Act, the first trial in | 
America of the insurance of working- | 
men against injuries in their employ- | 
ment—a system that Germany has had 
in effect for years and that England 
is now trying. There have been, as 
the New York Times Annalist remarks, 
| radical differences of opinion about the 
| wisdom of Washington’s plan. The 
| Washington Commissioners in their re- 
port of the first year’s work put forth 
a ringing challenge to all critics. “The 
spirit of the West,” they proclaim, 
“liberal to the victims of misfortune, 
not worshipping precedent, inclines to 
the view that ‘the wisdom of succes- 
sive ages is no proof that greater wis- 
dom from greater enlightenment may 
not exist to-day.” The Washington 
plan may be described as a system of 
collective insurance under State ad- 
ministration. It resembles the Lloyd- 
George plan in England, but there is 
no provision for payments to work- 
ing people during sickness or during 
unemployment, as in England. It is 
entirely devoted to the protection of 
workingmen from loss by industrial 
accidents. 


How Compulsory Com- 

pensation Works Out. 
HE Commissioners, whose report 
is summarized admirably in the 
Annalist, supply not only theories 
but figures. The records of the Com- 
mission have been consulted and ana- 
lyzed by investigators from Canada, 
from Oregon, California and_ else- 
where. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, spurred into activity, 
no doubt, by the success of the Wash- 
ington experiment, has just prepared 
for the consideration of State legisla- 





| pensation acts. 


ture’s two plans, one providing for 
compulsory and one for voluntary com- 
The State of Washing- 


| ton collected $980,445 in the first year 


from employers in all classes. Rail- 
roads had to pay the highest premiums, 
that is to say, $2.90 per $100 of pay- 
| roll. Electric companies paid $1.62, 
| lumbering and milling concerns $1.46, 
‘longshoring concerns $1.25, and coal 
mining $1.23. Textile manufacturers 
paid 12 cents. The lumbering interests 
paid in the biggest aggregate, $324,102, 
the railroads $96,549. Owners of the- 


out to injured workmen or their sur- 


| payments and $290,933 was put into a 





| future payments. 





aters paid $445.14. The aggregate paid | 


vivors was $445,527, while a reserve of | 
$243,984 was set aside for continuing | 


balance fund that will be allowed to | 
accumulate or will serve to reduce | 
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In Thrilling Moments Like This 
Your camera—your lenses —must not ‘fal you. Ifyou 
wish to unfailingly record 
incidents in real life not as 
the eye sees them _ 
—but as they 
actually happen 

use 


BY GOERZ careias 


A Goerz Lens takes pictures that .are. worth 
money, because they show im clearest, 
sharpest detail, incidents which the eye itself~ 
is not quick enough to grasp. A Goerz Lens 
may be fitted to the camera you now have. 
Our Book on “Lenses and Cameras” 
w ill be sent for the er , 
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Plant for Profit 


Pecans for Zero Climates Hardy, acclimated trees, strong and 


rugged, grown under Northern condi- 
tions, from Northern seed and budded from Northern fruiting trees—the only kind you can 
plant with safety. ‘They produce large, thin-shelled nuts, plump, meaty, delicious—selling 
for $1 a pound. Succeed in almost any soil. Endures zero weather without injury. 
Magnificent for lawn and park. 
a 
Berries every day from 
St. Regis Everhearing Raspberry 2erries every day from 
crop after crop, all summer—two to three good “pickings” a week of large, sugary, crimson- 
bright: berries. This you can have by setting out St. Regis this Spring. The bushes yield 
bountifully year after year—succeed in any soil—endure severest heat, drought and cold. 
Our 1913 Catalog and Planting Guide—includes Nut Culture, 
Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., mailed Free on Request 


GLEN BROS., Inc. "x00! Nersery 2067 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











Get that Smile 


It was caught in an instant by a 

lens of surpassing merit. The 

perfect illumination and uniformly 
ans clear definition cannot be sug- 
gested by the reproduction. The 
| best results will be within your 
reach with a 


acim 
Bausch Lomb Zeiss 


Its remarkable power of gathering and transmitting light gives 
great speed—clear definition — perfect illumination. The Tes- 
sar is unequaled for portraits, landscapes, action subjects, etc. 









Price and information as to the best lens for your 
purpose will be sent postpaid. Write for Booklet 
38H today. Ask your dealer to show you a Tessar, 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical CG. 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCC 
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THE BEST OF BALZAC 


In six handsome volumes, full library size. each 514 x 734 in. 
Green cloth binding; gold titles; half-tone frontispieces. Large 
print, clear type, wide margins. Contains all of Balzac’s greatest 
masterpieces—*The Wild Ass’s Skin,” “La Grande Breteche,” “Old 
Goriot,” “A Passion in the Desert,” “An Episode Under the Ter- 
ror,” “Eugenie Grandet,” “A Woman of Thirty,” “Caesar Birot- 
teau,” “Cousin Betty,” and “Cousin Pons.” These six volumes rep- 
resent Balzac at the zenith of his powers. They contain some of the 
most fascinating and powerful fiction in French literature. Price, 
$6.00, express charges prepaid. 

Current Literature Publishing Company, 140 West 29th Street, New York City 

























The Case. Against 
State Insurance. 


ESS rosy is the view of state insur- 
a ane taken by William H. Hotch- 
kiss, formerly Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York 
and one of Mr. Roosevelt’s captains at 
Armageddon. To his mind, state in- 
surance is “a socialistic experiment as. 
dangerous as it is unnecessary.” In 
The Outlook he reviews state insur- 
ance not only in Wisconsin and Wash- 
ington, but throughout the world. New 
Zealand, England, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, the Netherlands, each 
has some form of state insurance, yet 
—excluding the social and near-social 
insurance plans—much less than one 
per cent. of the outstanding insurance 
in the civilized world, whether meas- 
ured by policies or by dollars of in- 
surance, is written by Government, 
either as manager or insurer. There 
are also, Mr. Hotchkiss goes on to 
say, twilight zones between the State 
form and social insurance, on the one 
hand, and these two and mutual in- 
surance under State guarantee on the 
other. The much-praised and gen- 


| erally successful German system of old 


age, sickness, and accident relief is 
mutual, State, and social insurance 
rolled into one, tho essentially it is in- 
surance by mutual associations of em- 
ployers and employed. It is not State 
insurance as that term is understood 
by us. 


State Insurance in the 

United States Means 

Forty-Eight Different 

Systems. 

N THIS country, Mr. Hotchkiss 
| contends, the question, “Shall in- 
surance be written by the State?” 
should be its own answer. Under our 
system of forty-eight commonwealths, 
with their varying health, fire preven- 
tion, and labor laws, the competition 
between the States and the trade in- 
equality and general chaos that would 
follow from forty-eight different State 
Systems, seem to preclude a Nation- 
wide State Insurance plan. Nor are 
we Americans yet convinced, continues 
the former Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, that the central government 
should either become our insurance 
manager at large or, through an excise 
tax under the “general welfare” clause 
of the Constitution, the universal in- 
surer against all the hazards of the 
persons and the property of all the peo- 


| ple. Mr. Hotchkiss admits the un- 


popularity of the insurance companies, 
first, because they are corporations, 
second, because some insurance cor- 
porations have been brought to book 
for financial transactions publicly con- 
demned, while some others, in their 
callow years, were, speaking mildly, 
rather exacting in settling claims; and 
still others are now being grilled as 
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The Garage Beautiful Price $150 Cash 
A gilt edge investment that will add three 

times its cost to the value of your prop- 
erty, double the efficiency of your car and cut 
your repair bills to the vanishing point. 


$25 DOWN and $10 MONTHLY 


for fourteen months, or $150 cash 
will purchase an 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL 
GARAGE 


built with walls cf American Pressed Steel, 
heavily galvanized and stamped to represent 
brickwork, concrete or wood siding. Painted 
three coats to harmonize with your residence. 
Fitments include high-grade panel doors, case- 
ment windows, glass hardware, tool rack, 
closet, work bench, etc. Two men can erect it 
in two hours, and it will last a lifetime. Any 
size built to order. Write for Catalog G-9. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL 


GARAGE COMPANY 
215-219 Stevens Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 
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vegetable b 
which delighted 
you last season? Or§ 

that novelty in flowers which § 

drew your admiring attention? f 
Have you a corner of your garden 

where some old-time perennial just & 
belongs—if you could only find it? 


It is almost certain 


i “You can get them at Dreer’s” 


The Diamond Jubilee edition of 3 
Dreer’s Garden Book describes near-§ 


ly five thousand kinds of Seeds, & 
Plants and Bulbs—really everything & 
worth growing in this country. § 
Practical cultural notes on_ flowers |f 
and vegetables make this book of(f 
greater value than any half dozen |i 
books on gardening. 

Mailed free to anyone mentioning this publication 


DREER’S SUPERB ASTERS—The finest 
strain, either for garden decoration or cut- 
ing. Packets contain enough seed to pro- 
duce more than one hundred plants. Made 
up of eight beautiful colors. Ten cents per 
packet. DREER’S GARDEN BOOK with 
each order. 
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© alfor your speech, 
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Revision, Disposal of MSS. 
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&Sronze Memorial Tablets 
Designs and Estimates Furnished Free. 
INO,.WILLIAMS,. Inc... BRONZE FOUN DRY, 546 W. 27th St., New York 
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OF STATE 


accessory to the “arson trust.” “Which 
| being noted,” the writer goes on to say, 
| “the plain fact is that—with exceptions 

which prove the rule aside—the private 
insurance companies of the country are 
well managed, honest in relations with 
policy-holders and the public, and ab- 
solutely dependable in a financial sense. 
I speak from the view-point of State 
supervision when I say that the people 
of our States would gain mighty little 
in dependability of insurance if the 
State plan should supersede the private 
plan; they would be pretty sure to lose 
much in efficiency and square dealing. 
Government with us is still political, 
not social.” 








Dubious Economy of 
State Insurance. 

UT the rates! Yes, Mr. Hotch- 

kiss concedes, the cost generally 

speaking is too high. The pre- 
miums we pay go for (1) losses and re- 
serves, (2) expense, and (3) profits. 
If the State is to do this business, no 
saving can be made on losses and re- 
serves. Perhaps, nay probably, the 
State could save on “expense” and, 
the government being the stockholder, 
nothing would be needed for “profits.” 
In life insurance the expense, or “load- 
ing,” is 10% on non-participating in- 
surance and 30% on participating (a 
fair part of the latter, however, coming 





back in dividends); in fire insurance 
about 40%; and in accident insurance 
between 35 and 50%. But how, Mr. 


Hotchkiss asks, have the “State insur- 
ance” nations and States fared in 
eliminating the expense of insurance? 
Mr. Hotchkiss’s repl; to his own 
rhetorical question differs materially 
from the reports of the Insurance Com- 
missioners of Wisconsin and Washing- 
ton. He says: 


“Much the larger part of the expense 
factor goes in commissions to soliciting 
and collecting agents. Yet no State in- 
surance plan has succeeded without hav- 
ing agents. Mr. Gladstone tried it in his 
postal industrial insurance plan of 1865, 
but the private companies forged ahead 
in spite of the prestige of the Govern- 
ment’s guarantee and the State’s indus- 
trial life insurance became negligible. 
Wisconsin has made the same error; so 
few applications for insurance have come 
in that the State office has not yet started 
to issue policies. In New Zealand, where 
there is free competition between the 
Government and the companies in all the 
fields, the Government has agents on com- 
mission as well as the companies. Italy 
starts off her life insurance monopoly 
with agents on commission, and compels 
new business not by prizes and rewards 
to good producing agents, but by fining 





new business up to the statutory limits. 


compulsory insurance, and, save for in- 
surance against work accidents in hazard- 
ous trades, we are hardly ready for that.” 





The remedy for the middleman cost is | 


INSURANCE 


. plete directions furnished. 


such agents as fail to produce each year | 
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Makes Your Bath 
Twice as Refreshing 


New Kind of Shower. Fits Any Tub. 
Doesn’t Wet Your Head. 
Needs No Curtain. 


Try It 10 Days Free 


You'll find this new kind of shower far 
more refreshing than a tub bath, whether 
you take it hot, cold or tepid. 

And you can try it ten days free without 
having to send a single cent in advance. 

Works on new principle. Needs no clammy 
curtain to keep it from splashing out of the tub. 

Doing away with all need for a curtain and 
the elimination of overhead piping and compli- 
cated parts is what makes the price so low. 


Kenney Needle Shower . 
Only $6 ~ 


The only shower of any kind which throws 
four needle-spray streams. When you stand 
erect no water touches your head—all strikes 
direct against the body from the neck down. 
But you can douse your head if you wish by 
simply bending a trifle. 

Very handsome fixture. All metal. Heavy 
nickel finish over brass. Nothing to wear out or 
getoutoforder. Easilyputup. Neverin the way. 


Don’t Send Any Money 


Just order on your Jetterhead or enclose busi- 
ness card or reference and yor'il get the shower 
prepaid for ten days’ free enjoyment. 

If you want to keep it, simply send $6 in full 
payment; if not, simply return it. Better write 
for the free trial today. 


A. K, Reddan Specialty Co., 25 West Broadway, NewYork 
(Responsible Agents Wanted) (7-B> 
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for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “ Steeleote” Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-fron:-factory, for $92.50. But to 
protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel. we set a 
time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price 
for 30 days oniy. Just now we can save you 835 or more. 
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and seams permanently tight. Practically indestructible. 
Locks securely. Ample room for largest car and all equip- 
ment. Made by one of the largest makers of portable fire 
proof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 56-page illustrat- 
ed Garage Book by return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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GREAT BARGAIN OFFER 


ON APPROVAL 


A Superb De Luxe Edition of the Masterpieces of Bulwer-Lytton 
ONLY TWENTY-FIVE SETS 





























Size of volumes 534 x 834. Handsome half-leather maroon binding. Gold tops. Gold titles and decora- 
tions. Heavy paper (450 to 500 pages to the volume) and wide margins. Printed from new plates in large, 
clear type by Fred A. Constable, printer to the King, Edinburgh, Scotland. Seventy-two full-page photo- 
gravures representing the most expensive and effective results in the art of book illustrating. Twelve volumes. 


THE GREATEST ROMANTIC NOVELIST OF HIS DAY 


“The special ability of Bulwer appears to lie in the delineation of that passion with which the novel is 
so deeply concerned, the passion of love. All true and manly passions, let it be said, are honored and illus- 
trated in his pages. But he stands alone among novelists of his sex in the portraiture of love, and especially 
of love in the female breast. The heroism, the perfect trust, the strength in death, are painted by him with 
a sympathetic truth for which we know not where to seek a parallel. The effect of Eugene Aram’s speech 
at his trial, upon Madeline, his betrothed . .. is a golden letter from the very handwriting of nature. Then, 
where, out of Shakespeare, can we find such a series of female portraits as those in ‘Rienzi’? One scarce 
knows to which of thé masterly delineations to accord the palm.” 

—Peter Bayne in “Essays in Biography and Criticism.” 


AN EDITION WHICH WILL DO CREDIT TO YOUR TASTE 


Lord Lytton’s personal rank and his position in London society made him particularly fitted by experience 
to manifest his genius in the depicting of the follies and foibles, the loves and losses, the ambitions and 
tragedies of “high life.” Nor was he less powerful when he wielded his pen in the field of historic fiction, 
as in the world-famous “Last Days of Pompeii.” 

This exquisite edition of his works will appeal to every book connoisseur capable of appreciating the 
beauty of the illustrations and the fine workmanship in every detail of manufacture. We will send you a 
set, express prepaid, for examination, and you may return it to us, express collect, if it is not to your satis- 
faction in every way. Remember, we have ONLY TWENTY-FIVE SETS. 





APPROVAL ORDER FOR BULWER-LYTTON 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 134 West 29th Street, New York City. 


Please ship me, express prepaid, one set of BULWER-LYTTON, half-leather binding, de luxe edition. If the books 
are not to my satisfaction I shall return them within seven days of their receipt. If they are satisfactory I shall send 
you $1.00 within seven days and $2.00 a month for seventeen months. 
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A TALE OF SAMOTHRACIA 


THE WINGED VICTORY—A STORY 


(Continued from page 327) 


now I am the prophet; this is my day. 
Thou hast wished for immortality. I will 
grant thee fame as lasting as thy time in 
the memory of man. Shall it be granted 
for thy work or for thy name?” 

“For my name!” cried Demophonos. 

“For my work,” answered Eumonos. 

“Draw near to me!” said the god. 

In the dream Eumonos approached him, 
and the father of the Muses touched his 
forehead with the tip of his fingers. De- 
mophonos had awaited his turn with im- 
patience. He advanced his forehead, but 
the god touched nothing but his hands. 

Eumonos felt fire within his brain. The 
hands of Demophonos twitched as if 
tipped with electric sparks. The friends 
sprang forward to embrace the knees of 
the god, but the god had vanished. The 
place was dark. The beasts of burden 
were lost in the opaque night. 

Demophonos and Eumonos returned to 
Samothrace and to their work. Eumo- 
nos was even more grave than he had been 
before his journey, and more tormented 
by his doubts. Demophonos’s face 
glowed. He molded his clay and chis- 
elled his marble, and all that he did gave 
proof of his strange gift. Buyers flocked 
to his workshop, for he had established 
himself independent of his master. His 
strongbox filled with gold, and his name 
became known beyond the seas. 

Eumonos lived piteously. He was poor, 
and the world despized him. As time 
passed his squalor and his humility made 
him a byword. He was so sure that he 
could do nothing well that he began work 
only to abandon it—not because he was 
capricious but because he dared not con- 
tinue attempts so abject in result. Con- 
vinced that Eumonos was incapable of 
carrying any work to completion, the 
master dismissed his worthless disciple, 
and Eumonos sat in his hovel surrounded 
by unfinished statues, or beside the sea, 
looking with wild eyes into the distance. 
He hired models, draped them in supple 
stuffs, led them to the shore of the sea, 
and pozed them in warlike attitudes facing 
the tempest. He, Eumonos, called the 
mad sculptor, contemplated their storm- 
lashed robes and their blue lips. 

“Step out!” he commanded. “March! 
As if to assault the sea!” And sometimes 
he drove them so furiously that they 
rushed on until the waters swept their 
feet. 

As time passed the people grew to fear 
him, and even the largest and strongest of 
the models refused to poze for him. 

The old master died. The fame of De- 
mophonos had gone beyond the sea. One 
night when the wind was high and the 
sea roaring, Eumonos appeared at the 
gates of the rich sculptor. 

“Deign to come with me, Demophonos!” 
he begged. “My work is done and to you 
only will I show it.” 


“Come, then!” said Demophonos. “I 
will look upon it.” 

They went out buffeted by the storm, 
and in Eumonos’s hovel Demophonos saw 
the statue—the prow of a great ship, and, 
standing, a woman, winged, and with 
wings outspread, marching on an unseen 
foe, the gloom of past conquests in her 
eyes, ungovernable will in the proud swell 
of her young breast. In face, form, ges- 
ture and powerful arms was manifest the 
triumphant force not of a woman but of 
a world. 

Demophonos bowed his head, and Eu- 
monos, breathless, dreading his fiat, saw 
two tears roll down his cheek. 

When Demophonos had conquered his 
emotion,—“Eumonos,” he said, “well 
done! Hail, master! I salute you!” 

And then the two clasped hands before 
the statue, and both were glad. 

Demophonos proclaimed the mastery of 
Eumonos, and all the people flocked to 
the hovel to do homage to the image of 
the nation’s power. 

The Archons set the statue in the center 
of the port, facing the sea, to point the 
way of conquest to coming generations. 
They were so proud of their symbol that 
they stamped her image on their money, 
that all Greece might know the Victory 
of Samothrace. 

When Demophonos had compassed all 
the glory and luxury that a great name 
and a full purse can give, he died, and on 
the stela of his tomb was written the 
legend: 

“Here lies Demophonos, the Sculptor of 
Beauty.” 

Eumonos died as he had lived, 
erty. 

The two friends had slept the dark 
sleep many years when the barbarians in- 
vaded Samothracia and killed the people. 
They laid Winged Victory level with the 
dust. They broke her arms, and cast her 
head into the sea, and the wings that had 
defied the tempests they dragged through 
blood and mire. 

When even the memory of Eumonos 
had passed from the minds of men, the 
wild winds entered from the broad sea 
and, aided by the pious earth; swept up 
the sands to form a shroud. They buried 
Victory, and deeper, and still deeper, the 
passing cycles made her grave. 

Centuries followed centuries, and the 
children of a new race, digging for relics 
of the antique world, unearthed the statue, 
and, seeing in it a human form, set it on 
foot; and once more Venus Victrix, the 
Victory of Samothrace, faced the eternal 
sea, with all the winds of the eternal 
future before her assaulting wings. 

On a day in modern times, in digging 
for the foundation of a city, men un- 
earthed the fragment of a tomb, and on 
the shattered stela they found a name: 
“Demophonos.” 
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Sectional Bookcases 


]N many homes, members 

of the household have in- 
dividual libraries in their 
own rooms or apartments 
where they can store their 
most cherished volumes and 
enjoy them without fear of 
interruption and without in- 
terfering with the pleasure of 
others. The Globe - Wernicke 
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individual libraries, because its 
sectional construction adapts it 
equally well to large or small 
book collections. It grows with 
the library and its units can be 
rearranged quickly in any num- 
ber of new and artistic com- 
binations. Exact duplicates of 
sections are always obtainable. 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcases are 
made in many styles and fin- 
ishes to suit the color-scheme 


of different interior trims. 
Sold by 1,500 authorized 
agencies. Where not _ repre- 


sented, goods will be shipped 
on approval, freight prepaid. . 


Booklovers’ Shopping List — 
This little book lists the works 
of great authors and gives the 
prices of the same in sets. The 
list includes the low-priced, 
popular sets as well as the de 
luxe editions. Every  book- 
buyer should have a copy. Sent 


free with the Globe-Wernicke 
catalog. Address Dept. 

The Globe-Wernieke Ca 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Rranch Stores—New York, 380- 
282 Broadway, Philadelphia, 1012-1014 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, 231-235 So. 


Wabash Avenue, Boston, 91-93 Fed- 
eral Street, Washington. 1218-1220 F 
Street, Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth 
Avenue, E. 
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Compare 
The Bonds 
You Own 


with the one we now offer, 
which has its principal, inter- 
est and market secured by 
two sources, each of which 
ordinarily would be con- 
sidered ample to secure any 
sound mortgage bond. This 
investment, which yields bet- 
ter than 5%, is fully described 
in Circular OH, which we 
will send to those interested. 


A.B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 






































Chicago Philadelphia Buffalo 

Boston London, Eng. Baltimore 

“BLUE SKY” 
If a corporation is in need of 


capital and must offer its securities to 


the public, should any facts concern- 


ing its affairs be clouded? Certainly 
not, if the enterprise is legitimate and 
sound. 

It often happens that investors with 
but little experience in financial mat- 
ters hesitate to invest because they see 
even though they may not ex- 
services 


clouds, 
ist. For such investors the 
of a broker are of real walue. Our 
not warranted, or to point existing 
dangers when they exist. Let us help 
you when in doubt. 


(isHoL & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Empire Building, Broadway § New York 


arm Mortgages 


First Mortgages on Western farms pay interest un- 
failingly andare always at PAR. For 30 years we 
have furnished Investors with these securities. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet “K"’ and list of 
offerings. Highest references, Clients in 32 States. 


EJ. Lander & Co. Grand Forks.N.D! 


Farm Mortgages 


YIELDING 6% AND 6':% NET. 


Every mortgage we sell is secured by an improved farm worth 






















own money and own every mortgage we offer. 
Mortgage lists, pamphlet and full details sent upon request. 


THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1012 Spalding Bldg., Portland, Oregon 











position is one of clearing up doubts | 





at least two and one half times the amount loaned. Weloanour | 
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The financial and investment editorial matter printed in the advertising section of CurRENT 


OPINION is written by 
without any reference whatever to advertisers. 


a financial expert of the highest reputation for ability and integrity, 


Confidential answers to specific questions, based on an intimate knowledge of all accessible 


records, will be made to our subscribers who are looking for safe investments. 


Financial Bureau, New York City. 


Current Opinion 


WHEN PEOPLE WILL NOT BUY 


HERE comes a time, in all mar- 
kets, whether they deal in mer- 
chandise, produce, or securities, 
when nobody seems to want to 


buy, when men’s minds turn in 

other directions and they look 
with distrust upon the proposition to put 
any of their liquid funds to work, or to 
take on any new commitments of any 
sort. Sometimes, on the contrary, at 
moments like this, they urgently desire 
to get rid of what they have, and to get 
more cash into the bank or more credit 
on their books. 

It would easily be possible to go through 
the records of the past few years and 
cite specific instances in detail; but per- 
haps a general illustration or two would 
serve the purpose just as well. For in- 
stance, three or four years ago, in the 
crude rubber market, wnich has a center 
in England, there came a time when prac- 
tically all the buyers absolutely refused to 
make purchases. The trade had been car- 
ried away with enthusiasm a little time 
before and Para rubber had been brought 
up to a new world’s record price. It had 
seemed that there was no top to the price 
and men who had to have rubber in large 
quantities for future delivery had rushed 


into the market and made contracts at 
the high prices. Practically all the big 
users of rubber joined in a common 


blunder and stocked up, for a long time 
to come, at very high prices. 

When the tide turned, buying prac- 
tically ceased. Speculators, who had very 
large commitments in the product of the 
forests, found themselves unable to un- 
load on the consumer. The few very wise 
consumers, who had been forehanded and 
had not participated in the upward rush, 
stood aside and waited for something to 
happen. The rank and file of the people 
who had bought very large commitments 
on the rise, watched anxiously but cer- 
tainly did not show any signs of coming 
in and buying. In consequence, for quite 
a period in the trade there was a rapid 
downward movement and then, with com- 
paratively low figures, a period of dul- 
ness proceeded. It became so exceedingly 
dull that the men who made a business of 
making contracts in rubber could not 
make ends meet. Nobody wanted to buy. 
Everybody admitted that prices were low, 
or at any rate fair, but the wisest of them 
all were waiting for bargains and the 
foolish ones were already filled up for a 
long time to come. 

This illustration of the condition of a 
market where nobody wants to buy is 
drawn from the commercial world not 
only to illustrate the phenomenon itself, 
but also to point out that the merchandiz- 
ing of securities is almost exactly the 
same in its general character as the mer- 
chandizing of any commodity. In the 
stock market, for instance, after a boom or 
very wide strong market, there often comes 
a period where speculators and speculative 
investors are loaded up with stocks and 
bonds. Frantic efforts are made to main- 


tain the high prices and get rid of these 
securities, but they rarely succeed. In- 
stead there is usually some little condition 
that comes along and precipitates a rapid 
decline. In this country the thing that 
starts it is generally a rise in the money 
rates. Then things tumble and the head- 
lines of the newspaper chronicle what is 
usually called a collapse, occasionally 
called a panic, and very rarely regarded 
as a natural readjustment of theories to 
conditions. 

After that there is usually a period of 
drifting and waiting, where prices fluc- 


tuate from point «to point grudgingly, 
without much aim or object, moving 


hither and thither according to the pass- 
ing whims of the people, or according to 
the fancies of professional traders. In 
such a period the general tendency is 
often downward, but the drift is very 
slow. The market is then said to lack a 
“trend.” 

Here again is the condition that might 
be described as “nobody's market,” when 
neither the professional traders, the great 
insurance companies and others who are, 
as it were, wholesale buyers of securities, 
nor the scattered public, who are the little 
retail buyers, take much interest in the 
proceedings. 

If one study the history of the markets, 
it quickly becomes self-evident that peri- 
ods like that are really the proper time to 
make investments of a permanent sort. 
This does not mean that the market al- 
ways goes upward after such a period; 
for there are just as many cases in which 
it has gone downward. It does mean, 
however, that such a period almost always 
brings, in real investment securities such 
as the average careful man or woman 
wants to own for a long time and from 
which men hope to draw their income 
forever, the level of prices well below the 
average level year by year. In other 
words, a period like that in the real in- 
vestment market is a favorable, though 
not very exciting, time in which to make 
investments. 

At such a time the careful buyer of 
bonds does not obtain rock bottom prices. 
The real bargain period in any security, 
of course, is the depth of an exciting and 
dangerous panic; but unfortunately for 
the investor, such panics are rare in the 
first place, and in the second place the 
investors are always scared to death at 
such a time and will not buy at all. Very 
few men make purchases of investment 
securities at times of great and exciting 
panics. Outside of a panic, the investor 
finds his greatest opportunity in such a 
drifting, aimless and lethargic period as 
has been described above. If he is ac- 
costumed to buying standard municipal 
bonds, he will usually find, in a dead mar- 
ket like that, that his favorite issues can 
be bought two or three or even five per 
cent. below what he would have paid for 
them in normal times. In good railroad 
bonds, the fluctuation is often as much as 
six or sevei per cent.; in middle class 
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bonds, it would run to eight or ten per | 
cent., and in good stocks, even as much 
as twenty per cent. Clearly such reces- 
sions as these, unless there be adequate 
and specific reason in the case of any par- 
ticular security, are an opportunity not to 
be neglected. 

Unfortunately human nature is made up 
of many ingredients and not all of them 
work together to the best financial results. 
It is very hard to coax the average in- 
vestor to go into the markets and make 
his investments at times when the rank 
and file of the buying public abstains. It 
is an old saying in Wall Street that the 
only time you can get the conservative 
investor to buy any securities is when 
everybody in Wall Street knows that they 
are selling too high. That is when the 
markets are full of buyers, things are go- 
ing enthusiastically and prices are soar- 
ing. 

A good many critics think that at the 
present time the real investment markets 
of this country are full of pretty good 
bargains. At the time this article is writ- 
ten, there is no crisis or panic going on. 
There are really no fire sales, rumage 
sales, or other extraordinary offerings in 
progress. It is not, therefore, a time of 
bargains such as occurred in the fall of | 
1907. It is a fact, however, that practically 
all standard securities of the good grades, 
such as a careful banker would advise an 
investor to buy, can be bought cheaper | 
than at any time since the panic of 1907, | 
and that a great many of them are even 
lower in price than they were in that year. | 
In other words, it is a time to look around | 
and pick up what you want with pretty 
fair confidence that over the average of a 
series of years it will hold up and main- 
tain its values pretty well. 

On the other hand, a period like this is not 
a time to grow reckless. QOn the contrary 
it is a time to exercise all the caution that | 
one knows lL.ow to exercise and to use all | 
the good common sense that one possesses. 
After all, the main ingredient of success 
in investment, as in any other kind of | 
business, is simple common sense, properly 
applied. One does not buy food, clothing, 
automobiles, or anything else, merely be- 
cause they are selling cheap without any 
regard to quality. Similarly it is utter 
nonsense to go through a list of bonds or 
stocks, pick out the ones that show the 
highest return on the money invested, and 
confide your small fortune to those secu- 
rities. In nine cases out of ten it will be 
discovered later on that there was a very | 
good reason why they were selling | 


yield such fancy returns on the money. 
It is better to get five per cent. a year | 
in and year out than to get ten per cent. | 
for six months and nothing at all after | 


that. 











6 %Y COUPON | 
CERTIFICATES} 


PAYABLE ON DEMAND AT ANY TIME 


| 
HESE certificates are issued in even multi- } | 

ples of $100.00. | 

They bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent., | | 
payable semi-annually from the date of issue. 

They also participate in an additional divi- J | 
dend at the end of each five years. | 

They have netted not less than 7 per cent. 
for twenty-two years. 

They are amply secured by first mortgages 
on homes; part of the principal and all of the 
interest being paid back to us each month. 

We are the oldest Savings Association in this J | 
State. Under strict supervision of the State 
Building and Loan Examiners. Many of the | 
best business men in this country are placing | | 
their savings with us. There is no cleaner or J | 
safer investment. | 

Send for booklet. ; | 

$5.00 saved monthly. $1,000 at maturity. 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 

214 Jacobson Building, Denver, Colo. | 








































































RLOLOHM eR ern Ry., M.& O. R.R. and 
- Ga, So, and Fla, Ry, Values 
MSUiam rapidly advancing. Plenty ot 
rain—no blizzards Growing 

cities demand more farm produce. 
Reef, poultry and dairying pay handsomely. Big profit 
in apples, truck, alfalfa, corn, cotton, Great industrial 
penings in all parts of the South. ‘* Southern 
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HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF ais 
GIBRALTAR In Strength, Stability, Safety 
and 
Public Usefulness 
Assets, over - - - - - - - 291 Million Dollars 
Including Policy Reserve, 228 Mil- 
lion Dollars; and amount set aside 
sale f Iders of Deferred Divide “14° 
Liabilities | Policies, g1¥ Million Dollars; of {"@"1Y 267 Million Dollars 
which there is payable in 1913, 
; over 4 Million Dollars 
Capital and Surplus, over - - - - 24 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders in 1912, over - - - 31 Million Dollars 
Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization, 
Plus amount held at interest to their credit,over 
FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1912, over 480 Million Dollars 
Increase in Insurance in Force, over - - 192 Million Dollars 
More than 11 Million Policies in Force Insuring over 
Over $73,000,000 invested in Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 
Amount of Voluntary Concessions paid to Policy- 
holders to date, nearly 17%2 Million Dollars. 
Premiums were Reduced in 1912 on New Ordinary Policies, and on new $500. 
_ and $750. Intermediate Policies. ' 
126,000 Death Claims and Endowments paid in 1912. 
Lowest Expense Rate in the Company’s History. 
Insurance Company of America 
INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Suggested: (Whether you are insured or not) write for particulars of Prudential Monthly 
Income Policy, which guarantees an income for 20 years or life, Write today. Dept. 17 
a = == 
Buy Farm Land 1] 
Tm Buy Farm Land 4Op True Investment | 





market and fair income, such as 
can be obtained in solid mort- 
gage bonds on good properties. 
Remember that every chance 
for large profit is balanced by an 
equal chance for iarge loss. 
My business is that of a con- 


| Insist on safety, reasonable 
| 


* magazine, land lists, and state hooklets—Free 


0) 
Field’ . 
M.¥. RICHARDS. L &1. Agt., Room 39 Washington, D.C 











sulting broker, with nothing to sell | 


Motion Picture Plays WANTED | “°° 
y | Correspondence Invited 
You can write them. We teach you by mail. No ex- 
perience needed. Big demand, good pay. Details free. | ( M KEYS | 
2 e } 
| 


Associated Motion Picture Schools, 650 Sheridan Road, Chicago | 
||——— 35 Nassau Street, New York —— J) 


























7 When the circus comes to town, 
‘it is not the show alone that 
| fascinates, but the immensity 
-e?—. of numbers, the quickness of 
movement, the sureness of operation 
and the efficiency which keeps every- 
thing as bright as new in spite of the 
soil of travel and weather. For instance— 


Is it not surprising how the gilded 
figures and scroll work on the menagerie 
and parade wagons are kept so brilliant? 
It is evident that circus men know how 
to clean gold leaf without injury. 
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They use Ivory Soap and nothing but 
Ivory Soap. 


Because it is mild and pure and 
free from alkali, Ivory Soap does not 
hurt the gilding. And because it con- 
tains no free oil, it is rinsed off easily, 
leaving the finish beautifully clear and 
bright. 


With the circus people using Ivory 
Soap for this purpose all through the 
season, the housewife may be certain 
that there is nothing surer or safer for 
cleaning gilded articles in the home. 


Here is an Excellent Way to Clean Gold Frames 


Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a pint of water and boil for five minutes. 
When cool, apply this jelly with a very soft brush or sponge. Then, with a clean 
soft brush or sponge, apply cold, clear water and let dry immediately in a warm place. 
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